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PREFACE. 


fo 


Tuts book consists of a course of lectures on Christian 
Ethics in three parts, which I have been in the habit of 
giving to theological students preparing for the ministry 
at Ormond College Theological Hall, Melbourne. 

Up till recently manuals on Christian Ethics were chiefly 
of German origin, though within recent years Dr. Newman 
Smyth in America, Rev. Dr. R. L. Ottley in England, and 
Rev. Dr. A. B. Alexander in Scotland have published 
manuals in which the subject of Christian Ethics is dealt 
with after the German fashion as a distinct branch of 
theological study. 

The writer has made free use of these English works 
in preparing this outline, which he hopes will prove service- 
able to theological students, especially to those preparing 
for examination in Ethics in connection with the degrees 
and diplomas of the Melbourne College of Divinity. 
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ETHICS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


DEFINITION AND POSTULATES OF ETHICS 
IN GENERAL. 


§1. Eruics is a normative science which, viewing man 
as a moral agent, considers his actions, habits, and char- 
acter with a view to their rightness or wrongness, their 
tendency to good or evil. It is in brief the science of 
human conduct. The name is derived from the Greek ra 
7OtxKd, which comes from 460s, meaning character; and 
this is connected with éos, custom or habit. 


§2. Ethics is thus primarily concerned with the idea of 
the good. It seeks to ascertain what is the supreme good, 
the summum bonum or chief end of life for man, by refer- 
ence to which all other ends or aims that men may pursue 
get their character or value as good or evil according as 
they are serviceable to this supreme end or the reverse. 
From this highest good it seeks to determine or define the 
true spring or motive from which moral actions should 
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proceed—the right motive and its power. And from the 
supreme good and the right motive it seeks to unfold the 
practical rules of right conduct or the laws of duty in 
application to all the varied circumstances and relation- 
ships of human life. Thus the supreme good, the right 
motive, and the obligatory duty, corresponding respectively 
to end, moving power, rule, are the great topics handled in 
every system of Ethics. 


§ 3. Rational conduct is conduct with a view to an end 
or aim set before the mind of the agent. 

Such an end may either be voluntarily phodengceed by 
the will of the individual agent as an aim which he wishes 
to realize, or it may be conceived of as absolutely im- 
posed by the nature of things of which he is a part. In 
the former case, the rules or actions or commands imposed 
by the end in view are merely hypothetical wmperatives. 
They are commands which must be obeyed only if and 
while the will to realize the presupposed end is present and 
persists. 

But in the latter case, where the end is absolutely im- 
posed on the will, the command is a categorical emperative. 
Such is moral law. 


§ 4. Moral law, which it is the object of Ethics as a science 
to investigate, is distinguished from the laws of nature— 
which are just ascertained uniformities of nature—in that, 
being a law imposed on a free agent, it is violable, whereas 
natural laws move to their issues with inviolable necessity. 

It is distinguished also from the hypothetical obligations 
laid upon us by ends which we may voluntarily set before 
us or put aside while still remaining moral, in that, being a 
law imposed absolutely on all men by the nature of things 
or the nature of that which is the true good of life for all, 
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it is a categorical imperative which we cannot violate 
without ceasing to be moral or to live aright. 


§5. Ethics is a normative science inasmuch as it has a 
direct reference to an end set before man for attainment, 
namely, the true good, or moral ideal, and lays down rules 
for the attainment of that end. In this respect it differs 
from theoretical sciences, which are concerned merely with 
the analysis of facts and the ascertamment of uniformities 
or laws of nature without reference to conduct. Ethics 
is concerned with ascertamment of truth mainly as a 
means to an end, namely, the practical regulation of 
conduct. It stands midway between a theoretic science 
which teaches us to know and an art which teaches us to 
do. Its aim is to teach men to know how to do, in order to 
live aright. 


§6. It may help us to see the place of Ethics among 
the mental sciences if we consider it briefly in relation to 
other mental sciences, such as Logic, Aisthetics, Politics, 
Metaphysics, and Psychology. (1) Logic is the science of 
the laws of thought and seeks to unfold the laws of correct 
reasoning, deductive and inductive. It is concerned with 
the intelligence and sets itself to determine its correct or 
valid exercise in the processes of thought and reasoning. 
It aims at deciding what is true or valid in thought and 
reasoning. (2) Aisthetics, again, is the science of the laws 
of beauty. It is concerned with the realm of feeling or 
emotion rather than of reason. It deals with the feelings 
of the beautiful and sublime and the objects which awaken 
or satisfy these feelings, and seeks by observation and 
analysis to find and set forth the laws that govern these 
feelings and to determine what is normal and what abnormal 
in this realm, While Logic seeks to fix the standard of 
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what is rational in thought, Aisthetics seeks to determine 
the standard of good taste in the realm of feeling and what 
may rightly claim to be called beautiful in art. (3) Ethics, 
on the other hand, is the science of the laws of the good. 
It is concerned with the will rather than with the intellect 
or the emotions, although rational and emotional elements 
are not excluded from the realm of volition. It seeks to 
determine what is right or normal in volition and action, 
as Logic seeks to determine what is valid in thought, and 
Asthetics seeks to determine what is normal and worthy of 
approbation in feeling, or what is in good taste and-truly 
beautiful. No doubt all true conduct must have a rational 
element in it and be guided by certain intelligible forms, 
so that, in determining what is right in volition and con- 
duct, Ethics must unfold a kind of logic of life and char- 
acter which brings it into kinship with the logic of thought. 
And again, inasmuch as at bottom there is a close affinity 
between what. is beauézful and what is good, Ethics has 
kinship also with Aisthetics. So close indeed is the con- 
nection between the beautiful and the good that the Greeks 
used the same word 70 xadcv to express beauty of form 
and nobility of character. The expression, a “ beautiful 
soul,’”’ indicates the intimate relation between inner excel- 
lence of character and outward attractiveness. Truth, 
beauty, and goodness are harmonized in the ideal of per- 
fect personality, so that Logic, Aisthetics, and Ethics, as 
sciences dealing with the ideal of manhood under different 
aspects, are intimately related to one another. Yet the 
distinction between them is in the main as clear and well- 
defined as that between the faculties of thought or know- 
ledge, feeling or emotion, and will or volition, with whose 
normal exercise they are respectively occupied. 


§7. (4) Politics, which is the science of government, 
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involving all the institutions and laws affecting men’s 
relations to each other, is closely related to Ethics, and 
may indeed be regarded as coming within the scope of 
Ethics as a part or branch thereof. For man is not merely 
an individual but is a part of a social organism, and the 
law of what is right and good for man cannot but include 
what is right and good for the social organism as well as 
for the individual. Aristotle, whose treatise on Ethics 
guided the thought of subsequent writers both in medieval 
and modern times, treated Politics as a branch of Ethics ; 
and there is sound reason for this, although, in common 
usage, Politics as a science concerns itself only with the 
outward condition of the State’s well-being and the external 
order of the community, while Ethics seeks the internal 
good or virtue of mankind and aims at an ideal society 
in which each individual shall be able to realize the true 
aim and meaning of life. 


§ 8. Metaphysics is the science which seeks to determine 
what is real—the science of true being or reality and how 
it is related to what appears to man through his senses 
and intellect. It is the most fundamental of the mental 
sciences, and it is presupposed and its results are made 
use of in Ethics. The differences between ethical systems, 
when carried back to their roots, are generally found to 
lie in differences in the underlying metaphysics or con- 
ception of ultimate reality. 

Differences of view as to what is the ultimate reality at 
the base of all appearances—differences of conception as 
to God in relation to the world and man—cannot but 
determine our view of man and his moral life. Every 
system of Ethics presupposes some kind of Metaphysics 
or theology on which it is based and from which it derives 
its postulates or presuppositions. It is vain, in formulating 
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a theory of Ethics, to seek to escape from Metaphysics and 
expect to reach solid or satisfactory results. For the 
question as to the solidity of the basis of presuppositions 
on which the moralist proceeds to build his theory of 
morals, can only be determined by Metaphysics which 
runs up into some kind of Theology and Cosmology. It is 
useless to say we can dispense with Metaphysics in our 
thinking ; for that is simply to content ourselves with a 
bad or unsifted Metaphysics—the confused result of past 
systems of thought which we do not trouble ourselves to 
think out to their logical conclusions. ‘ 


§9. Psychology, again—the science of the human soul 
and its faculties and capacities—is presupposed by, and 
furnishes postulates to, ethical science. Consciously or 
unconsciously every treatment of moral subjects is per- 
meated by the view of the soul or personality of man which 
the writer has adopted; and his view of conduct will be 
largely determined by the conception of conscience and 
freedom and responsibility with which he starts. Questions 
as to character and duty invariably lead up to inquiries 
as to the functions and capacities and possibilities of man’s 
nature as a living soul, and these are dealt with in the 
science of psychology. The very existence of a science 
of Ethics depends upon the answers which Psychology 
gives to questions that may be put as to the origin and 
significance of conscience, the meaning and validity of 
voluntary action, the nature and extent of human re- 
sponsibility, etc., and these are problems which have their 
roots in the science of the soul—i.e. Psychology. Thus 
Ethics as a science has close kinship with the allied mental 
sciences of Logic, Aisthetics, and Politics, and is dependent, 
as these also are, on Metaphysics and Psychology, for its 
presuppositions. Yet it has its own distinct content and 
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scope, being concerned primarily with the true end or 
goal for which a man should live, with all its implications. 


§ 10. The postulates of any science are the presupposi- 
tions involved in its very being or possibility—the necessary 
conditions which must be presupposed or taken as given 
if such a science is to be regarded as possible. Thus 
mechanical science, or Physics, postulates the existence 
of matter in motion. Biology postulates the existence of 
life and living organisms. 

In like manner Ethics postulates the reality of moral 
agents under a sense of absolute moral obligation to do 
what is right and avoid what is wrong. 


§ 11. The fundamental postulate of Ethics therefore is 
that man is by his constitution intended and fitted for 
moral life. This implies that there is a fundamental 
distinction between good and bad, right and wrong; that 
man is able to appreciate the distinction and is conscious 
of an obligation resting upon him to follow the good and 
avoid the bad; and that it is possible for man to choose 
and follow what he ought to choose and follow. This is 
what is meant by moral action, which it is the function of 
Ethics to investigate so as to ascertain its motive and set 
forth its laws. 


§ 12. Moral action therefore presupposes that there are 
(1) a “ good” which man ought to choose and pursue ; 
(2) a right motive from which men ought to act ; 

(3) laws of duty which men ought to obey ; 

(4) a power in man to discern between right and 
wrong, good and evil, “which is commonly called 
conscience ; 


(5) a power to vield to the ri right_motive and allow it 
to lead to action, which is freedom of will. 
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Thus, the existence of a moral end or “ chief good”’ for 
man, of a right motive for conduct, of rules of duty, of an 
organ of discernment between right and wrong, and of a 
power of free will making it possible to choose the right, 
might be called the postulates of Ethics, which we must 
accept as given facts of experience without which there 
could be no such things as ethical action or a science of 
Ethics. 


§13. The chief good is defined in different ways by 
different schools of moral philosophy, and this leads to 
important differences in determining the right motive 
and the laws of duty, and in interpreting the significance 
of moral obligation and responsibility ; so that various 
systems of Ethics have been put forward by thinkers of 
various schools which differ widely in the most funda- 
mental respects. 


CHAPTER II. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ETHICAL SYSTEMS, AND 
DIVISIONS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


§14. Tue distinction between different systems of 
ethics depends mainly on the different conceptions formed 
and definitions given of the highest good or chief end of 
human life. We may distinguish broadly between two 
main groups of ethical systems, namely : 

(A) those which limit the outlook to the present phenom- 
enal world and our experience of life therein, and seek 
to conceive of and define the chief good therefrom, which 
may be called naturalistic systems of ethics; and 

(B) those which hold that our present life-experience in 
this phenomenal world is incomplete and brings us into 
touch with a transcendent ultimate reality or spiritual 
world, by reference to which the chief good for man is to 
be conceived of and defined, which may be called transcen- 
dental systems of ethics. 


§15. (A) Naturalistic systems of ethics may be sub- 
divided into (1) Egoistic or Individualistic, and (2) Social- 
istic or Humanitarian, according as (1) they seek to derive 
the conception of the chief good from within the circuit 
of the individual’s own personal life, or (2) go beyond the 
individual’s personal life to the life of humanity grasped 
as an organic whole and seek to derive the conception of 
the chief good therefrom. 

Of the former class of systems (a) Hedonism and (6) 
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Stoicism may be taken as examples; of the latter (c) 
Modern Utilitarianism, as represented. by Hobbes, Bentham, 
Mill, etc.; (d) the various forms of evolutionary ethics, 
as represented by Haeckel, Spencer, etc. ; (e) Positivism, 
as represented by Comte; (f) Pessimism, as represented 
by Schopenhauer ; and (g) the defiant, egoistic Optemism 
of Nietzsche. 

(B) Transcendental systems of ethics are based on a 
recognition of some supernatural reality as underlying 
the phenomenal world, and may be subdivided into (3) 
a rational idealistic and (4) a theological class according 
as they base on a transcendental or idealistic philosophy 
apart from any alleged historic revelation (of which the 
systems of (h) Kant, (i) Fichte, (j) Hegel, (4) James, 
(1) Bergson, and (m) Eucken may be taken as examples), 
or on an alleged revelation from God given in history, of 
which (n) Jewish ethics and (0) Christian ethics are the 
chief examples. 


§ 16. (A) (1.) (a) According to Hedonism, as represented by 
the Cyrenaic and Epicurean philosophers of ancient times 
and their modern followers, the one desirable thing for 
man is pleasure or happiness—agreeable feeling—and 
the chief good which every rational man should aim at is 
his own greatest pleasure or happiness (150v7%), the greatness 
of pleasures being measured by their intensity and duration. 
The Cyrenaics took account only of itensity, and incul- 
cated the pursuit of the pleasure of each moment as it 
passes. The Epicureans, however, took account also of 
duration, and inculcated rather the endeavour to secure 
the happiness of life as a whole. In its simplest and most 
logical form Hedonism recognizes no qualitative distinc- 
tions in pleasure, and is strictly egoistic, 7.e. the pleasure 
or happiness to be sought by each individual is his own 
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personal pleasure. But modern Hedonists, perceiving the 
inadequacy of this principle to furnish a regulative rule for 
men living together in society, have introduced the idea of 
qualitative distinctions in pleasure, and have gone beyond 
the circuit of the individual’s own inner life in seeking the 
conception and definition of the pleasure to be pursued, 
defining it as the greatest possible amount of pleasure 
of all human beings or sentient creatures—the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. This leads up to a 
universalistic kind of Hedonism or Utilitarianism which 
falls rather under the second group of naturalistic theories. 


$17. (b) Storcism joins issue with Hedonism in its con- 
tention that pleasure or happiness—gratification of the 
sensuous side of our nature—is the supremely desirable 
thing for man, and maintains on the contrary that the true 
and proper object of desire, the chief good for the rational 
individual, is the attainment of a tranquil inner freedom, 
self-sufficiency, and self-realization. 

The wise man, according to Stoicism, is not the pleasure- 
seeker, but he who so orders his life as to promote his own 
inward freedom and self-sufficiency (avtdpxea), or in- 
dependence of all outward things and persons. 

Pleasure and pain are but accidents to be met by the 
wise man with indifference. He alone is free who re- 
cognizes the supremacy of reason and makes himself 
independent of earthly desires. In its extreme form 
Stoicism developed into the Cynicism represented by the 
famous Diogenes. While Hedonism represents the glori- 
fication of the individual’s desires and appetites or passions, 
as the “self”? to be realized in the moral life, Stoicism 
is the glorification of the individual’s reason as that by 
the assertion of which, in control or suppression of the 
passions, he can attain to self-sufficiency. Immoral 
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living is unreason ; moral living or salvation lies in the 
strict. subordination of desire to reason resulting practi- 
cally in a kind of indifference and apathy, a proud 
self-sufficiency. 


§ 18.(2.) (c) Modern Utilitarianism, as represented by 
Hobbes, Bentham, and Mill, is a modification of the ancient 
Hedonism which made the pleasure or happiness of the 
individual the chief end for that individual to pursue. 

Hobbes, indeed, preaches undiluted “ egoism ” in morals 
(see his Leviathan, chap. vi.), but Bentham’s idea. of the 
supreme good or “utility” to be aimed at is expressed 
in his famous formula—“ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” The only sufficient guide to conduct, 
according to Bentham, is the quantitative calculation of 
the consequences of our actions as producing happiness 
or the reverse to mankind, and, in its distribution, each is 
to count for one, and no one for more than one. 

J. S. Mill modified considerably the principle of utility 
by introducing the doctrine of the qualitative difference 
in pleasures, and by affirming the possibility of altruism 
in the motive as well as in the end or criterion of right 
actions. Thus the idea of utility was extended to embrace 
higher moral ends, to the advantage of the adequacy or 
comprehensiveness of the system, but at the expense of 
simplicity, clearness, and consistency. 


§ 19. (d) According to Evolutionary Hihics the true 
good for man which forms the goal of action is not the 
mere pleasure of the individual agent, but something of 
value which, independently of the agent, is somehow 
evolved by his action. 

The end to be aimed at is somewhat vaguely conceived 
of as the social welfare or good of humanity as a whole, 
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the outlook being confined to this present world and its 
conditions as ascertained by experience. Evolutionary 
ethics is closely akin to Utilitarian Hedonism of the 
universalistic type. It tends, however, to minimize the 
element of human freedom and responsibility as a factor 
in ethical development, and to represent that as a neces- 
sary psychological evolution which goes on automatically. 
The individual will comes to be seen as only a form of the 
collective will, and its imagined freedom is observed to 
be fictitious. The moral life thus comes to be a remark- 
ably complex bit of nature, evolving according to necessary 
laws. The “ categorical imperative”? of moral obliga- 
tion and human freedom seem then to disappear, and 
ethics loses its meaning as a science claiming to teach us 
“to know what we ought to do.” 


§ 20. (e) Positivism, as represented by Comte, is a form 
of ethics closely allied with evolutionary ethics. Its 
leading principle is that in conceiving of and defining the 
chief good, and considering how we are to order our life, 
we should confine ourselves strictly to the facts of observa- 
tion as ascertained by the positive sciences. Any alleged 
transcendent reality or final end reaching out beyond our 
present knowledge or experience must be rigidly ignored 
and rejected. 

The laws of human life and activity as set forth in the 
science of Sociology—-which is largely statistical, a theory 
of the self-ordering of Society—must furnish us with the 
basis from which alone a knowledge of the chief good for 
man is to be gained. Speculative philosophy or meta- 
physics, theology, and alleged supernatural revelation 
must all be set aside as furnishing any guidance for the 
conduct of practical life. The basis to be built upon 
must be a demonstrable one from which all the hollow 
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idols of transcendental ethics—God, freedom, and immor- 
tality—are banished. 

Humanity, as observed and known in this life and 
this world, alone furnishes a solid basis to build on. There- 
fore the good of humanity on this earth and within the limits 
of this present life, which is the only life of which we have 
any experience or knowledge, must be the highest good or 
chief end of moral action. 

Positivism seeks to grasp humanity as a whole, as that 
is set before us by positive science, and to conceive of 
this as a living organism, capable of presenting a categorical 
imperative to individuals and of furnishing a sufficient 
motive power to lead to action. There is in reality little 
to distinguish between Positivist ethics and Evolutionary 
ethics, and both are closely akin to utilitarian Hedonism 
of the universalistic type. 


§ 21. (f) Pessimism, if it can be said to be a system of 
ethics at all, is the result of a conviction that all attempts 
to conceive of a positive highest good or chief end of life, 
such as gives it worth or value or makes it desirable to 
live, have proved failures. Pleasure or happiness, self- 
sufficiency or freedom, individual welfare or social welfare— 
all alike, are vain and valueless and therefore not worth 
pursuing. 

Existence itself is a misery and a curse rather than a 
blessing, and the thing for the wise man to aim at is to 
get rid of this troublesome and worthless existence and 
cease to be entirely. Buddhism, which is the Indian form 
of Pessimism, erects “ Nirvana,” nothingness, the entire 
cessation of conscious existence, into the chief object of 
desire, the highest end to aim at, and seeks to order or 
regulate the practical life of conduct from this as the moral 
goal. Similarly, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, the 
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leaders of pessimistic thought in Germany, regard self- 
conscious life as a curse, and the will to live as the chief 
moral blunder men are guilty of, and the source of all 
other moral errors. 


§ 22. (g) If Schopenhauer reduces existence to what is 
of no value, and finds in oblivion and extinction its solution, 
Nietzsche seeks rather to magnify life by striking the 
note of a proud and defiant, self-assertive Optumism. He 
claims for the individual limitless rights, and, repudiating 
all moral ties, asserts the complete sovereignty of the self- 
sufficing ego, “ the Superman,” who is to crush under his 
heel the cringing herd of weaklings who have hitherto 
possessed the world. The world is for the strong and 
capable. A mighty race, self-assertive, full of vitality 
and will, is the goal of humanity. 


§ 23. (B) Transcendental ethics, in contrast with natural- 
istic ethics, looks upon the life and experience of man in 
this present world of phenomena, with which the positive 
sciences are occupied, as incomplete and incapable of 
explanation by the methods and measures of positive or 
naturalistic ethics. Our experience, it is alleged, brings 
us into touch with a spiritual world of transcendent reality 
which we dimly and inadequately apprehend by means 
of the faculty in us called faith. And it is by reference 
to this supra-sensible transcendental world of spiritual 
reality alone that we can gain a conception and definition 
of the highest good for man, such as is adequate or sufficient 
to furnish a regulative principle for the individual and 
social life of man. Thus transcendental ethics in general 
rests upon a basis of philosophic or religious faith. 


§ 24. (3.) Of transcendental systems of ethics, resting 
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on a basis of philosophic reflection rather than of alleged 
Divine revelation, mention may be made of the ethical 
systems of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, James, Bergson, and 
Kucken. 

(h) The ethics of Kant rests on a philosophic faith in a 
“noumenal ” world of reality which is behind or above 
the “phenomenal” world existing under the forms of 
space and time, and which is made known to us through 
the practical reason or moral consciousness common to 
all men. 

Kant seeks to elucidate the chief good and the right 
motive for conduct, in a rational way, from reflection on 
the facts of man’s moral consciousness as given in experi- 
ence, without reference to any alleged revelation histori- 
cally mediated, which forms the basis for the systems of 
theological ethics connected with the various historical 
religions. 

Man’s experience of moral obligation, according to Kant, 
reveals to him that he is under a “ categorical imperative ” 
of duty—a law of absolute obligation which he must obey 
if he is to live aright. But man is conscious also that his 
true goal as a moral agent is to be a free, self-determined 
being. Now if the law of moral duty is imposed on man 
from any external source, whether that be conceived of 
as the impulses and desires of the sensuous nature, or the 
will of God, externally imposed, men in being under such 
law would not be free or autonomous. 

For a free, autonomous being the only law of absolute 
obligation must be a law imposed on himself by himself. 
Self-determination is the presupposition of all morality. 
But what is true for one is true for all. Each person is a 
member of a rational order and possesses the inalienable 
moral right to be self-determined and an end to himself. 
Hence one test of moral action is its capacity for being 
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universalized or made a law for all. What is right for 
me to do in any given circumstances must be that which 
would be right for any and every person to do in these 
circumstances. Thus one form of the “ categorical 
imperative” by which we may test the rightness of our 
motives and actions is, “ Act so that you could universalize 
without contradiction the motive of your actions,” or 
“ Act so that you could will that the maxim of your action 
should become a universal law.” When tempted to steal 
or lie, ask yourself, “ Could I will that all men should act 
thus ¢”’; “Could human society exist in well-being if all 
men were to act thus?”’; and you will see at once the 
wrongness of it. ‘ 

Another form in which Kant presents the moral impera- 
tive derived from his principle of the autonomy of the 
will is, “ Treat humanity in yourself and others always as 
an end in itself, never as a mere means to an end.” 

And yet a third form is, “ Act always as a member of a 
kingdom of ends in which each one is at once master 
and servant.” 

The defect of Kant’s presentation of the law of duty 
is that it is too formal and abstract to afford much practical 
guidance. I must not be determined to action by appetites 
or passions or anything extraneous to that rational nature 
or reason which constitutes my true self. But Kant does 
not explain clearly the content of this “ true self”’ or reason, 
or what it is in the inner nature or reason of men that 
gives to moral obligation its universal validity. The one 
thing he is clear about is that “reason” must be the 
same for all men, and that therefore a test of the morality 
of an act must be its capacity for being universalized., 
But this does not go far in helping us to a knowledge of 
the content of the rational self which is to be realized by 
us in moral action. The help it affords is mainly of a 
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negative kind. We need something richer in content 
and more positive than the bare abstract idea of a self 
which is the same in all men. 


§25. To overcome the abstractness of the Kantian 
principle of ethics, and give content to the rational self 
that is to be realized in moral action, was the aim of the 
idealistic writers who succeeded him. 

(i) Thus Fichée laid emphasis on morality as action, and 
conceived of duty as “self-consciousness realizing itself 
in a world of deeds.”’ ‘ 

(j) Hegel again lays emphasis on the conception of 
personality as constituting the rational self to be realized 
in moral action, and as attaining self-realization through 
the growing consciousness of the world and of God. The 
law of moral life according to Hegel is, “ Be a person and 
respect others as persons”’; in upholding and develop- 
ing the conception of Personality he finds its full and 
complete expression only in God—man attaining to true 
personality only as he lives and moves and has his being 
in God, becoming conscious that his individual self or 
personality is rooted in the larger self of the Absolute 
Personality. Morality is just the gradual unfolding of an 
eternal purpose whose whole is the perfection of humanity. 
The charge of Pantheism commonly brought against the 
Hegelian philosophy and ethics is one to which its author 
was well aware it was exposed, and from which he and the 
succeeding advocates of an idealistic system of philosophy 
have striven to rescue it. 


§ 26. In reaction against the Intellectualism of Hegel 
and the school of absolute Idealists, there has arisen in 
recent years a school which seeks to lay the emphasis on 
the claims of practical life and to regard the end or purpose 
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of intellectual knowledge as being the promotion of practical 
human well-being rather than the grasping of absolute 
truth or reality. 

(k) This tendency, known as “ Pragmatism,” is associ- 
ated with the name of the late Professor James. It claims 
to be a method rather than a system of philosophy. It 
aims at bringing the pursuit of knowledge into close 
relationship with life on its practical side. The test of 
what is true for us in knowledge is to be found in its 
practical utility or value for man as an active agent. 

It is vain for us to attempt to reach absolute intellectual 
truth as a coherent system having a kind of independent 
existence, as the Idealists atterapt to do. 

It is not the function of the Intellect to furnish us with 
such absolute truth concerning things in themselves or 
ultimate reality, but only to furnish us with hypotheses 
which will serve to guide us in the life of action. That 
hypothesis which in experience is found to work best, 
which most aptly fits the circumstances of a particular 
case and affords the best guidance for useful action, is for 
us true, and the only kind of truth we can attain to. Thus, 
in regard to the existence and attributes of God in relation 
to the world and man, we cannot hope to attain the 
knowledge which can claim to be absolute or final truth, 
but only to working hypotheses the acceptance of which 
proves of value for human life and activity. 

If the hypothesis of a deity works satisfactorily—if the 
best results follow for the moral well-being of humanity by 
believing in one or more supernatural personal Beings at 
work in the world—then that hypothesis may be taken as 
true. It is true at least for us, and that is the only kind 
of truth we can attain to or need care about. James 
himself is disposed to believe in more than one super- 
natural personal power, other and larger than our common 
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selves, as underlying our experience—a conception akin, 
as he recognizes, to polytheism. The wills of individual 
human persons he regards as in a measure independent 
of the higher will or wills of whatever supramundane 
personal power or powers there may be. ‘‘ We make the 
world to our will and add our fiat to the fiat of the creator.” 
The tendency of the arbitrary process at work in history 
is what he calls “ melioristic.” 

There is a striving for better things, but what the ulti- 
mate outcome will be no one can say, for the world is still 
in the making. - 


§ 27. Akin to the “ Pragmatism ” represented by James 
and his followers in America and Britain is the “ Vitalism ” 
propounded by Henri Bergson in France, and the 
“ Activism ” associated with the name of Rudolph Eucken 
in Germany. 

(2) Bergson has not yet attempted to apply his philo- 
sophy in detail in the realms of ethics and religion. But 
in his book on Creative Evolution he has laid down 
principles in his conception of life in relation to the material 
world which point to certain consequences for ethics and 
theology. The corner-stone of his system is the idea of 
freedom, and his whole philosophy is a powerful plea for 
the independence and self-determination of the human 
will. Life is free, spontaneous, creative, unpredictable, 
determined neither by natural law nor logical sequence. 
Matter plays at once the réle of obstacle and stimulus to 
life in its free onward movement. But it is not the world 
of things which legislates for man ; it is man who legislates 
for it. The whole evolution of life is dependent not on 
mechanical force or causation but on the vital impulse— 
élan vital—which pushes forward against all obstacles 
to ever higher efficiency. 
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In his conception of Intellect and its function, and in 
the distinction he draws between Intellect and Intuition, 
Bergson shows a kinship with the Pragmatism of James. 
Intellect and Instinct have been developed in living beings 
along divergent lines. Intellect in man has merely a 
practical function. It is related to the needs of action, and 
furnishes us with imperfect and inadequate views of the 
flowing reality of life which are fitted and intended to 
afford us guidance in practical action rather: than to 
furnish us with adequate knowledge of ultimate reality. 
Instinct brings its possessors into more immediate contact 
with the flowing reality of life than can intellect with its 
rigid mathematical and logical concepts. Development, 
when carried too exclusively along the lines of intellect, 
means loss of will-power and creative energy. 

The living soul is the creative force—the real pro- 
ductive agent of novelty in the world. It creates not only 
the world but itself. Man as an individual partakes in 
this living creative power, and through will-power adds 
his contribution to the world which is still in the making. 
But behind and above the consciousness and will-power 
of individual men, there is the original and originative 
vital impulse or life to which Bergson gives the name of 
God. 


§ 28. (m) Hucken, whose philosophy of life is known by the 
name of “ Activism,” has less fully elaborated the meta- 
physical side of his philosophy and devoted more attention 
to the ethical and religious interests of life’s problems. 

Like Bergson and James, he depreciates “ Intel- 
lectualism,” and interprets the function of intellect as 
that of furnishing man with helpful guidance for practical 
action which is the true life for him. 

The two fundamental principles underlying Eucken’s 
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philosophy which give it its distinguishing character 
are : 

(i) The metaphysical conception of a realm of Spirit— 
an independent spiritual Reality, not the product of the 
natural man, but communicating itself to him as he strives 
for and responds to it. This spiritual reality which under- 
lies and transcends the outward world may be regarded ~ 
as an absolute or universal life, the deeper reality, of 
which all visible things are the expression. It is Kucken’s 
conception of God. 

(ii) The doctrine of Activism. Life is action. Human 
duty lies in a world of strife. Behind the world of nature 
of which we find ourselves a part, there exists a deeper 
reality of Spirit. Of this we can become participators, not 
by acquiescing lazily or fatalistically in things as they are, 
nor yet by intellectual contemplation, but by spiritual 
awaking and an energetic endeavour to realize our spiritual 
resources and get in tune with the life of the spirit which 
underlies the natural. 


§ 29. (4.) Theological ethics is the name usually given to 
a system of ethics which is grounded on what claims to 
be a historically mediated divine revelation. 

All religions which, more or less explicitly, claim to be 
based on a historic revelation, such as Mohammedanism 
and Zoroastrianism, have their ethics, which is a counter- 
part to their theology. For Christian believers the only 
two systems of theological ethics of primary importance 
are (n) Jewish ethics, which is grounded on the revelation 
of which the Old Testament is the record, and (0) Christian 
ethics, which is grounded on the revelation of which the New 
Testament isthe record. Of these, Jewish ethics is regarded 
as provisional and preparatory, leading up to and reaching 
its completion and fulfilment in Christian ethics. 
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§ 30. (n) The Hebrew revelation on which Jewish ethics 
is grounded has three main channels, commonly known as 
the Law, the Prophecy, and the Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The Law comprises (1) the Mosaic Legislation, centring 
in the Decalogue, which represents the first stage of Old 
Testament ethic (Exod. xx. 1-21; Deut. v.) ; 

(2) the Civil Law, set forth in the Book of the Covenant 
(Exod. xx. 22—xxiii.) and the later civil codes, which reveal 
a certain advancement in political legislation ; 

(3) the Ceremonial Law, having to do chiefly with com- 
mands and prohibitions relative to personal conduct— 
“meats and drinks and diverse washings ’”—and with 
sacrifices and forms of ritual worship (Amos v. 25; Hos. 
vi. 6; Isa. i. 11-13). 

The ethics which is grounded on the Old Testament 
revelation of Law is characterized by a legalistic concep- 
tion of the moral ideal and the means of its realization. 
But the Law as revealed to Israel was provisional and 
preparatory for the Gospel, that higher revelation of Divine 
grace consummated in the mission and work of Jesus 
Christ, on which Christian ethics is grounded. The revela- 
tion of Law given to Israel was supplemented by the 
revelation given in the prophets and the poetical books, 
especially the Psalms, in which we find anticipations of 
the higher and fuller revelation which reached its con- 
summation in the mission and work and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. The prophets were preachers of personal and 
national righteousness to their contemporaries—speakers 
for God, interpreters of His will. 

They were also the advocates of the rights of man, of 
equity and justice between man and man. And they 
were the apostles of Hope, sustaining the faithful amid 
the difficulties and trials of the present by pointing forward 
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with inspired confidence to a coming deliverance and a 
coming Messiah in whom the Grace of God was to be 
manifested. 


§ 31. (0) Christian ethics, the highest form of theological 
ethics, is-a system of transcendental ethics grounded on 
what claims to be a historically mediated revelation 
reaching its culminating point in the Person and teach- 
ing and work of Jesus Christ. This revelation, which 
it is the function of Christian Dogmatic to unfold and 
systematize, furnishes to the Christian the conception of 
_ the Supreme Good by reference to which he should order 
his life; of the right motive which he should allow to 
move him to action ; and of the laws or rules of duty by 
which he should be guided in all the varied circumstances 
and relationships of life. 


§ 32. A distinction is sometimes drawn between philo- 
sophical ethics and theological or Christian ethics in such 
a way that a superior freedom or autonomy is attributed 
to philosophical ethics, as a science grounded purely on 
reflection on man’s nature and experience as a personal 
being, without any presuppositions imposed from without 
by religion or theology, whereas theological or Christian 
ethics is grounded on an alleged authoritative revelation, 
ab extra, from which it derives its presuppositions, and 
by which its freedom as science is limited. 

But this distinction is unsound and misleading. A 
system of so-called philosophical ethics which does not 
take account, among its data, of religious, and specifically 
Christian, experience, is too narrow and restricted in its 
actual basis to be entitled to the name philosophical. 
Naturalistic, and rational idealistic, systems of ethics 
have their metaphysical and psychological presuppositions 
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not less than theological or Christian ethics. The Christian 
revelation, on which Christian ethics is grounded, is not 
something alien to human nature imposed on man from 
without, but furnishes the key to the explanation of human 
nature and personality as a fact of experience, and the 
means of meeting and satisfying man’s needs and aspira- 
tions as man without infringing on his freedom. Christian- 
ity is the truest philosophy and Christian ethics the highest 
and most adequate form of philosophical ethics. 


§ 33. Divisions of Christian ethics. 

The material to be dealt with in a systematic presenta- 
tion of Christian ethics is arranged by different writers 
according to different plans or topical schemes. In the 
following outline the material will be dealt with in three 
main parts, namely : 

I. A general part, dealing with the postulates of Christian 
ethics, and the Christian conceptions of the chief good, of 
the right motive or moving power, of duty and of virtue. 

II. Individual ethics, dealing with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Christian moral life in the individual, the 
virtues of the Christian character, and the duties of the 
Christian individual in regard to himself. 

III. Social ethics, dealing with the organized world of 
Christian morality, the moral communities to which the 
realization of the Christian moral ideal gives rise—family, 
State, Church, etc.—and the moral duties arising from 
this organized life. 

Our survey will conclude with a reference to the specific 
duties of the Christian in relation to God, which do not 
belong strictly either to individual ethics or social ethics, 
but furnish the basis and moving power for Christian duty 
generally. 
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SUMMARY VIEW OF ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 
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(c) Utilitarianism (Hobbes, 
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(d) Evolutionary Ethics 
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(j) Hegel (Intellectualism). 
(k%) James (Pragmatism). 
(1) Bergson (Vitalism). 


(m) Hucken (Activism). 


(0) Christian Ethics. 


PART I.—GENERAL. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE POSTULATES OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS: 
THE THEOLOGICAL POSTULATE. 


§ 34. Curistran Ethics takes its postulates or pre- 
suppositions from Christian Dogmatics. Both deal essen- 
tially with the same subject-matter, namely, God and 
man and their relations to one another as made known 
through the Christian revelation. 

Dogmatics describes in accurate and systematic manner 
the intellectual content of the Christian life, as that becomes 
an inward possession of man on the ground of the Divine 
revelation appropriated through the receptivity of faith. 

Ethics describes the same Christian life as it works itself 
out in disposition and action through the self-activity that 
is rooted in Christian faith. The postulates which Christian 
Ethics presupposes as given or established by Christian 
Dogmatics, and on the ground of which it proceeds to 
build up its conceptions of the chief good and the right 
motive and the laws or rules of duty, may be classified as 
fourfold, namely : 

(1) theological ; 

(2) anthropological ; 

(3) cosmic ; 

(4) eschatological. 
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§ 35. The theological postulate is the Christian con- 
ception of the supreme ultimate reality as self-conscious 
spirit, perfect in wisdom and goodness and freedom and power. 

The belief that, immanent in and transcendent over this 
phenomenal world of which we form a part, there is one 
supreme self-conscious spirit, and that this spirit is perfect 
in goodness or love as well as in wisdom and freedom and 
power, is a reasonable belief grounded on the historic 
revelation which reaches its culminating point in the fact 
of Christ. 

The Christian conception of God is just the expression, 
in the most adequate form of thought available to us, of 
an ultimate belief as to reality which is reasonably 
grounded on human experience or the ultimate deliver- 
ances of consciousness. It cannot be demonstrated by 
reference to any higher or more fundamental truth, because, 
in one form or another, it is the fundamental presup- 
position of all rational knowledge and purposeful moral 
action. To bring this out and make it plain is the function 
of Christian Dogmatics and Apologetics. 

Christian Ethics starts from the Christian ethical con- 
ception of God as a fundamental postulate on which to 
build a theory of right practical conduct. It is im- 
portant, however, to notice carefully what the Christian 
ethical conception of God involves, as this exercises a 
determining influence on all the departments of Christian 
Ethics. 


§ 36. The conception of God as perfect Personality in- 
volves self-consciousness and intelligence as belonging to 
the supreme reality. 

Self - consciousness is a necessary feature of the life 
of spirit. There can be no conceivable life of spirit or 
spiritual life where there is not self-consciousness. 
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In the case of finite spirits like ourselves, self-conscious- 
ness involves the simultaneous consciousness of a not-self 
over against the self, by reference to which the self is 
limited and defined or known as finite. 

Tn the case of the Infinite Spirit who is in and over all, 
self-consciousness must also, it would seem, involve a 
similar differentiation between self and not-self; but the 
not-self apprehended in this case cannot be in absolute 
antithesis to or independence of the self, else it would set a 
limit to God’s Infinity. The “ other” or not-self appre- 
hended in the Divine self-conscious life must be thought 
of either (a) as God’s Self-utterance, Word or Logos—the 
alter-ego of God the Father—a way of thinking which is 
provided for in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, a 
plurality of persons, Father, Son, and Spirit, sharing from 
all eternity in one common spiritual life—or (6) as a world 
of things and finite persons, called into being with Time 
by the free will of God on whom it entirely depends, so 
that His infinitude and all-embracing sovereignty is not 
limited thereby. 


§ 37. Further, the Christian conception of God involves a 
union of perfect goodness and perfect freedom, or will- 
power, in the Supreme Spirit, which implies that the All- 
powerful is the All-loving too. 

The scholastics used to discuss the question whether the 
good was good because God in His absolute freedom so 
willed it, or whether the good had an intrinsic nature or 
character of its own and God willed it because it was 
inherently and essentially good, and He must will the good. 

Duns Scotus and his followers took the former view, and 
maintained that good was good simply because God so 
willed it. Had He willed differently, as He was free to do, 
goodness might have been something quite different from 
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what it is as we now know it. What we now call bad 
might possibly have been good had God so willed it ! 

This Scotist definition of goodness, which made its 
character dependent on an arbitrary act of the sovereign 
will of God, was meant to magnify and extol the absolute 
freedom and sovereignty of God. But it is not satisfying. 

The opponents of the Scotists, such as Thomas Aquinas, 
maintained that goodness has an inherent character which 
is not changeable at the will either of God or man. 

God wills the good because it is inherently good, and He 
is good. This seems, on the face of it, to limit‘God’s 
sovereignty or freedom by reference to an objective 
standard of goodness which is not created by His will, but 
rather prescribes a law from without to that will. His will 
is controlled by the nature of things, and is not therefore 
absolutely free and sovereign. It is not so much the case 
that “God is love,” freely and by self-determination, as 
rather that Love which possesses absolute and independent 
worth controls and directs the volition and action of the 
Supreme Person. 

The solution of this metaphysical puzzle is to be found 
in a true conception of perfect personality. It is true 
that God wills the good because it is good in itself, yet not 
as something which is external to Himself, but because the 
good is His eternal essence and has no absolute worth apart 
from Him and His perfect will and personality. 

It is true also that the good is good because God wills it, 
yet not as though there were arbitrariness in God, but 
because His will is truly good only in so far as He freely 
realizes Himself who is by nature good. For the function 
of personality is not merely to concur but to originate, 
not merely to be good but also to produce the good. If 
God is good only of necessity, if He is, so to speak, deter- 
minately and fatalistically swayed by His nature, if the 
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movements of His will are only forms of a process of nature, 
then He is still encumbered by a physical destiny which 
prevents the perfection of goodness. His will in that case 
would lack the element of subjective freedom and there- 
with perfect spirituality. 

God’s love could not possess an absolute value for us or 
be the object of our incessant prayer and desire if He loved 
only from the necessity of His nature and not freely. As 
perfect personality God is the perfect unity of the ethically 
necessary and the ethically free, and thus the perfect 
realization of the good, the prototype for the whole world 
of created spirits. 


§ 38. As the perfect realization of the good, God is 
raised above the contrast between the actual and the ideal, 
in which each free finite spirit finds itself. 

His will is not like that of man subjected to a “ must ” 
and an “ought ” which has to be fulfilled by a temporal 
development and effort. He is not tempted by evil. His 
will cannot be altered like that of a man, it is unchange- 
able—‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” This 
thought not merely calls us to humility but at the same 
time breathes into us hope and consolation. 

Under the disquietude of life, under the contrast between 
the ideal and the actual, amid the strain of the moral 
task set before him, the Christian finds rest and hope in 
the consideration that there is One who is good, a perfectly 
good and holy Will, to which belongs power and dominion, 
and which throughout all earthly changes and vicissitudes 
maintains fidelity towards itself, neither deceiving nor 
denying itself. 

To believe in the good not as realized in a perfect per- 
sonality but only as an impersonal idea—a task to be 
realized by us men—is an incomplete faith. Our moral 
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task is indeed to pursue the good, to realize the moral 
ideal, to work out our own salvation; but that which 
inspires and sustains us in this task is the assurance that 
God, the perfection of goodness, really is, and that He in 
whom the good is personally realized is “ working in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 


§ 39. The Christian conception of God the Supreme 
Reality as holy love implies, as a further postulate or 
corollary, self-reproduction on the part of God as father— 
the creation of a world of finite personalities to whom God. 
in His love may communicate His own fullness and blessed- 
ness. For it is essential to the conception of personality 
not to be alone, but to institute association with other 
personalities. It is of the essence of love to be self-impart- 
ing, self-communicating. 

The question as to creation, and the relation of the 
created material world and the world of finite personalities 
to the eternal Logos of God (the principle of objectivity 
or self-manifestation within the Divine nature) falls to 
be dealt with in Dogmatics. 

Christian ethics postulates the existence of a world of 
finite personalities related to the Divine personality as 
creatures to creator, and dependent on Him for their 
being and well-being. 

This leads us on to the anthropological postulate of 
Christian ethics. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL POSTULATE OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


§ 40. Tur anthropological postulate of Christian ethics 
is, that man is so constituted as to be capable of moral life 
and action, %.e. action proceeding from freedom of will, 
actuated by a motive recognized as right, and directed 
towards an end apprehended as good or worthy. 

This implies (1) that man is under a law of duty which 
imposes on him absolute moral obligation; (2) that he 
can recognize his duty through conscience ; and (3) that 
‘by virtue of his free will he can decide either for or against 
what his conscience tells him is right or good. 

Thus duty, conscience, and freedom are the main implicates 
of the anthropological postulate of Christian ethics. 


§ 41. That man is under a law of duty which imposes on 
him an absolute moral obligation is implied in the Christian 
conception of God in relation to man. 

For, if God be the absolutely good ethical personality, 
His will, which is perfectly good, must furnish the standard 
or norm of the ethically good for all finite personalities. 

Apart from theological presuppositions, however, the 
fact that man is under an absolute categorical imperative 
of moral obligation is maintained by some moral philo- 
sophers, such as Kant, to be an ultimate deliverance of 
the normal moral consciousness and a necessary pre- 
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supposition of any science of ethics. Kant is of opinion 
that such a law of absolute moral obligation can be estab- 
lished as an immediate deliverance of man’s moral con- 
sciousness without bringing in the thought of God and 
His will to give content to this law. With him belief in 
God is a deduction from the more primary belief in moral 
obligation, rather than vice versa. 

Kant’s deduction and elucidation of the law of duty, 
however, by simple analysis of what is implied in the idea 
of moral obligation, without reference to God or His 
revealed will, is somewhat abstract and unconvincing. 
He fails to show clearly whence content is to be got to 
give practical value or guiding power to the abstract 
categorical imperative of duty which he emphatically 
affirms. For Christian ethics the will of God, as pro- 
gressively revealed in the objective historic revelation 
which culminates in Christ and His Church, as well as in 
the subjective revelation mediated through conscience, 
furnishes content for the law of duty which rests on man 
as a moral agent. 


§ 42. That man is endowed with conscience, an inner 
moral sense which enables him to distinguish right from 
wrong and to recognize his duty, is a further implicate of 
the anthropological postulate of Christian ethics, namely, 
that man is constituted for moral life. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the pheno- 
menon of conscience in man from the standpoimt of 
naturalism. Evolutionary ethics seeks to show its genesis 
and development from such sources as heredity, environ- 
ment, education, and so forth. But while elements of 
truth may be recognized in the explanations put forward, 
no explanation will be found to be thoroughly satisfactory 
which fails to see in conscience something that links man 
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to a transcendental spiritual world above this physically 
determined world of phenomena, and brings him into 
touch with God, the supreme reality. 


§ 43. The Christian explanation of conscience, namely, 
that it is the voice of God’s Spirit in our souls—or rather 
the organ whereby we recognize that voice which has a 
right to command us—will be found in the end to be that 
which best fits the facts. It is the knowledge we have 
“along with” another (con-science), and that other is 
God, the supreme ethical personality, the universal good 
will, the source and measure of what is good and right. 
That ‘“‘ conscience ” is God’s voice within us is not incon- 
sistent with its being also the voice of our own inmost 
soul or self; for, according to the Scripture revelation, 
man is made in the image of God, so that the voice of 
the true and deepest “self”? in every man should be in 
harmony with the voice of God, and true self-determination, 
or freedom, should coincide with determination by the 
voice and will of God after whose image we are made. 

While, however, it is asserted that every responsible 
human being has a conscience which makes it possible 
for him to know the will of God and his duty, this does 
not mean that the deliverances of conscience are equally 
clear or equally mature and developed in all men. Like 
all our other faculties, conscience in man stands in need 
of growth and development; and the various influences 
by which we are surrounded in life, social, moral, and 
religious, may help towards the development of a good 
and sensitive conscience, and so further our enlightenment 
in the knowledge of God’s will and our duty. To gain 
and keep a good and enlightened conscience is no small 
part of our moral task." 


1 For an additional note on Conscience, see Appendix A. 
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§ 44. Further, Christian ethics presupposes as a necessary 
postulate freedom of will in man as the basis of moral 
responsibility. Thoroughgoing determinism, whether based 
on materialistic science, pantheistic philosophy, or deter- 
minist theology, leaves no room for ethics or a science of 
ethics, if that be regarded as a normative science teaching 
us to know what ought to be, and not merely a descriptive 
historical science telling us what 7s and must be. 

We must not, indeed, ignore or shut our eyes to the 
place of motives in leading to action, or the influence of 
original sin, heredity, and environment, on the one hand, 
and of Divine grace, Christian education, and good example 
on the other. But, unless these counter influences appeal 
to an individual personal will which has the power to 
decide which motive will prevail, to choose between right 
and wrong, to yield to the influences of Divine grace or 
to resist these influences, there cannot be ethical action 
or true moral responsibility. 

There is a sense indeed, in which true freedom of will 
or moral freedom is realized only as the individual will 
yields to the voice of conscience and allows its choice to 
be determined by the recognized will of God. 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


Only as we thus yield our individual wills up to God, 
and allow ourselves to be determined by His holy will, 
recognized as the law of our own true well being, do we 
by Divine grace attain to the truest freedom or self- 
realization. 

But antecedent to, and as a necessary precondition 
leading up to, this moral freedom of sonship to God which 
is man’s truest freedom, there belongs to the individual 
will a power of free choice between right and wrong, good 
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and evil, as revealed through conscience, and in this all- 
important moral choice the individual will is not deter- 
mined by anything but itself. This is the mystery of 
individual personality behind which we cannot get. To 
allege some determining cause for the decision of the 
individual personal will at the beginning of the moral life, 
outside the personal will itself, is to undermine responsible 
moral personality. 

It is true, indeed, that, as the moral life goes on, the 
will that has yielded to the voice of conscience, and the 
drawings of Divine grace, and continues so to yield, 
acquires a habit of deciding for the right which increases 
in strength, until a point may be reached when the character 
becomes established in righteousness, so that a lapse into 
sin, though always formally possible, becomes more and 
more improbable, or even morally impossible, as in the 
case of God Himself. And, on the other hand, it is true 
that the will that has yielded at first to the promptings 
of evil, and continues so to yield, acquires a habit of 
choosing the wrong which grows with exercise ; though so 
long as conscience remains, and the pleadings of Divine 
grace continue to be heard, a reverse decision, and a 
yielding of the will to the strivings of grace, which may 
mark a “ conversion ”’ and the beginning of a new spiritual 
life, is always possible. 

There may come a time, however, either in this life or 
hereafter, when the individual will has become so con- 
firmed in evil choice that a reverse decision and a restora- 
tion to goodness by a free response to Divine grace may be 
regarded as morally impossible. But when character is 
finally fixed, either for good or evil, the period of moral 
probation is over, as with angels or devils. 


§ 45. Some (such as Augustine and Calvin) would have 
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it that the condition of impotence to choose the right or 
to yield in free response to the drawings of Divine grace 
is the condition in which we all enter upon this life, and 
that, not in virtue of any wrong decisions of our individual 
wills in a previous state, but because of the racial or 
original sin due to the wrong decision of the individual 
wills of the first parents of our human race. Therefore, 
in the case of those who do come to yield to the influence 
of Divine grace in the Christian salvation, the response 
must be conceived of, not as a free or spontaneous yielding, 
but rather as produced by the irresistible power of divine 
grace according to Divine election. 

This, however, would seem to be an exaggerated 
conception of the deleterious effects of racial or 
original sin as set forth in Scripture, such as would 
take all serious meaning out of this life as a moral 
probation. 

Original sin, or tendency to evil transmitted by heredity, 
is, indeed, a fact of experience which cannot be ignored. 
And in this respect some individuals, it would seem, enter 
on the battle of life more heavily handicapped than others 
by inherited tendencies to evil. 

But if this life is to be regarded as a true moral probation 
for all, then each individual soul that enters upon life, 
besides inherited tendencies and dispositions which consti- 
tute, as it were, the raw material of character, must be 
conceived of as bringing with him something new and 
entirely his own, namely, a power of free will or individual 
personality whereby the raw material furnished by heredity 
and circumstances may be built up into a personal char- 
acter. Hach new soul is gifted with conscience as well 
as freedom of will, and has at disposal, at least where 
Christianity is spread, the uplifting influences of Divine 
grace to counteract and, if yielded to, overcome the down- 
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dragging influences of heredity or environment or bad 
example. 

Through conscience each individual soul has at least 
an elementary knowledge of the distinction between right 
and wrong; and while all are handicapped—some more 
heavily than others—by racial sin, and while some, owing 
to God’s electing grace in history, have the influences of 
Divine revelation nearer to them and more within their 
reach than others, the conditions and circumstances of 
life form, we must suppose, a fair field of probation for 
each, in which individual personal wills may, through 
yielding to the Divine will and appropriating Divine grace 
as offered, build up worthy characters, or else fail to do 
so, by resisting and rejecting the saving and sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit who strives with all. 


§ 46. It may be said, perhaps, that the individual will 
is from the first the will of a determinate self, determined 
in character by hereditary disposition, environment, etc., 
and that this definite or determinate self, for which the 
individual’s personal will is not responsible, determines the 
choice which the will makes in every issue. 

If this were so, the individual could not properly be 
held to be responsible for the character he developed, 
whether it were good or bad. 

As a matter of fact, however, the empirical self of the 
individual, to begin with, is far from being a definite or 
determinate magnitude. It is, rather, an indefinite and. 
indeterminate self which gradually becomes more definite 
and determinate as the result of repeated exercises of that 
mysterious power of free will which is the essence of 
personality. 

Each new individual soul entering on this life, through 
birth, in connection with a bodily organism having certain 
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transmitted hereditary characteristics, has, in virtue of 
this mysterious power of will, a certain creative energy 
which makes it capable of being an uncaused cause—a 
creator, in fact, on a small scale like God Himself. Creative 
activity is of the very essence of personal life. Therefore, 
how this new soul will work up the physical and psychical 
material with which it has become associated into a 
determinate self or character, is altogether unpredictable. 

The first exercises of will-power by the human individual 
may be more or less capricious or morally indifferent. 
But as soon as conscience makes its appearance, and the 
antithesis of right and wrong comes to be presented to the 
will, its decisions become increasingly important, and serve 
to determine the self or character. 

The first decisions, whether for right or wrong, do not 
yet determine the self or character. They may be re- 
versed with comparative ease by the decisions that follow. 
And though character tends to become more determinate 
either for good or evil as time goes on, and the principle 
of continuity has a place in the moral life as in other 
spheres, yet alongside of this there is an incalculable 
possibility of new beginnings through conversion or re- 
generation at all stages of life which distinguishes the moral 
life of man from the uniform continuity observable in 
nature and its processes. 

What leads the individual will, while the empirical self 
or character is yet indeterminate, to those decisions one 
way or another, whereby the “ Self ” becomes progressively 
determinate and character is formed in presence of the 
counter-working influences of good and evil, sin and grace, 
is the mystery of free, self-forming, creative personality, 
in virtue of which twin brothers with similar opportunities 
and education and surroundings may yet develop opposite 
characters. That God is such a creative personality is 
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axiomatic. That finite spirits should be capable of thus 
creating their characters, either in futile and defiant 
opposition to the Divine will, or in obedient, childlike 
self-surrender thereto, is the mystery of freedom which dis- 
tinguishes man as a moral agent from the lower animals, 
and marks him out as made in God’s image. 


1 For an additional note on Freedom of Will, see Appendix B. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE COSMIC AND ESCHATOLOGICAL POS- 
TULATES OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


§47. THE cosmic postulate of Christian ethics iss that 
the world we inhabit is so constituted and ordered as to be 
instrumental towards the realization of the ethical end 
or highest good. 

If the world of nature, with its laws and forces, is in 
no relation to the ethical end or highest good of man, then 
it may oppose a permanent obstacle in the way of the 
realization of that end. 

It is a necessary presupposition of ethics, with its cate- 
gorical imperative of duty, that, in realizing his true 
ethical end, which is goodness, man will attain to his truest 
well-being or perfection, which must include the perfect 
realization or satisfaction of all sides of his nature, including 
feeling or the emotional side. That means perfect happi- 
ness or bliss. 

Now this implies that the world of nature and human 
relationships which we inhabit is so constituted, and will 
in the long-run be so ordered that, in and through it, those 
who strive after and attain to goodness will also reach the 
goal of true happiness. Only thus can the absoluteness of 
the categorical imperative of duty be made to appear as 
rational, as Kant has pointed out. 


§ 48. It must be admitted, indeed, that, on the face of 
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it, nature with its laws and forces seems to be a system 
which is indifferent to human morality, and seems to 
afford no guarantee that in striving successfully to be 
good we shall, through the laws and forces operative in 
the universe, also attain to happiness. The good man 
suffers pain and loss through catastrophes in the natural 
world, such as earthquake and fire and storm, not less 
than the bad man, and all alike are laid low by disease 
and cut off at last by death. 

Nature seems indifferent to the welfare or happiness of 
mortal men, whether good or bad. 

And for this reason some are led to doubt the cosmic 
postulate of Christian ethics that “ All things work together 
for good to them that love God.” Some are led to suppose 
that matter with its inherent qualities and laws is some- 
thing eternal over against God in regard to which He has 
at best only a partial control. A dualism of this sort 
cannot furnish an adequate basis for an absolute system 
of ethics or a confident optimism. 

Others, who dispense altogether with the idea of a tran- 
scendent God and make “the Grand Being Humanity,” 
conceived of as a single organism, their ruling principle 
and ethical goal, are hindered in reaching a true optimism 
by the dark haunting shadow of an indifferent world of 
mechanical nature with its forces, over which “ Humanity ” 
can get but a very partial control. They laud the glories 
and triumphs of humanity and seek to gloze over, or 
reconcile themselves to, the dark, unsympathetic back- 
ground of nature or fate, by the soothing influences of 
music or sentimental poetry. 

This is the substance of Comtist or Positivist Philosophy 
and Religion, and its inadequacy to furnish a true basis 
for an ethic which is absolute and also optimist is obvious. 
Pessimism, such as we get in Schopenhauer or von Hart- 
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mann, or the devaluation of all ethical values such as we 
have in Nietzsche is the natural issue of such dualistic or 
godless systems. 


§ 49. Nietzsche sets himself, as he says, “on the further 
side of good and evil.” He declares that the prevailing 
judgment on good and evil is a mere prejudice which has 
arisen from the enslavement of the weak; that it is an 
inversion of the original judgment of men that “ good” 
is “ what is strong, superior’; and he demands a return 
to the original conception so that man may be raised to 
a new plane, and the “‘ superman ”—the goal of all desire— 
may come, and in the eternal circularity of all things may 
come again and again. His message is set forth oracularly 
in a series of critical essays with the tone of a prophet 
under the title “ Zarathustras,” from which the following 
is a quotation : 

“Forward! even our old morality belongs to comedy. 
Whoever would have peaceful slumber used before falling 
asleep to speak of ‘good’ and ‘evil’! There is an old 
delusion which is called good and evil. 

“The old tables must be broken to pieces. 

“Thou shalt not steal! Thou shalt do no murder! 

“Nay, do not spare thy neighbour! Good men never 
speak the truth! Be courageous, impassive, scornful, 
violent, then wisdom will love you! Your love of your 
neighbour is only a bad form of your love of yourself : 
rather do I counsel you to flee from your neighbour, and 
to keep love at the furthest distance.” 

One is scarcely surprised to learn that Nietzsche ended 
his days in a mad-house. 

A New York writer deeply versed in the writings of 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Nietzsche, and widely known 
among visitors to New York as “ the philosopher,” recently 
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took the life of his wife and several children and then 
committed suicide, leaving a letter to mankind in which 
he expressed his opinion that life was a mistake and a curse 
and that death was man’s best friend. 

Such is the practical fruit of Nietzsche’s philosophy ! 


§ 50. Christian Theism alone, with its doctrine of God 
as “the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” 
supplies us with a view of the material world and its origin 
and nature which can be the basis of a thoroughgoing and 
truly optimistic ethics. 

For the Christian doctrine of creation implies that the 
natural world, with its forces and laws, while it is distinct 
from God, and not to be confused with Him in any pan- 
theistic way, yet owes its being to God and is entirely 
dependent on Him. 

Its forces and laws are the expression of His will and 
therefore are adaptable to His purposes. The constancy 
and regularity of nature expresses the constancy and 
steadfastness of His will. 

Yet His will is free, not hampered nor hindered in the 
carrying out of His purposes by any force or power which 
is beyond His free and sovereign control. He can there- 
fore use nature and its laws as an instrument to further 
His ethical purpose, which is also the ethical aim or chief 
good of man. He can make “all things work together 
for good to them that love Him,” and on this as a postulate 
Christian ethics builds. 


§51. The Eschatological postulate of Christian ethics is, 
that the true ethical end for man—the moral ideal—is 
realizable and will assuredly be realized. The pursuit of 
the true good which ethical law imposes with absolute 
obligation on man’s will is not the pursuit of a mere “ will 
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o’ the wisp” which can never be reached or realized. If 
human history is an evolution or development it is an 
evolution which has not merely a purpose, but also a goal 
which is meant to be reached, a consummation which 
shall yet be attained to. 

“ Heaven ”’ is not merely an ideal to be endlessly pursued, 
but a state of goodness and happiness for man to be ulti- 
mately realized. The contemplation of the world’s course 
as an endless rotation in which everything “ germinates, 
ripens, then withers away,” an “ endless flux of change ” 
leading to no goal, is a comfortless idea which makes our 
hfe without object or aim. 

Equally unsatisfying is that view of the moral life which 
represents it as the pursuit of an end which is unattained 
and unattainable. 


§ 52. The Christian revelation, which sets the kingdom 
of God before us as the moral ideal to be aimed at, does 
not represent this as an aim or goal that shall never be 
reached. It leads us to look for a goal of world-history 
such as we now know it, under the conditions of the present 
world-order. 

It teaches us to look forward to a final change in con- 
nection with the “coming of Christ” in glory and power, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the final judgment which 
will bring to an end the present world-course and its 
conditions and inaugurate “new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

The heavenly life, to which those who have successfully 
achieved their true destiny in this life are encouraged to 
look forward, is not a mere repetition of the life and ex- 
periences of this probationary period. Rather is it the 
realized end, the achieved goal. This does not mean, 
indeed, that it will be a life of unprogressive stagnation. 
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But it will be a life in which goodness and happiness are 
not simply aspired after and struggled for, amid much 
suffering and sorrow and disappointment, by imperfect 
moral beings, but realized and enjoyed by sinless moral 
beings who have reached their moral goal. 

This eschatological postulate that the goal is not merely 
an ideal for the imagination, the pursuit of which is an 
endless Sisyphus-like task, but an ideal which is realized 
in God, and which will be realized by all good men in the 
established kingdom of God under Christ as King, may 
be regarded as a postulate of Christian ethics such as 
differentiates it from non-teleological ethics of a pantheistic 
kind, which postulates no ultimate moral goal for human 
life, so depriving it of serious meaning or intelligible purpose. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOURCE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
MORAL IDEAL. 


§ 53. THE main topic that must engage our attention 
in the general part of Christian ethics is the Christian 
conception of the chief good or the Christian moral ideal. 

In dealing with this subject we shall consider : 

I. The source of our knowledge of the Christian moral 
ideal. 
II. The content of the moral ideal. 
III. The mode of its realization. 


SOURCE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE IDEAL. 


The Christian moral ideal is determined by the mind 
and will of God as progressively unfolded in the historic 
revelation culminating in Christ, of which Holy Scripture 
is the inspired record and the Christian consciousness in the 
individual and in the Christian community or church is the 
fruit or outcome. 

Hence the source of our knowledge of the Christian moral 
ideal is the Holy Scripture as interpreted in the light of the 
Christian consciousness. Our full persuasion of the truth 
and authority of Holy Scripture, as the record of a Divine 
revelation, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness by and with the word in our hearts. 


§ 54. Kant, who is a transcendentalist in ethics, 
48 
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minimizing or ignoring the authority of Holy Scripture 
as the inspired record of a Divine revelation, seeks to find 
the source of our knowledge of the content of the categorical 
moral imperative for man in mere reason or rational re- 
flection on what a “ categorical imperative ” implies. He 
argues that only that can be of unconditional or absolute 
moral obligation for a free moral agent, such as he takes 
man to be, which is imposed on him from within by his 
own rational nature or true self. The autonomy of the 
rational moral agent is with Kant the fundamental 
principle of ethics. 

And, to be truly autonomous, the rational agent must 
not be determined by anything other than his own rational 
will or selfi—whether feeling, or desire, or passion, or even 
the will of God conceived of as imposed on man from 
without. 

But if you reject all elements of feeling, desire, passion, 
or filial love for a higher being from the true moral motive, 
all you have left as a determining motive for the moral 
agent is the bare form of “ self” or “ rational will,” whose 
chief characteristic is its universality or the fact that it is 
and must be the same for all rational agents. Hence the 
distinguishing characteristic of moral action must be its 
capacity for being unwersalized, as action morally obli- 
gatory on all rational “selves” as such. 

Thus Kant reaches as the content of the “ categorical 
imperative ” for the rational moral agent: “ Act so that 
you can universalize without contradiction the maxim of 
your action.” 

This capacity for being universalized, 1.e. for being made 
the maxim of action not for myself only, but for any and 
every rational being in my position, and that without 
landing in contradiction, is the test of the morality of any 
maxim or motive to action. 
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The “categorical imperative” of duty reached along 
this line of reflection Kant expresses in other somewhat 
less abstract forms, such as “ Treat humanity in yourself 
and others always as an end, never as a mere means to an 
end” ; and, again, “ Act always as a member of a kingdom 
of ends in which each is at once master and servant.” 

These forms of the “ categorical imperative,” especi- 
ally the third, which brings in the idea of a “ kingdom of 
ends,’ remove from the law of duty and moral ideal as 
conceived by Kant somewhat of that emptiness and 
abstractness which is its chief defect. But we cannot 
isolate reason from feeling and desire so rigidly as Kant 
seeks to do, or separate man from God and man’s rational 
will, as ascertained by philosophical reflection, from the 
will of God, as ascertained through Divine revelation, 
without landing ourselves in narrowness and abstractness 
of view as to the moral ideal and its content. 

As we shall seek to show, the conception of the true 
good for man, and the right moral motive, which is reached 
when we allow its proper place to Divine revelation given 
through Scripture and conscience as a source of knowledge, 
is capable of being harmonized with Kant’s conception 
of the “ autonomy ” of the moral agent as a fundamental 
principle of ethics. 


§ 55. The general statement that has been given as to 
the source of our knowledge of the Christian moral ideal 
implies a number of things which call for some considera- 
tion in detail. The first is the fact that is assumed of a 
progressive self-revelation of God to man in the course 
of history reaching its culminating point in Christ, which 
may be regarded as a reasonable inference from the theo- 
logical postulate of Christian ethics. 

If there be indeed a living, personal God, the Creator and 
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Upholder of the Universe, the Begetter and Father of the 
finite spirits of men whom He has made for fellowship with 
Himself, then it is only natural to expect that this personal 
God should in some way reveal His mind and will to the 
intelligent beings He has created. The idea of a self- 
revelation of God to man in the course of history is, one 
might say, involved in the very idea of God as personal 
and loving. For it is of the essence of love to be self- 
revealing, self-communicating. A loving God cannot be 
conceived of as content with solitude. His love needs 
other persons to whom it may communicate its treasures 
of joyous, happy life. Hence the creation of a world of 
finite spirits by God in His free love. And, when such 
intelligent rational creatures have been called into being 
by God, that He may love them and be loved by them 
in return, it is only natural to expect that He should 
communicate with them in some way, revealing to them 
His mind and will. 

That there has been such a self-revelation of God to the 
children of men from the very beginning of man’s self- 
conscious history is the assured belief of the Christian. 

Even supposing that self-conscious human life emerged 
historically by genetic descent from subhuman ape-like 
ancestors, as evolutionists hold, this does not preclude our 
believing that the ascent from subhuman ancestors to 
the first specimen of rational human existence marked a 
new beginning in the gradual evolutionary unfolding of the 
Divine purpose in creation, and that, to the rational 
creatures thus emerging for the first time in history, the 
personal God who underlies and directs the whole evo- 
lutionary process revealed His mind and will through 
conscience, or even by more direct and impressive methods, 
as suggested in the picture given in Holy Scripture of 
primitive man. 
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The Self-revelation of God to man, begun in the very 
dawn of human history, has gone on continuously ever 
since, and reaches a crisis or culminating point in Jesus 
Christ, whom, as Christians, we have learned to recognize 
as “God manifest in the flesh,” the very mind and will of 
God incarnate and expressed in a perfect manhood. “ God, 
who in sundry portions and in diverse modes spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us in His Son, who is the effulgence 
of His glory and the express image of His person” (Heb. 
i. 1). Divine revelation, or the “ Word of God,” is thus 
summed up in “ the fact of Christ.” 


§ 56. The fact that man is made in the image of God 
renders it possible that the perfect man can perfectly 
image or express God and be “‘ God manifest in the flesh ” 
without thereby ceasing to be true man, like unto His 
brethren in all points except sin, which is no essential 
feature of true manhood. The appearance of Jesus Christ, 
the perfect man and true Son of God, the image of the 
eternal Father, on this earth marked a new beginning of 
human history—the reversal of the fall of man into sin 
through self-will, and the beginning of a renewed humanity 
redeemed by Divine grace. The anticipatory prophetic 
revelation, of which the Old Testament Scriptures contain 
the record, leads up to and prepares the way for that full 
and perfect revelation of the mind and will of God to men 
which is given us in the fact of Christ. And the historic 
fact of Christ does not end with the cross of Calvary, but 
continues to unfold its significance in the history of the 
Church which is His body. This fact of Christ, taken thus 
comprehensively as having its roots in the preparatory 
revelation given to Israel, and its fruits or outcome in the 
apostolic experience and the history of the Christian Church, 
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is the historic revelation which furnishes the source whence 
our knowledge of the Christian moral ideal, as determined 
by the mind and will of God, is to be obtained. 


§ 57. But the fact of Christ is historically mediated to 
us through the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The preparatory revelation, given to Israel in their 
remarkable history and spiritual experience, included as 
a part of it the special enlightenment or inspiration of 
prophetic historians and seers and singers whereby they 
were enabled to discern with spiritual insight the hand of 
the over-ruling, self-revealing God in their history and 
experience, and so to present that history and experience 
in language as to make it the means of conveying a true 
knowledge of God in His progressive self-revelation. 

Christ Himself, the Word made flesh, left no writings 
from His own hand to mediate His revelation to the genera- 
tions to. come. But His words and deeds and experiences 
while here on earth, which constitute the very kernel of 
the revelation that came to the world through Him, were 
treasured in the memories of those who companied with 
Him on earth, and have been written down by them, or 
by those in immediate contact with them, for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of mankind. The four Gospels con- 
stitute the priceless casket of historic material, furnished 
by those in immediate contact with the Christ while here 
on earth, and stirred by the impulse and enlightening grace 
of His Spirit, through which the revelation that has come 
to the world by Christ is historically mediated to us. And 
the Acts and Epistles give us authentic evidence from 
first-hand witnesses of the immediate results flowing from 
Christ’s appearance and work upon His contemporaries 
and the generation following. 
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§ 58. From this follows the value and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures as the source whence our knowledge of the 
moral ideal is to be derived. The mind and will of God, 
by which the moral ideal is determined, have been clearly 
revealed to the world in and through Jesus Christ who is 
the Word of God incarnate. And our knowledge of Christ, 
and of the mind and will of God as revealed in Him, is 
mediated to us through those Holy Scriptures written by 
men in immediate contact with Him, while He was on 
earth, or their companions, who were fitted for the task 
of presenting the fact of Christ to their fellow-men by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in them. The Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, therefore, mediating to us, 
as they do, God’s self-revelation to mankind in Christ, are 
normative sources whence our knowledge of the Christian 
moral ideal is to be obtained. The Christ still, indeed, 
continues to dwell in His Church and to operate and produce 
results among men by His Spirit, so that the record of the 
subsequent spiritual experience of Christian individuals 
and of the Christian Church since apostolic days is not 
without value for conveying to us enlarged knowledge of 
the Christian moral ideal and its application to human 
life. But any alleged enlargement of knowledge in the 
spheres of Christian theology and morals will not, we may 
be sure, contradict, however it may supplement or amplify, 
the knowledge gained from those primitive Scriptures 
which mediate to us the fact of Christ in His historic 
reality and immediate influence on the children of men. 


§ 59. While, thus, the Holy Scriptures are of primary and 
unique value for mediating God’s revelation of Himself 
to man and so supplying the source whence we may obtain 
knowledge of the true moral ideal for man, we must bear 
in mind that the Christian consciousness in the Christian 
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individual and in the Christian community or church 
is the fruit of the Holy Spirit’s working not less than the 
Bible. 

Therefore we have a right to expect that the voice of 
God in Scripture and the voice of God in the Christian 
conscience, or in the Christian consciousness of individuals 
and of the Church, will be found to agree. 

It is only, in fact, when “ the book and the breast agree,” 
as the old Puritans used to put it, that we can be sure of 
the leading of the Holy Spirit. Our full persuasion and 
assurance of the authority of Holy Scripture is, as the 
Westminster Confession puts it, from the inward work of 
the Holy Spirit “ bearing witness by and with the word in 
our hearts.” Thus the ultimate seat of authority in morals 
is within us, as Kant contends, through the indwelling 
Spirit of God in the truly rational soul, not less than without 
us in the will of the transcendent living God. 

When what seems to be the message of God’s word in 
Scripture is in manifest contradiction to the voice of 
conscience, or the Christian consciousness as clearly 
ascertainable, then we have good reason to doubt whether 
our understanding of the Spirit’s teaching in the Scriptures 
is correct ; just as, when what seems to be the voice and 
leading of the Spirit within would lead us to conduct in 
manifest contradiction to the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
we have good reason to suspect the supposed leading of 
the Spirit or “inner light.” Thus, in making use of Scrip- 
ture as source of knowledge of the true moral ideal, we 
must bear in mind that the Christian consciousness, alike 
in individuals and in the Church, is a factor which has 
a right to be taken into consideration. Not that the 
Christian consciousness, whether in the individual or in 
the Church, can ever supersede Scripture or give normative 
moral authority to anything that is plainly unscriptural 
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or anti-scriptural. But, in enabling us to compare 
Scripture with Scripture, and to gather from Scripture, 
viewed as a whole, its true meaning and purpose as the 
record of Divine revelation, the Christian consciousness, 
alike as centred in the individual and as more widely 
focused_and expressed through the Christian community 
or Church, is of the greatest importance. There can, 
indeed, be but one ultimate normative authority for the 
Christian, and that is Christ Himself, or the Spirit of 
Christ within him, which ue has come to apprehend as his 
truest self, the “new man ”’ within. ‘a 

Holy Scripture and “conscience,” or the Christian 
consciousness, are the outward and inward means through 
which the one Spirit of Christ speaks to men; and we may 
be sure that the same Holy Spirit, speaking in the outward 
word of Holy Scripture and in the inward voice of the 
Christian conscience, will not contradict Himself. When 
there seems to be such contradiction we may expect an 
error somewhere, either in our understanding of the 
revelation given through the Scripture, or in our inter- 
pretation of the inward voice of conscience. 


§ 60. While Christian ethics relies on Divine revelation, 
reaching its consummation in Christ, for a knowledge of 
the content of the true moral ideal for man, the result 
reached in this way will not be found to be inconsistent 
with the principle of the “autonomy of the will” in a 
moral agent, which Kant emphasizes as furnishing the 
basis for the moral categorical imperative. For we cannot 
get a proper content for the “autonomous” moral will 
of man without recognizing the dependence of man, as 
finite personal spirit, on God, the infinite personal Spirit. 
Kant rules out “ theological ethics,” which looks to the 
will of God as determining the moral ideal for man as a 
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kind of “ heteronomy,’’ subversive of the essential freedom 
or “ autonomy ” of the moral agent, not less than “‘ Hedon- 
ism,” which looks to “ feeling ’—the feeling of happiness 
—as determining the moral imperative. 

He is thus left with the bare concept of an abstract 
“ self,” or formal free will, as that which is to be realized 
in moral action. He tells us what the “ self” thus to be 
realized is nof. It is not the elements of feeling, desire, 
or appetite, which constitute our sensuous nature, nor 
yet is it the will of a supreme Being regarded as imposed 
on us from without. But as to what the “self” to be 
realized in moral action really is, or where it gets its 
content, Kant leaves us in the dark. A formal principle 
of autonomy or “ self-realization ” does not help us much, 
unless we know something more of the “self” which it 
becomes us to realize as moral agents, and whence it gets 
its contents. And this is where the Christian revelation 
comes in to aid us. It tells us that the self to be realized 
by each of us is the self that is made in the image of God, 
the self of man as man, which has been historically embodied 
and expressed once for all in the person of Jesus Christ, 
the proper man. To realize self, then, for the Christian, 
is to let the Christ who is the proper man in us, the deepest, 
truest “self,” determine all our actions. Then will we 
be at once self-determined in the truest sense, and at the 
same time determined by the will of Christ, which is the 
will of God His Father and ours. There is, therefore, 
for the Christian, no contradiction between self-determina- 
tion, autonomy, or moral freedom, and determination by 
the will of God which is within us as the true centre of our 
moral personality—the new man in us—as well as without 
us in nature and the supernatural. 

As men we are made in the image of God, and as 
Christians we have been restored from the state of sin 
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and alienation to that image by Divine redeeming grace 
in Christ. Therefore, self-realization for us as Christians 
—the moral ideal pointed to by philosophical ethics as 
the true goal to aspire after—means letting the Christ 
dwell and rule in us according to the maxim, “ To me to 
live is Christ : I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

This is freedom or autonomy of will for the Christian, 
and this, too, is truest happiness. 

Thus in the Christian moral ideal the philosophical 
ideals of “ self-realization”’? and “ happiness,” alike for 
the individual and for “ the greatest number ” or “‘ human- 
ity,” will be seen to be brought together in harmonious 
unity. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONTENT OF THE CHRISTIAN MORAL 
IDEAL IN ITS SOCIAL ASPECT—THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD. 


§ 61. THE content of the moral ideal to be aimed at 
by the Christian is set forth in Scripture by means of 
various expressions of which the most noteworthy are 
“the Kingdom of God (or of heaven)” and “ eternal 
life.” 

The former of these describes the moral ideal in its 
social aspect, the latter emphasizes rather its individual 
aspect. These two aspects of the moral ideal, however, 
coalesce and cannot be sharply differentiated the one 
from the other. For the Kingdom of God can be estab- 
lished or realized only as individuals are brought into 
friendship with God and with one another in love, and 
so made partakers of the life which is eternal. And on 
the other hand, individuals can attain to life eternal, not 
in isolation or solitude, but only as members of a perfect 
kingdom brought together in harmonious and happy 
relations. It may conduce to clearness, however, to deal 
with the two expressions separately, taking first that 
which describes the social aspect of the ideal and after- 
wards that which emphasizes its individual aspect. 


§ 62. The Kingdom of God as a conception of the moral 


ideal for man has its roots in the Old Testament revela- 
59 
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tion, but receives further unfolding and definition in the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles. With the Old 
Testament prophets, by whom the social aspect of salva- 
tion or the moral goal is emphasized rather than the 
individual, the idea of the establishment on earth of a 
perfect kingdom under the Messianic King figures constantly 
as the goal of religious faith and hope. The establish- 
ment of such a kingdom is associated with the future 
fortunes of God’s chosen people, Israel, from among whom 
there is to arise, of David’s house, the future Messianic 
King, who is to organize the people, of Israel into a perfect 
kingdom with Jerusalem as centre, and bring all other 
nations into subjection thereto. The conception of the 
_ chief good was thus essentially a social conception. It is 
the nation of Israel rather than the individual Israelite 
which is conceived of as God’s son and which is to be built 
up into a perfect earthly kingdom enjoying temporal 
prosperity of the highest kind and dominion over all other 
nations. 

The future outlook for dying individuals is not made 
prominent. The shadowy realm of Sheol, vaguely and 
indefinitely conceived of, awaits the individual after he 
has passed through this life. But for Israel as a people 
a glorious future of greatness and prosperity is looked 
forward to as the goal of religious hope and aspiration. 
And the ideal Messianic good is, for the most part, material- 
istically conceived of as the fullness of all earthly goods, 
plentiful harvests, increase of cattle, a vine and a fig tree 
for every man, peace and prosperity within all the borders 
of a land flowing with milk and honey. The “ Kingdom 
of God ” is conceived of as an earthly paradise of prosper- 
ous, happy, and contented people. 

The prophetic conception of the Messianic good, however, 
though often depicted in images of earthly fruitfulness 
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and worldly splendour, was saved from pure materialism 
by a thoroughly ethical insistence upon righteousness or 
obedience to the revealed law of God, as the condition of 
true and permanent prosperity for the chosen people. The 
future kingdom looked forward to by the prophets is 
primarily a condition of social welfare to be realized 
through righteousness under the reign of the Holy One 
of Israel. 

In later Jewish literature more attention came to be 
given to the individual as of permanent worth, and the 
idea of the Kingdom of God and its establishment came 
to be conceived of in a more unearthly and apocalyptic 
form. In some of the later psalms and prophecies and 
in the Book of Job we find indications more or less definite 
of faith in a future resurrection life for individuals. And 
in the Book of Daniel the conception of the Kingdom 
of God and its coming has assumed an unearthly and 
apocalyptic form. 

Similar transcendental and apocalyptic conceptions of 
the Kingdom of God and the Messianic King are found in 
inter-Biblical literature such as the Book of Enoch. 

These apocalyptic conceptions and expectations were 
current among the Jews when Christ came. 

They served more or less to colour His thoughts and 
utterances regarding the Kingdom of God as these are set 
forth in the Synoptic gospels. 


§ 63. Jesus took over from Jewish thought the idea of 
the Kingdom of God as the chief good for man, but He 
gave a meaning and content to the conception which was 
all His own. Accepting it as the phrase best fitted to 
express the chief good or moral ideal for man, He purged 
it at once of Jewish particularism, of exclusive earthliness, 
and of exclusive apocalyptic transcendentalism, and made 
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use of it in discourse and parable to express His own idea 
of the chief good for mankind. 

It is not easy to gather together and harmonize the 
various utterances of Christ and His apostles regarding 
the Kingdom so as to reach a definition which is at once 
intelligible, accurate, and sufficiently comprehensive ;_ but 
the following definition seems to gather up all that is of 
primary importance in the New Testament teaching 
regarding it: the Kingdom of God is the moral organiza- 
tion and unifying of men under the law of Tighteous - Love, 
written in their hearts and hallowing all the relationships 
of human life, brought about through the power of God’s 
redeeming love, revealed in Christ and applied to men’s 
souls by the Holy Spirit: 


§ 64. The first thing to be noticed about this definition 
is that the Kingdom of God as here presented is an inward 
spiritual power in the hearts of men, affecting all their 
relationships and institutions rather than itself an institu- 
tion or outward organization of men in a visible society. 

This is in accordance with Christ’s word when He said, 
“The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation, 
neither shall men say, lo here! or lo there! for behold 
the Kingdom of God is within you.” 

The constitutive bond of unity between the members 
of this Kingdom is their common love and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as King and their common possession of that one 
spiritual life which flows from Him. 

As a spiritual kingdom which “ cometh not with observa- 
tion,” the Kingdom of God, while it embraces and influences 
the various outward organizations in which men unite 
for the promotion of human welfare in its various aspects, 
is not to be identified with any of these outward organiza- 
tions. 
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Thus the family unity, which is constituted to promote 
healthy human increase and proper training for the young, 
is profoundly influenced where the Kingdom of God or 
reign of love is established in the hearts of its constituent 
members, purifying and hallowing the Christian home ; 
yet the Kingdom of God is something distinct from the 
Family. So, too, the State, which is another organization 
of men for the promotion of human welfare on the basis 
of law and order and mutual co-operation, is profoundly 
influenced where the Kingdom of God or reign of love is 
progressively established in the hearts of its members. 
Yet the “ Kingdom of God” is not to be identified with 
the political unity of men in State organization. 

So, too, as regards the Visible Church, which is the out- 
ward organization of men for purposes of religious worship, 
witness bearing, and mutual helpfulness. Where the 
Kingdom of God or reign of love is set up in men’s hearts, 
it profoundly affects the visible society or societies in 
which men are organized for purposes of religious worship. 
But it is a mistake to identify the ‘“ Kingdom of God,” 
which is the Christian moral ideal, with the Visible Church 
or outward organization of men for purposes of religious 
worship and witness bearing under either a monarchical 
or democratic method of government. This attempt to 
materialize the Christian moral ideal in a world-wide 
earthly organization of an outward kind has been made 
by the Roman Catholics, who look upon their Visible 
Church as identical with the Kingdom of God. 

But this proceeding, while it is apt, as history shows, to 
issue in much bigotry and arrogance and intolerance, is 
without warrant in Christ’s teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God, which represents it as meantime a 
spiritual inward reality rather than an outward institution, 
though it may assume a more visible outward form at His 
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second coming. The “Kingdom of God,” as the reign 
of love set up in men’s hearts, is wider and more compre- 
hensive than any ecclesiastical organization of men for 
purposes of religious worship. 

It embraces, indeed, men’s religious interests, and pre- 
scribes the principles which should guide men in their 
religious organizations. But it embraces also all other 
human interests—domestic, civic, scientific, esthetic—and 
furnishes principles of guidance for the association of men 
in families, states, and in scientific, industrial, and artistic 
associations, as well as in the ecclesiastical organization or 
church. It is the complete moral organization of men, 
under the power of righteous love, in loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Son of Man and rightful King of men. It is 
extended meantime in the world by the spread of the 
Christian spirit taking possession of men’s hearts and 
guiding them in all their relationships. 

When Christ comes again in glory to take to Himself 
His great power and reign, this kingdom, of which He is 
King, may assume a more visible outward form. But, 
meantime, it is a spiritual kingdom set up in men’s hearts 
by the gradual spread of Christian love leavening all human 
relationships and institutions. The attempt of the Roman 
Catholics to give it outward visibility in a world-wide 
organization under the Pope of Rome as Christ’s vicar 
on earth must be pronounced a failure which has proved 
disastrous in many ways, and a hindrance rather than a help 
to man’s progress in truth and freedom and love. 


§ 65. A second point to notice in the definition that has 
been given of the Kingdom of God is that the law or 
principle under which men are bound together in this king- 
dom is that of righteous love written in men’s hearts. 

Righteous love, as that is explained and illustrated in 
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the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in Christ’s teach- 
ing, is the central law and great unifying principle of God’s 
Kingdom. 

This is equivalent to saying that the Kingdom of God 
is the sphere in which the highest morality is obeyed as the 
Will of God. “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” says 
Christ, “ but he that doeth the will of My Father which is 
in heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). Again, “ Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ”’ (Matt. v. 20). The righteousness of the kingdom 
is realized in the adequate fulfilment of all the duties 
flowing from the various relationships in which men stand 
to one another and to God, as members of families, as 
citizens, as friends, as masters and servants, as Church 
members, etc. For though not in itself an organized 
earthly society or kingdom of this world, the Kingdom of 
God, as the ethical ideal, embraces within its scope all the 
legitimate institutions and earthly organizations under 
which men are organized to carry out the ends of life in 
this world, and it prescribes a law to guide men in all these 
relationships, namely, the law of righteous love in which, 
as Christ declared, is summed up all the law and the 
prophets. 

When this principle shall have taken full possession of 
the hearts of individual men and women so as to govern 
their relations to one another in all the departments of 
human life and activity, then the Kingdom of God shall 
have come—His reign will be established. 

The true citizens of God’s Kingdom are characterized 
by the fact that they have the royal law of love written 
in their hearts and carry it out freely in the various re- 
lationships of life. The righteousness resulting from this 
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is contrasted with the external righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees as not imposed from without, but rising 
from within as an inner and victorious impulse, the law 
being written on the tables of the heart and so fulfilled 
freely and spontaneously. 

It was the promise of the Messianic Kingdom, as de- 
clared by Jeremiah, that God would write His law in the 
hearts of His people so that obedience to it would not be a 
slavish obedience to an external commandment, but rather 
the freedom of self-determination from within (Jer. xxxi. 
33). In Christianity this promise receives its fulfihment. 


§ 66. A third point to be noticed in our definition of the 
Kingdom is that as to the means by which it is to be estab- - 
lished and promoted. The kingdoms of this world are 
founded and maintained by the power of the sword. But 
it is not so with the Kingdom of God as progressively 
realized in this world under the dispensation of the Spirit. 
As it is a spiritual kingdom, it must depend on spiritual 
means for its establishment and spread. 

That power is the vital power of Divine grace or re- 
deeming love supremely manifested in Christ and His cross 
and applied to the souls of men by the Holy Spirit. 
Compulsory methods, such as fire and sword, to which the 
Church has sometimes had recourse for advancing the 
supposed interests of the Kingdom of God, are alien to 
its genius as a kingdom of grace. “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth,” says Christ, “‘ will draw all men unto Me” 
(John xii. 32). It is the drawing power of truth and love, 
and especially of God’s redeeming love revealed in Christ, 
not the driving power of force or compulsion, whereby the 
Kingdom of God is to be established and the social ideal 
to be realized. And the redeeming love of God in Christ 
is applied to men’s souls with efficacious quickening power 
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by the inward working of the Holy Spirit taking of the 
things of Christ and showing them unto us. When the 
gracious influence of the Spirit, accompanying the minis- 
tration of the life-giving word of the Gospel, convincing, 
enlightening, and renewing, is responded to by sinful men 
in the free response of faith and self-surrender, they enter 
the Kingdom of God as willing subjects, and become sharers 
in its blessings and privileges and prospects. 

Thus the entrance upon the Kingdom is at once a new 
birth of the Spirit, or of the Word applied by the Spirit, 
and a free act of repentance and faith, or conversion, for 
which the individual is prepared and enabled by Divine 
grace. “ By grace are ye saved through faith” (Eph. ii. 
8). “Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ” (1 Cor. i. 30). 


§ 67. A fourth point to be noted as to the Kingdom 
concerns the time of its coming. The ‘“‘ Kingdom of God ” 
is sometimes represented in the teaching of Jesus as 
already come, present and operative on this earth in actual 
reality ; sometimes as progressively coming, a gradually 
growing reality destined to expand like seed that has 
been sown; sometimes as yet to come in the future, at the 
end of the present age or dispensation. 

These three aspects of the Kingdom as present or actual, 
progresswe or growing, and apocalyptic or future, are not 
incompatible, and must be combined in any comprehensive 
conception of the Kingdom. 

Even the Old Testament dispensation was, in a sense, 
a first or preparatory stage of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, and the Jews are spoken of as “the children of the 
Kingdom.” It reached a new stage when Jesus came in the 
flesh as the Messiah, the Word of God incarnate, and 
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gathered round Him a body of disciples, so formmg a 
new society within Judaism. “If I by the Spirit of God 
do cast out devils,” said Christ, “then is the Kingdom of 
God come upon you ” (Matt. xii. 28). And when He sent 
forth His disciples to preach He bade them announce to 
the people, “ The Kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you” (Luke x. 9). In this respect Christ’s preaching 
differed from the preaching of John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of the Kingdom, who summoned men to repentance 
as a preparation for the Kingdom which He proclaimed 
was at hand (Matt. iii. 2). The Kingdom, in a measure, 
came on earth when one appeared in whom the perfect 
human life, the moral ideal for man, was perfectly realized. 
It came in the form, as it were, of a seed corn, a small be- 
ginning destined to grow to greatness, when Christ came 
and gathered disciples around Him and laid the foundation 
of a new covenant-relation between God and man by His 
atoning work. 

But the new life that came into this world with the 
Christ is essentially multiplicative—destined to multiply 
and expand in an innumerable company of renewed men, 
redeemed by His saving power and quickened and organized 
and unified by His outpoured Spirit. Still a further stage, 
therefore, of the Kingdom was reached when the Holy 
Ghost was given in power and became operative among 
men after Christ's departure. And now, under the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, the Kingdom of God is in process 
of coming in ever-greater fullness on earth. It is a growing 
thing, gradually and progressively realizing itself alike in 
the individual heart and in the world at large, according as 
men everywhere are being brought into saving relationship 
with Christ through faith, and coming under the sancti- 
fying influence of His teaching and Spirit. 

This aspect of the Kingdom as a growing reality, a 
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present power of salvation in the world reaching sinful men 
and gathering them into that fellowship of souls to which 
belongs eternal life, is one which we find presented in 
various parables of our Lord, such as that of the Sower, 
of the Seed growing secretly, of the Tares, the Mustard 
Seed, the Leaven, and the Drag-net (Matt. xiii.). In this 
aspect the Kingdom of God, as the progressive moral 
organization of men under the principle of righteous love, 
furnishes the vision which inspires the earnest moral and 
social reformers of every age. There may be differences 
of view among political and social reformers as to the 
means or machinery by the help of which such an ideal 
organization of men may best be brought about; but 
all earnest reformers, whether they be individualist or 
socialist in their political views, are inspired by such a 
vision of an ideal organization of men under which the 
greatest welfare and happiness of the greatest number will 
be secured. And this is just “the Kingdom of God.” 
The main difference between the merely “ political” and 
the “religious” social reformer lies in the difference of 
stress laid by each class of reformer on the value and 
importance of political arrangements and State legislation 
as a means of bringing about the ideal social organization 
of men. 

With the political reformer, such as the enthusiastic 
modern socialist, these are all-important, and constitute 
the main object of his aspiration and endeavour. 

With the religious reformer, again, political arrangements 
and State legislation, though not without value, are of 
comparatively secondary importance. He looks rather 
to the change of men’s hearts by the indwelling power of 
Divine love, mediated through Jesus Christ, as the means 
of bringing about that ideal social organization or Kingdom 
of God which is the moral goal of mankind in its social 
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aspect. Hence greater stress is laid on the renewal of 
man’s heart by the saving, sanctifying power of true 
spiritual religion, than on the improving of his economic 
circumstances and surroundings, for bringing in the King- 
dom of God or the reign of righteous love among men. 
This gradual process of leavening mankind with the Spirit 
of Christ, which is the Spirit of love and truth, is now going 
on, as His Gospel spreads and gains influence in the hearts 
of men. 

But this process of becoming is represented in Scripture 
as yet to have a consummation. After the sowing and 
growing there is to come the harvest time. The Kingdom 
is represented in the Gospel as one yet to come in more 
visible power and glory when Christ comes again at the 
end of the present dispensation to take to Himself His 
great power and reign. 

The sons of the Kingdom who have passed hence into 
the silent land through the gateway of death will then be 
manifested in glory. ‘‘ When Christ, who is our life, shall 
appear, then shall we also appear with Him in glory” 
(Col. i. 4). As surely as sowing and growth finally result 
in harvest and completeness, so surely will the Kingdom 
of God, founded by Jesus in weakness and gradually 
growing in our world at present like seed, finally ripen into 
the Kingdom of glory—into “the new heavens and the 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ”’ (2 Pet. iii. 13). 

With whatever apocalyptic imagery and symbolism this 
consummation is clothed in Scripture, the kernel of it is 
something to which the Christian Church looks forward 
with hope and expectation, and which it cannot afford to 
dispense with, without serious loss to the Christian faith. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CONTENT OF THE CHRISTIAN MORAL 
IDEAL IN ITS INDIVIDUAL ASPECT—ETER- 
NAL LIFE. 


§ 68. For the individual, the moral goal or “ highest 
good,” as conceived of by Christian ethics, may be defined 
as eternal life, which is attained as men are brought 
progressively into filial relationship with God through 
faith-union with Jesus Christ. 

Life for the individual human being means self-conscious 
personal life. And according to the Christian view such 
life is essentially a good thing, a thing to be desired ; whereas 
whatever hinders, restrains, or negates such life is an evil. 
In this respect the Christian view differs essentially from 
the pessimistic view, as illustrated in Buddhism, which 
regards personal self-conscious life as an evil and its ex- 
tinction or absorption in “ Nirvana” as the true moral 
goal. 


“°Tig life of which our veins are scant— 
Life and not death for which we pant; 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


§ 69. Eternal life for the individual human being means 
personal life at its best, at its highest perfection, both as 
to quality and quantity or duration. It is a life whose 
freedom and fullness and joy is unhindered and unre- 
stricted by cramping limitations imposed on it from 

7t 
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without, and whose duration is not suddenly put an end 
to by the shock of death. 

Inasmuch as pain, disease, and death serve to impede 
the freedom and fullness and joy of life for the individual, 
the idea of eternal life carries with it the thought of 
deliverance from pain, disease, and death, and from all 
physical ills which serve to impede or mar personal life 
in its freedom and fullness. 

And, inasmuch as sin or moral evil serves, as experience 
abundantly shows, to hinder and impede personal life, 
impairing freedom, destroying joy and peace, and 
diminishing true vitality both in quality and degree, 
“eternal life”? implies deliverance from moral evil as 
well as from physical ills. A mere continuance of personal 
existence would not rightly be described as “ eternal 
life,”’ if that existence were one of bondage and pain and 
misery. On the contrary, such an eternal existence in 
misery is the popular conception of hell or “ eternal 
death.”” When an individual finds himself cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by hard outward conditions which 
press upon his spirit and curb its freedom—as, for example, 
by acute bodily suffering which scarcely leaves him leisure 
to think, or by humiliating and galling conditions of life 
which cannot be submitted to without loss of self-respect 
—then life may cease to be desirable. 

Annihilation would be a welcome relief to a soul for 
whom continued existence was but continued torture. 

To be worth having, life must be exempt from intoler- 
able suffering, and from such hampering outward con- 
ditions as leave no room for the free development of the 
soul. And such freedom is implied in that life which is 
described in Scripture as “ eternal life.”’ 


§ 70. Further, while postulating freedom as a character- 
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istic of “ eternal life,” we must postulate also happiness 
or blessedness. For, though moral perfection rather than 
happiness is the end to be aimed at as the moral goal, 
yet the two are not in the last resort separable. 

Eternal life is life that is free and full and rich as well 
as lasting. Such life is the perfection of personal life, 
and in its realization true happiness or blessedness is to 
be found. For happiness is just the reflex in feeling 
which accompanies the full, free, unimpeded exercise of 
vital faculty or function by a living being. 

And as eternal life—the life that is life indeed—is just 
that life in which the fullest scope is found for vitality or 
the exercise of all the vital faculties belonging to personal 
life, happiness is conjoined to eternal life as effect to 
cause or as quality to substance. 


§ 71. Further, eternal life for persons involves the full- 
ness and perfection of personal relationships. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of personal life as perfect in kind or 
quality apart from personal relationships. | Even in God 
perfect personal life is conceivable by us only as we 
postulate a plurality of persons, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, between whom there is a perfection of personal 
relationship. 

And amid the plurality of finite persons, which con- 
stitutes the intelligible world of our experience, eternal 
life is intelligibly realizable not apart from, but only 
in and through, a fullness and perfection of personal 
relationships. 

Hence the moral goal for the individual, namely, 
eternal life, is inseparable in thought from the moral goal 
for society as a whole, namely, an immense plurality of 
separate though related persons living together in mutual 
love and co-operation as members of a perfect organic 
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whole, or “ Kingdom of ends,” as Kant calls it, wherem 
each is at once servant and master, servant of all, yet 
also law-giver to all by virtue of the free, autonomous 
goodwill which functions alike in all under=the*power 
of a perfect, unifying love. 

That such was Christ’s thought of eternal life appears 
from the words He used in connection with His promises 
to His disciples. His descriptive words concerning the 
life which He had come to give abundantly are not 
borrowed from the splendours of material things such as 
are used to give attractiveness to the Mohammedan con- 
ception of the heavenly life. 

He uses the simplest and most personal words as His 
words of promise. He describes the life into which He 
would ascend, and in which His disciples too were to have 
part, in the terms of personal companionship. These 
relationships of living friendship and communion constitute 
heaven’s supreme good. In these relationships of most 
worth to human hearts its final felicity shall be made 
perfect. ‘‘ Because I live,” He says, “ye shall live 
also” (John xiv. 19). “ Again a little while and ye shall 
see me” (John xvi. 16). “I go unto the Father” 
(John xvi. 16). “Even as the Father hath loved Me, 
I also have loved you” (John xv. 9). “I in them, 
and Thou in Me, that they may be perfected in one” 
(John xvii. 23). This positive content of Jesus’ idea 
of the highest moral good as the perfection of personal 
life in the communion of men with God, and with one 
another in God’s favour, surpasses imagination; yet it 
comes close home to human hearts. This ideal of eternal 
life as the fullness and perfection of personal good in- 
volves as tributary to it, or as elements in which it shall 
realize itself, the moral ideas of holiness, righteousness 
benevolence and love. It is that fullness and positive- 
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ness of good in which all these moral elements consist 
together each in its own proper place. 


§ 72. The nearest approach to a definition of eternal 
life given us in Scripture is contained in that profound 
word, “ This is life eternal, that they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” 
(John xvii. 3). 

God has “ made us for Himself” so that we can “ find 
rest only in Him ”—we can live our own true life and 
realize the true end of our being only as we come to know 
Him and to live in holy, loving fellowship with Him. 
Whether such knowledge of and fellowship with God be 
taken as describing the essence of eternal life, or rather 
as the condition and means of attaining to and enjoying 
such life, after the analogy of such sayings as, “I am the 
resurrection and the life,’ “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life,” the meaning is much the same in 
either case. 

And this knowledge of and fellowship with the only true 
God is mediated to us through “Jesus Christ, whom He 
has sent.” But if eternal life consists in our coming to 
know God through Jesus Christ whom He has sent, in such 
a way as enables us to live in loving and believing fellow- 
ship with Him as children with a Father, then eternal 
life may be entered upon by us even here and now, sur- 
rounded though we are by the shadows of a temporal 
existence, subject to the shows of sense and the sad fruits 
of sin and death. Though the full glories of the life eternal 
will only be revealed in the hereafter, when we have 
“ shuffled off this mortal coil” of corruptible flesh and 
become clothed upon with “the house which is from above,” 
—the incorruptible tabernacle which Christ is preparing 
for His own—yet even now we may enter by faith upon 
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that life of fellowship with God and Jesus Christ, our risen 
Lord, which will serve to lift us above the temporal world 
and give us the victory over its sin and suffering and death. 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith ” (1 John v. 4). Eternal life thus means “ living in 
the love of God,” living in conscious, believing, trustful 
fellowship with God, who has revealed Himself as love 
through Jesus Christ whom He has sent. This may be in 
part a present knowledge and experience, and it embraces 
at once the highest perfection and the truest blessedness 
or happiness of life. For perfection and blessedness or 
happiness cannot without error be kept separate from one 
another as elements in the moral ideal. And while this 
moral ideal of life in knowing and abiding in fellowship 
with the living and true God is clearly set before us in the 
recorded teaching of Jesus Christ, it is perfectly exemplified 
for our admiration and imitation in His life and character, 
which shine forth upon us from the Gospel records. 

So that we may say that the Christian moral ideal is 
concretely set before us as Jesus Christ Himself, as He was 
known on earth by those who were eye-witnesses of His 
glory, and as He has been glorified in the Spirit and in the 
adoration of His Church. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE MODE OF REALIZING THE MORAL IDEAL 
—THE ERA OF LAW. 


§ 73. Ir the content of the moral ideal for man be that 
which the holy, loving will of God prescribes as “‘ the Good,” 
then, clearly, the mode of realizing the moral ideal will be 
through the wills of individuals being brought freely into 
perfect accord with the Divine will. When such habitual 
unison of will between man and God is reached in human 
life and social organization, God’s Kingdom will have 
come—His will will be “‘done on earth, even as it is in 
heaven.” 

When the individual human being has learned to yield 
himself at all times in full and free surrender to what is 
revealed to him and apprehended by him as God’s will, 
he will have reached a perfection of character and conduct 
which cannot be surpassed; he will have realized the 
moral ideal in himself as an individual, even as it has 
been realized in the perfect life of Jesus Christ, the ideal of 
manhood. 


§ 74. In the Bible picture of the primitive condition of 
man on earth he is represented as beginning his career as 
a free moral agent, immature indeed, yet with a knowledge 
of right and wrong and a freedom of will such as made it 
possible for him to have attained to the realization of the 
moral ideal along the pathway of free obedience to the 


revealed will of God. 
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The pictorial imagery in which the story of the first 
progenitors of the human race is clothed—the Garden with 
its forbidden fruit, the Tempter in serpent form, etc.—is 
of secondary moment. The essential features of the story 
are that the alternatives of right and wrong did present 
themselves to the free will of a being capable of distinguish- 
ing between them and of choosing either course, and that 
man, in the beginning of his career as a moral agent, 
deliberately chose to disobey the known will of God, to 
whom he owed his being. 

By this deliberate choice of evil—this setting of indi- 
vidual self-will in opposition to the known will of God 
at the outset of their career as free moral agents—the first 
progenitors of the human race are represented in Scripture 
as falling under sin and forfeiting the position and privileges 
God intended for them as loving and obedient children, 
and as prejudicing also the position and privileges of their 
natural descendants, who inherit from them a fallen 
nature. 


§75. The modern evolutionary theory of man’s origin 
and primitive condition as the genetic descendant of ape- 
like ancestors tends in some quarters to discredit this 
Bible picture of primitive man and his fall into sin, and to 
represent sin rather as the inevitable result of the assertion 
of the brute nature, out of which man was slowly emerging, 
over against his dawning moral consciousness. 

This would represent “sin” as a necessity in man’s 
development from submoral ancestors, and the conscious- 
ness of sin as the necessary accompaniment of the dawning 
and developing of moral consciousness in a being emerging 
from the submoral bestial, to the moral human state. 
Whether this view of the origin and nature of sin furnishes 
a sufficient basis for attributing to it that blameworthi- 
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ness or guilt which Christian ethics ascribes to it and 
which conscience endorses is, to say the least, very 
doubtful. 

Any view which provides for a beginning of moral 
agency and moral responsibility among created beings 
must, it would seem, presuppose a distinct beginning of 
something new in the world when the first morally re- 
sponsible agents appeared on the scene, even though these 
emerged genetically from subhuman non-moral ancestors 
rather than by a direct act of creation unrelated to previous 
living existence. And if moral agency had a true historic 
beginning on this earth it would seem necessary to pre- 
suppose that the first moral agents that appeared were, 
to begin with, endowed with such measure of knowledge 
of good and evil and such freedom of will as made it possible 
for them to progress either towards habitual and con- 
firmed goodness by right moral choice or towards rejection 
of the good which is sin. 

That the first free moral agents chose the latter direction 
~eannot be attributed to their nature or constitution with- 
out taking the real meaning out of sin, nor can it be attri- 
buted to any predetermining activity of the Divine will, 
which would make God the cause of sin, but solely to the 
originating activity of the free will of the morally re- 
sponsible created being. 

However sin or moral evil came to be among men, it is 
a deplorable and disastrous fact, having many bitter con- 
sequences for mankind which must be taken account of 
and found room for in any theory of morals. 

The simplest ethical conception we can form of it is 
that it is that which ought not to be, as being an offence 
against God and contrary to His will. And we cannot, 
without contradiction, conceive of that which ought not 
to be as something which emerges necessarily in the course 
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of an evolution grounded in the preordaining will of the 
good and holy God. 

Such a conception of sin may fit in to a mechanical 
theory of evolution which leaves no room for human 
freedom as an originating cause of anything that happens 
in history. But such a view does not harmonize with the 
deliverances of our moral consciousness, which have as 
good a right to be heard in regard to what is true as has 
the logical intellect, which craves for ultimate unity in the 
realm of causation. 


§ 76. With the emergence of sin through the misuse by 
man of his God-given freedom of will, the problem of the 
realization of the moral ideal by man assumed a new 
form. Man, having fallen and become alienated from God 
through sin, needs to be redeemed and restored to fellow- 
ship with God ere he can realize his moral ideal and attain 
to his true, divinely intended destiny. Action on God’s 
part, Divine redeeming grace, is needed to counteract the 
-evil consequences of sin and restore the fallen to filial 
position and privilege. And God in His redeeming love 
enters upon the work of winning back and restoring His 
fallen children from the beginning of human history. 
But before Divine grace could be fully and effectively 
manifested in history for the restoration of the fallen it 
was necessary that an era of law should intervene to 
educate and discipline and humble the race, and prepare 
them for the reception and appropriation of redeeming 
grace. 


§ 77. Under the era of the Law, as illustrated in the 
history and experience of Israel as a people, we see a 
necessary education and preparation going forward towards 
the ultimate realization of the moral ideal among men. 
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The contents of the moral law are set forth in the form of 
Commandments imposed on the will of man from without. 
The mode of realizing the moral ideal presents itself in 
this legal era under the form of obedience to an authoritative 
commandment, the rendering of which merits reward, 
while the failure to render it deserves punishment. The 
discipline of the Law was fitted and intended to produce 
various effects on sinful man in preparation for the dis- 
pensation of gospel grace and spiritual renewal. Among 
these characteristics of the moral consciousness,as developed 
under the discipline of the Law, may be noted (1) the growth 
of conscience ; (2) the development of the ideas of right 
and duty; and (3) the development of the sense of sin, 
with (4) a corresponding growth in the moral conception 
of God. 


§ 78. The growth of conscience under the influence of the 
law is illustrated in the history of Israel, developing from 
the stage when the family or tribe is conceived of as the 
social unit in relation to God, to that in which the nation 
becomes the unit, and ultimately reaching the stage when 
the individual comes to prominence and individual con- 
science is emphasized. 

(a) In the patriarchal age, as illustrated in the story of 
Abraham, conscience appears as the sense of obligation 
resting on the head of the family or tribe to yield implicit 
and unquestioning obedience to the will of God, however 
arbitrary it may seem and whatever cost it may involve. 

Abraham’s response to the command to offer up his 
son Isaac (in imitation, it would seem, of sacrificial customs 
then current) illustrates this phase of the development 
of conscience, and shows how the spirit of entire surrender 
to God’s will manifested by the patriarch was rewarded by 
the gaining of a better knowledge of God and the reason- 
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ableness of His will. This earlier stage in the development 
of conscience has its analogue in the forming conscience of 
the little child. There appears at first in the mere child 
little independent or individual sense of ethical values. 
The commandment of the parent is moral law to the child, 
however arbitrary, though, under the discipline of wise 
home law, the element of apparent arbitrariness connected 
with the law at first progressively diminishes and the 
child’s moral nature begins to gather substance and grow 
into an independent and enlightened personal conscience. 
(b) ‘A further stage in the development of conscience in 
Israel is reached in the Mosaic period, when Israel as a 
nation becomes conscious of itself as the people of Jehovah, 
and develops a national consciousness under the Law. 
The Law revealed through Moses becomes the formative 
power in building up a nation with a consciousness of 
special relationship to Jehovah, their God, and a strong 
sense of their obligation to Him and to one another 
through Him. Moral obligation im Israel has, through 
Moses and the Law, become a national sense of the service 
which is owed to the God of Israel. All the duties, 
privileges, and hopes of the Israelite were bound up in 
the national covenant with the Lord. The Law of God, 
though conceived of in a less arbitrary and more ethical 
and rational way than in the patriarchal period, is still a 
law imposed from without on a particular chosen people, 
regulative of their relations to God and to one another 
and distinguishing them from other peoples. Obedience 
to this external law is conceived of as the principle of 
morality. The Mosaic Law tended to produce an intense 
particularism in the moral consciousness of the Hebrews 
as the chosen people. A national conscience is developed, 
the public opinion of a people which had been formed and 
fashioned under one law and in one moral mould. The 
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people that know not the Law are accursed. They are 
outside the scope of the covenant. 

This intense particularism is in some measure counter- 
acted and rectified in the teaching of the later prophets 
of Israel, who show a tendency towards a wider outlook, a 
universalism, both in ethics and religion, wide as humanity, 
and not limited to Israel as the one people of God’s choice. 

The covenant of Jehovah had indeed been made with 
one chosen people ; but it had the blessing of other nations 
in view. Thus, in the teaching of the prophets, moral 
principles and religious hopes of universal validity begin 
to gain place and power amid the peculiar obligations of 
the covenant people, above the ceremonial Law, and there 
is a spiritual deepening of conscience and of morality as 
a whole. 

(c) A final stage in the growth of conscience in Israel 
is reached in the development of the individual conscience 
under the Law as contrasted with the merely corporate or 
national conscience. 

In the earlier stages of moral development in Israel, the 
individual is sunk in the nation or community. The 
individual person has moral well-being and prosperity 
only in the moral well-being and welfare of the people. 
The morality emphasized is that of the social group or 
organism. It is the era of moral and religious socialism. 
The age of acute individuality is not yet come. 

But, towards the end of the prophetic period, in the 
time of Ezekiel and the Exile, when Israelitish nationalism 

had been humbled, the national consciousness begins to 
fall into the background in religious thought, and the 
individual conscience begins to be developed and to come 
to the front. 

Jehovah is still conceived of as a sovereign Lawgiver, 
yet not the Lawgiver for the community only, but also 
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immediately and personally for the individual soul. This 
development of the individual conscience under the Law, of 
which we see the beginnings in the period of the Exile, 
reaches maturity later in Judaistic legalism. It is illus- 
trated in the personal experience, under the discipline of 
the Law, of Paul, as refiected in the seventh chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans. 


§ 79. A second characteristic of the legal epoch of moral 
development is the rise and development of the idea of 
right with the corresponding idea of duty. e 

The idea of right springs naturally from the conscious- 
ness of being under imperative Divine law which is entitled 
to command us absolutely. The right is the one thing 
that ought to be done. It is this sense of moral obliga- 
tion which men come to feel under the revelation of law 
that serves to define for us the idea of right. 

Alike in the history of the race and in the life of the 
individual soul there comes, as matter of fact, a time when, 
on the one hand, the morally necessary or right is felt 
to be laid on us with the authority of a “ categorical 
imperative,” or absolute law; and, on the other hand, 
obedience is realized to be the only true position of the 
will. This is God’s revelation of His Law in us. 

The abstract or formal idea of right, as that which ought 
to be, is the same for all men at all times. 

The content with which this abstract idea comes to be 
filled out and made concrete depends on the progressive 
moral development of men and nations under the educating 
influence of Divine revelation. 

Primarily and most comprehensively the “right” 
involves a certain attitude and action of individual men 
and nations in relation to God, whose character and will is 
the source of imperative moral law. ‘‘ To do the revealed 
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will of God ” is for man the right. But with this idea of 
the right flowing from God’s claim upon us there arises 
also the moral consciousness of the “ rights”? of men in 
relation to one another. These human rights of men in 
relation to one another are all grounded in the primary 
Divine right which springs from our relation to God and 
His claims upon us. There is a Divine order to be observed 
by men in their relations to one another, because all 
alike stand in relation to God, whose claim upon us is 
supreme. 

The “rights”? of man spring not from any supposed 
“social contract ” or necessity of social co-operation, but 
primarily from the nature of personality—from the ethical 
nature of man as constituted by God, the sovereign Person, 
after whose image man as a person has been made. Only 
as they are grounded in the supreme Divine right, which 
God, the source of true righteousness and rightful Law- 
giver for all moral beings, has claim to from men, can 
human rights be securely established. 

The idea of “ right ” carries with it the idea of “ duty,” 
which just means doing the right thing. 

Tf “right” and “rights”? mean “ what ought to be 
accepted and approved as morally necessary,” “ duty ” 
means “obedience to right recognized as the only true 
position of man’s will.” 


§ 80. A third characteristic of man’s moral consciousness 
under the era of the Law is the development of the sense 
of sin as something morally imputable to the individual— 
the consciousness of sin as “ guilt.” 

In the earlier Hebrew conception, the consciousness of 
sin under the Law is corporate’ or national rather than 
individualistic, and forensic rather than ethical. 

Sin is regarded as a failure to keep some requirement 
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of the national covenant with God, exposing the nation 
as a whole to punishment at God’s hands. 

Forensic liability before Israel’s God rather than moral 
culpability marked the earlier sense of sin in Israel. But 
as time went on, and the knowledge of God’s holy will 
increased, the sense of sin as moral wrong deepened and 
became more personal or individualistic. Sin was regarded 
as against Jehovah, and, as Jehovah was believed to be the 
Judge of men to whom all might look for vindication, sins 
against men took on a deeper religious significance and 
were condemned by the prophets of Israel as unrighteous- 
ness before God. 

Closely connected with the deepening consciousness of 
sin, the moral consciousness is overshadowed by the thought 
of penalty. The retributive aspect of Divine law, as carry- 
ing with it the prospect of penalty to the offender, is pre- 
dominant. Fear pervades the ethical life. The distinctive 
element of conscience at this stage is the sense of moral 
retribution and the dishonour of soul in view of the just 
incurrence of moral penalty. St. Paul’s words, “ When 
the commandment came, sin revived, and I died,” give 
expression to this phase of the moral consciousness under 
the Law. Connected with this condemning aspect of 
conscience under the Law is the craving of the awakened 
conscience for some means of expiating, and so getting 
rid of, guilt. The sacrificial systems of Jew and Gentile 
have their root in this moral demand of man’s awakened 
conscience under the Law, and rest upon it. 


§ 81. Alongside of this moral development of conscience 
under the Law there may be traced also a growth in the 
moral conception of God. As the moral history of man 
deepens and enlarges, the revelation of God which comes 
through moral experience grows closer and richer. Under 
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the schooling of the Law, the consciousness grows and 
deepens that the Law ought to be obeyed, not simply as 
an arbitrary commandment of an overruling will, but as 
itself the revelation of a holy personal character and will 
which ought to rule because it is altogether just and true. 
The Law is seen to be enthroned, not in the arbitrary will, 
but in the eternal righteousness of a God who is holy and 
just and good. 

This moral perception of the holiness and righteousness 
of the eternal God who is the source of law may be seen 
well exemplified in the pre-Christian moral consciousness 
and theology of St. Paul, while he was still dominated by 
the legal conception of religion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE REVELATION OF 
LAW TO LEAD TO THE REALIZATION OF 
THE MORAL IDEAL. 


§ 82. THE legal epoch in which the Divine is revealed 
to man as law imposed from without or from above on 
man’s will is an important and necessary stage in man’s 
moral development ; but it is not the highest or perfect 
stage. 

Even if man’s moral development were a perfectly 
normal one, unimpeded by any influx of Sin with its 
accompanying guilt and inward moral corruption, a mere 
revelation of the Divine as law imposed from without 
could not of itself be the basis of the highest morality or 
lead to the realization of the true moral ideal. And still 
more obvious is the inadequacy of a revelation of law to 
lead to the realization of man’s moral ideal where sin has 
intruded and laid its blighting influence on man’s moral 
nature. 


§ 83. Even if man had not misused his free will so as 
to give way to sin and come under its blighting effects 
he could not have attained to his true moral ideal under 
a mere revelation of Divine law with its atmosphere of 
rights and duties. 

For that ideal implies the perfection of personal relation- 
ship between God and man, and man and his fellow-man, 
in free, joyous, satisfying life. 

88 
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But a relationship of which law is the basis, though 
it may have a certain moral elevation and worth, is not 
the highest kind of personal relationship, or one out of 
which the true freedom and joy and satisfaction of per- 
fected moral life can arise. 

This is true of the relationship between God and man. 
The relationship of authoritative lawgiver, on the one 
hand, and submissive agent, on the other, is not the ideal 
kind of personal relationship. 

A perfect relationship between persons is one in which 
each gives himself to the other in the free self-surrender 
of unifying love, as in the ideal marriage relationship. 
Law may do something towards protecting marriage and 
defining the rights and duties of married persons. But 
it needs something more than law to constitute a true 
marriage. That can be effected only by the principle of 
love under which they become so united as to become 
like one self, merged in one another, and needing no 
external law to regulate their relations. 

If the relationship between God and man is to exhibit 
the perfection of personal relationship, it must be one, 
not of mere law externally imposed, but of perfect unifying 
love, a relationship in which God does not merely set forth 
His will as law for man, His servant and subject, to obey, 
but enters into intimate loving fellowship with man, 
gives Himself to man in the free self-surrender of a perfect 
love to which man responds in a like surrender of himself 
to God. 

In such a union alone, where love is fully and freely 
given in response to love revealed, can man realize his 
moral ideal and attain to the perfect freedom of eternal 
life. A life lived in obedience to the authoritative revealed 
will of God, conceived of as Lawgiver and Judge, is not 
yet freed from fear and an element of bondage. A life 
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lived in loving, trustful fellowship with eternal God, appre- 
hended and known as One who loves us and has given 
Himself to us in perfect love, is freed from all fear and 
bondage and crowned with a fullness of satisfaction. 


§ 84. And if the perfection of relationship between the 
human individual and God can be realized only by the 
revelation of a perfect love on God’s side, responded to 
by a similar love on man’s part, so, too, the perfect relation- 
ship of men among themselves, the true Divine order or 
Kingdom of God, can never be realized under a reign of 
mere law imposed from without, but only as the spirit of 
love comes to be shed abroad in men’s hearts with its 
wonderful unifying power. Law and right lie at the 
basis of our social life in civic communities or states. Nor 
do we undervalue the importance of these as organizing 
influences and counteractives to human sin with its 
disintegrating tendencies. 

But laws and rights, however elaborately defined and 
protected, will not of themselves lead to a perfect social 
order among men. Their chief worth is as affording 
preparation and furnishing opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion in men of that spirit of true love which is the fulfilling 
of the law, and by which alone a Divine order of love and 
brotherhood can become progressively established among 
men. 

Thus, even apart from the intrusion of sin and its 
blighting effects on man’s moral nature, a revelation of 
the Divine as Law would need to be supplemented by a 
revelation of God as perfect Love, such as is furnished by 
the Incarnation, ere the moral ideal for men could be 
realized. 


§ 85. The inadequacy of the revelation of law to lead 
to the realization by men of the moral ideal becomes still 
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more obvious when we take account of the influx of sin 
with its accompanying consciousness of guilt and its 
blighting influence on man’s moral nature. 

If the revelation of Divine law with its commands could 
not suffice to bring the realization of the moral ideal even 
to the sinless who could keep in the path of obedience, 
still less could it suffice for the- fallen, alienated from God 
by their sense of guilt, impeded as regards right living by 
the blighting influences of sin. 

And this is the condition of sinful men to whom is 
revealed the holy law of God. 

The promulgation, by inspired prophets and statesmen 
like Moses, of law as a law of duty owed by man to God, 
as a law of rights between man and man grounded in 
ethical personality and the eternal righteousness of God, 
serves indeed an important and useful purpose in the 
moral development of mankind even after sin has intruded. 
It serves to keep alive that sense of obligation to God 
which lies at the root of all religious worship. It serves 
also to promote the social organization of men in families 
and civic communities or states in which rights are roughly 
protected by the strong arm of civil authority. Thereby, 
through the spread of what is called civilization, opportunity 
is afforded man to progress in science and art and effective 
social organization. 

But the revelation of law, of the morally right, cannot 
of itself lead to its realization by sinful men. Mere law can 
make nothing perfect. It cannot bring sinful men into 
right relationship with God, or with one another through 
Him, and so bring about a true salvation. In two respects 
especially is the revelation of law seen to be inadequate as a 
means of leading to the realization of the moral ideal by 
sinful men. It furnishes no means of ridding sinners of 
that consciousness of guilt which weighs them down and 
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alienates them from the holy God. And it brings with it 
no efficacious power to transform and quicken and renew 
man’s sin-corrupted heart and endow him with new living 
energy to overcome sin and rise to holiness. Viewed as 
the holy condemning law of God, the revealed moral law 
is a law of death to the sinner with no power in it unto 
salvation. Through the law comes the knowledge of sin, 
but not the power to overcome it. 

And so in the fullness of time, when the Law had done 
its work in awakening conscience and convincing sinful 
men of their sin and helplessness, God revealed Himself 
to mankind as not merely the source of righteous law, 
but as the God of grace and salvation, becoming In- 
carnate out of His great love in our human nature in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the sinless man, for the help and 
deliverance of the sinful children of men. Even during 
the legal epoch in Israel the promise of a loftier revelation 
of Divine grace and redeeming love yet to be realized was 
never altogether absent. It was, indeed, overshadowed 
for a time by the predominant legalism arising from the 
revelation of law given through Moses. Yet, alongside 
the Law, the promise of grace retained its place in the 
moral consciousness of Israel and became increasingly 
prominent and important among the later prophets as 
the failure of the Law to lead to salvation became growingly 
manifest. Thus while, under the pressure of the Law and 
its requirements, the altars of the sinful people smoked 
with sacrifices pointing to a felt need for expiation and 
atonement, the prophets of Israel were led with increasing 
clearness to look forward to a Divine theophany in the 
coming of a Messiah, a perfect prophet, priest, and king, 
who should bring about a true moral purification and 
inaugurate God’s kingdom of grace among the sinful 
children of men. 
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§ 86. The outstanding feature of the Gospel era is that 
here God is manifested, not merely or mainly as a God of 
righteous law (though that side of the truth is not ignored 
or negated), but supremely as a God of love and grace, 
giving Himself to man in the fullness of a perfect love, 
taking upon Himself the burden of man’s sin and guilt 
with a view to its removal, and communicating to sinful 
man a new power or energy of life and love to enable him 
to rise above sin and realize in fellowship with God Him- 
self the true moral good. 

The central and illuminative truth of the Gospel dis- 
pensation is that of the union of the Divine and the human 
—the self-communication of God to man — effected 
primarily in the Incarnation of the Divine Logos in the 
man, Christ Jesus, with a view to His ultimate incarnation 
or indwelling in a redeemed and renewed humanity. 


§ 87. Under the Gospel dispensation the way indicated 
towards the realization of the moral ideal is no longer 
painstaking effort to do the works of the Law and estab- 
lish a righteousness of our own, but faith in Jesus Christ, 
the Perfect Revealer of God to man and the Reconciler 
of sinful men to God. Such faith is the reasonable 
response of man’s mind and heart in intellectual assent 
and moral self-surrender to that revelation of God’s 
character and will, His love and grace and purpose of 
good, made to us in the fact of Christ with all that that 
fact implies. 

The Law is but our “schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ,” that we may be saved by grace through faith. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN FAITH TO LEAD 
TO THE REALIZATION OF THE MORAL IDEAL, 


§ 88. Unper the era of legalism, when God’s will appears 
as law imposed on man’s will from without, the mode of 
realizing the moral ideal appears as the resolute effort 
of the individual human will to obey the Divine law. 
Such striving, even if it were successful, would not, as we 
have seen, lead up to a perfection of personal relationship 
between man and God. 

But the intrusion of sin with its blighting effect on 
man’s moral nature has made it practically impossible for 
sinful man to rise to his true moral ideal by striving to do 
the works of the Law. 

The effect of such efforts to attain to righteousness by 
rendering a perfect obedience to God’s law, conceived of 
as imposed from without, is but to convince the striver 
of his sin and weakness and to beget in him despondency 
and self-condemnation in proportion to his moral earnest- 
ness and insight. 

This is well seen in the experience of 8t. Paul while at 
this stage of moral development, as recorded in the seventh 
chapter of Romans. Under the Gospel dispensation, of 
which Christ Jesus is the centre, a new mode of realizing 
the moral ideal is presented to weak and sinful men, of 
which the leading features are (1) God’s communication 
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redeeming love and renewing life-giving power through 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word ; and (2) man’s appro- 
priation of this redeeming and quickening spiritual power 
through a living and vitalizing faith in Christ. 

The Divine gift of grace in Christ, and faith as the 
means on man’s part of appropriating this gift, thus fall 
to be considered in connection with the Christian mode 
of realizing the moral ideal. 


§ 89. The self-communication of the Divine life—the 
Logos or Word of God in perfect fullness—to man, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, is the central revelation of the 
Christian Gospel. Christ Jesus is the Word who in the 
beginning was with God and was God, made flesh, and so 
is perfect Son of God and unique as such among men. 
But, as genetically connected with the human race through 
birth of a human mother, He is truly Son of man and kin 
to all mankind. In Him the divine and the human are 
brought to unity in an individual man who is also the 
typical representative man, the Second Adam and Head 
of a new humanity redeemed and renewed by His saving 
and sanctifying power. 

The Word of God who became incarnate in the fullness 
of time in Jesus Christ is that active principle, power, or 
agency of the Godhead which is operative in the work of 
creation, and underlies and guides the upward evolutionary 
process in the created world from the beginning. “ All 
things have been created through Him and unto Him; and 
He is before all things, and in Him all things consist ” 
(Col. i. 16, 17). Man, the crown of creation, is made in 
the image of God and so fitted in form to be the home 
or visible habitation of the Logos incarnate. The first 
Adam, the primal head of the human race, failed, through 
misuse of his freedom of will, to attain to true ethical 
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sonship to God, and so became the head of a race of sinful 
men unable through sin to attain to their true destiny 
and felicity as children of God and heirs of eternal life. 
But the word of God, though hindered of manifestation 
because of sin, continued operative in humanity, com- 
bating the down-dragging power of sin and preparing the 
way for self-manifestation or incarnation in a human 
Being who should be sinless and become the Head of a 
redeemed and renewed humanity. The word of God, 
dwelling in and speaking through the inspired prophets 
of Israel, prepared the way for His self-manifestation in 
the Christ who, in the fullness of time, came, “ a light to 
lighten the nations, and the glory of His people Israel.” 
In the Christ, born of a woman, manhood—the form of 
man—reaches its supreme realization, and the Word of 
God is incarnate and fully expressed. Creation thus 
reaches its consummation, and evolution its goal, in the 
self-expression in human form of that Divine power 
“through whom are all things and unto whom are all 
things.” And because of the intrusion of sin with its 
blighting effects into humanity’s development, the work 
of this Second Adam, this representative Head of humanity, 
had to be essentially a work of redemption, of recon- 
ciliation, and renewal. 


§90. In carrying through this work of redemption, 
reconciliation, and renewal, the Son of God and Son of 
man had to be a sin-bearer on behalf of the guilty race 
of mankind, whose representative Head He had become. 
And as sin-bearer He must needs suffer even unto death, 
and that in its bitterest form, whereby expression was 
given in the person of man’s representative sin-bearer, to 
the Divine condemnation of man’s sin. 

In thus enduring vicariously sin’s penalty and acquiescing 
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therein as the rightful expression of the Divine antagonism 
to human sin, Christ as sin-bearer has satisfied the re- 
quirements of Divine justice and given adequate expres- 
sion to the Divine condemnation of sin, as well as to the 
Divine love, so that a free forgiveness and reconciliation 
can become the portion of sinners who look to Him and 
become one with Him through the appropriating receptive- 
ness of faith. “ There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 1). “God is 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
unto men their trespasses ” (2 Cor. v. 19). Because Christ 
was God’s beloved Son and sinless, His voluntary bearing 
of the burden and penalty of His brethren’s sin served to 
give expression to the Divine condemnation of human 
sin in a supremely impressive and heart-moving way, such 
as makes it possible for God to bestow, and Christian 
believers to receive, pardon and reconciliation, without 
prejudice or injury to that moral order which has its root 
and source in God’s holy will. 

A forgiveness of sinners, not accompanied by or mediated 
through an adequate expression of God’s hatred and 
condemnation of their sin, would not be worthy of God’s 
holiness or in keeping with that moral order on which His 
universe is based. 

God’s grace in forgiving sinners is not seen in His winking 
at or overlooking their sin, as though it were a light or 
trivial thing which did not matter much, but in His sending 
His own Son to be the propitiation for our sin, by bearing 
it in His own body on the tree. 


§ 91. There are some who teach that the Incarnation 
—the fact of the Divine word becoming flesh in the person 
of Christ—is itself the atonement or at-one-ment of God 
and man. There is an element of truth in this. Had 
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men not become sinful, and alienated from God because 
of sin, the Incarnation would have been all the at-one-ment 
needed, and there would have been no need for the In- 
carnate Word to suffer and to taste the bitterness and 
humiliation of death on the cross. 

An incarnation might still have been needful to give 
humanity its proper Head, but the history of the In- 
carnate Word would have been different. But the influx 
of sin made it inevitable that the Incarnate Word should 
suffer and die the bitter death of the cross. And surely 
this suffering and death form no unimportant part of the 
at-one-ment or reconciliation effected through the Incarna- 
tion of the Divine Word. Nor has any adequate meaning 
or significance been attributed to this suffering and death 
of the Incarnate Word except by those who, with Paul 
and his fellow-apostles, see in it the vicarious bearing of 
the burden and penalty of man’s sin, by the Incarnate 
Son of God and Son of man as the representative Head and 
Reconciler of our sinful race. ‘‘ God hath set forth Christ 
to be a propitiation ” (Rom. iu. 25). 

There are others, again, who teach that the essential 
function of the Christ as Saviour is simply to reveal to all 
men the already existing fact of their essential oneness with 
God as sons—a fact which He experienced and made claim 
to in His own person, and which He would teach us all 
to experience and lay claim to in our own case after His 
example. Thus He claims to be the “Son of God,” we 
are told, in no other sense than He would have us believe 
and claim ourselves to be sons of God. His work is 
essentially that of a prophet or revealer of philosophical 
truth regarding the unity of the human and divine which 
other men have failed to realize and appropriate. 

But this conception of the person and work of Christ, 
as but the prophetic revealer to men of the essential philo- 
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sophical truth of their existing and inalienable sonship 
to God, is neither in accordance with Scripture nor in 
harmony with our human experience. 

It fails to take due account of the new beginning in the 
history of humanity made with Christ. 

In Him the Divine word has become Incarnate as in no 
previously existing son of man. 

And, while it is His function as Redeemer to bring many 
sons unto glory and make them sharers in His Divine life of 
realized sonship to God, He does this, not simply by reveal- 
ing to sinful men that they already are sons of God and 
should claim to be so, like Himself, but by redeeming from 
sin and reconciling to God, through His atoning work and 
outpoured Spirit, those among men who become one with 
Him by faith, so making them sharers in that Divine life 
of sonship of which He is the bearer and bestower. His 
sonship to God as the Incarnate Word is immediate, direct, 
and original, while the sonship of those who become one 
with Him by faith is mediate and derived from Him who is 
our life. The sonship of sinful men, alienated from God 
through sin and still apart from Christ and under sin’s 
dominion, is but potential, and can become actual only 
through vital union with Him and participation of His Spirit. 


§.92. Christian Faith is the means on man’s side of 
appropriating the Divine gift of grace in Christ, and so 
of rising to the fulfilment of the moral ideal. It is just 
the response of the human soul in intellectual assent, 
grateful feeling, and true moral surrender to that highest 
self-revelation of God as love which is made to us in the 
fact of Christ and all that that fact implies. 

This serves as an effective mode of realizing the moral 
ideal, superior to the effort at law-keeping or any other 
mode, for various reasons, 
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(1) In the first place, it brings the sinner, burdened in 
conscience and alienated from God through sin, into a 
new atmosphere or environment : that, namely, of recon- 
ciliation with God, which furnishes the basis of the possi- 
bility of all further progress in character and moral 
achievement. 

The sense of guilt and condemnation keeps men from 
union with God in filial trust and fellowship, and without 
such union true life and life’s product, character, are 
impossible. 

Faith in Christ, implying as it does union with Him in 
love and sympathy and moral appropriation as our repre- 
sentative and sin-bearer, who “ bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree,” brings with it the assurance of pardon 
or forgiveness and of reconciliation with God. Guilt no 
longer stands between the sinner who believes and God, 
hemming him into his isolation, affecting him with moral 
paralysis. 

We are lifted into the new atmosphere or environment 
of reconciliation. Believing in the forgiveness of sins, 
mediated through Christ’s redeeming work, peace and joy and 
hope arise within us, taking the place of fear and distrust. 


§ 93. (2) Again, faith in Jesus Christ as the Incarnate 
Word of God gives definiteness and concreteness to our 
conception of the moral end to be aimed at by us, and so 
furnishes us with a ruling principle for practical guidance 
in life. 

Christ is the embodiment of the moral ideal for us. 
He is the content of the moral ideal expressed or embodied 
in a concrete human life. 

To be conformed to the image of Christ, to have that 
mind in us which was in Him, is the moral goal for us as 
individuals. “To me to live is Christ,” says St. Paul 
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(Phil. i. 21). “TI live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Himself 
for me” (Gal. 1. 20). 

To love God with all our heart and our neighbour as our- 
selves, after the example of Christ—that is the sum of 
Christian duty for the individual, unified in a single 
precept. To vindicate Christ’s sovereignty throughout 
the whole domain of our nature and constitution and in 
every department of life—that is the one thing we have to 
do as Christians. 

To appropriate Christ as our life by the active receptive- 
ness of faith so that He becomes formed in us as the 
higher self, the centre of our thought and volition—that is 
our moral goal. 

This ruling principle, furnished by faith in Christ, gives 
unity and simplicity to Christian character, and definite- 
ness to the moral goal, alike for the individual and for 
society as a whole. 


§ 94. (3) Further, faith in Christ furnishes us with an 
inspiring motive and makes us partakers of a new spiritual 
power for the realization of the moral ideal. The inspiring 
motive is love, evoked by and answering to the mighty 
love of God manifested in the gift of Jesus Christ. “ We 
love Him, because He first loved us” (1 John iv. 19). 
“Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things as silver 
and gold .. . but with the precious blood of Christ ” 
(1 Pet. i. 18, 19). 

“Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price ” 
(1 Cor. vi. 19, 20). 

“Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee with myself to love, 


And thou must love me who have died for thee.” 
(Brownine, Hp. of Karshish.) 
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Through the uprising of this well-spring of Christian 
action, in response to the revealed and appropriated love 
of God, Christian character gains ease, swiftness, and 
gladness. A character modelled on law is at best painful, 
laborious, slow, never rising above a painstaking con- 
scientiousness. Christian character acts with the precision 
and freedom of an instinct. Love to God causes His law 
to become written on the inward tables of our hearts, so 
that we obey it spontaneously from inward spiritual 
impulse rather than as an external commandment im- 
posed on us from without. If we love Christ we will keep 
His Commandments, not in any slavish spirit of bondage, 
but freely and gladly. Love is the inward principle of 
the new life in Christ. It casteth out fear. Against it 
there is no law. 

And the new inward power, of which sinful men are made 
partakers through faith in Christ for the realization of the 
moral ideal, is the power of the indwelling Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit was not, indeed, altogether inoperative 
even among sinful men prior to the coming and work of 
Jesus Christ. But through the presence and working of 
Christ the Incarnate Word, while He was here on earth 
among men, and as now exalted to the right hand of God, 
the Holy Spirit is shed abroad upon men in greater fullness 
and power, and enabled to dwell and operate with in- 
creasing efficacy and fruitfulness in the souls of Christian 
believers. As many as receive Christ in sincere appro- 
priating faith, to them gives He power to become the sons 
of God (John i. 12). Faith in Christ is the instrumental 
means, not only of our justification and adoption as sons 
of God, but also of our progressive sanctification through 
the indwelling presence and working of the Holy Spirit 
who comes into the members of the body with quickening, 
sanctifying power, from Christ our living Head “ working 
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in us both to will and to do of God’s good pleasure.” “ We 
all,” says St. Paul, “ with unveiled face reflecting as a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit ” (2 Cor. iii. 18). It is this gift of the Spirit that 
enables us to overcome indwelling sin, to “lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and to run 
with patience the race set before us.” All definitely 
Christian ethical theory is created on this basis of a new 
spiritual life, given through the Holy Spirit, whose presence 
and indwelling and operation is mediated through faith 
in the historic and ever-living Christ. 

Thus we see how true faith in Jesus Christ is no empty, 
barren, fruitless thing, such as the indolent acceptance of 
certain traditional dogmas more or less understood. It is, 
on the contrary, a mighty ethical principle, possessing a 
plurality of qualities and capable of effecting more things 
than one. 

It brings us into contact with a mighty personality, 
the Incarnate Word of God, whose historic manifestation 
and achievement while here on earth, as recorded in Holy 
Scripture, is a source of enlightenment and impulse and 
inspiration of incalculable influence in this world, and 
whose present living agency as the living Lord and Head 
of His body, the Church, is a fountain whence the Holy 
Spirit of God comes to dwell and work with renewing, 
sanctifying, sin-conquering power in the hearts and lives 
of Christian believers. 

Faith in Christ proves itself in experience to be the 
mother of heroic achievements, and it can, not only secure 
for sinful men acceptance with God, but enable them to 
make their lives sublime in moral grandeur, like that of 
St. Paul who said, “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me ” (Phil. iv. 18). 


CHAPTER X. 
“LAW” AND “GRACE.” 


§ 95. Ir the Christian is not “‘ under the Law” as the 
means of realizing the moral ideal, but “‘ under grace,” the 
question arises—What, then, is the relation of law—and 
especially the moral law—to the Christian life ? 

To answer this question it is necessary that we should 
distinguish carefully different applications of the idea of 
law and different senses in which the term is used. 

Thus, there is a difference between “ natural”’ law, 
“ civil’? law, and “ moral” law, and there are different 
senses in which the term “ moral ” law is understood. 

When we speak of natural law, or the “laws of 
nature,” we mean those uniformities found to obtain 
between phenomena of the natural world as causes and 
effects which it is the function of natural science to discover 
and formulate. 

When we speak of civil law, we mean those rules 
and regulations which have been formulated and promul- 
gated by the governing authority of a community for 
controlling the relations and actions of the citizens towards 
one another in the interests of the general welfare. 

When we speak of the moral law, we may mean either of 
two things, namely, either (1) that definite formulation of 
the Divine will for human conduct which came through 
Moses, centring in the Ten Commandments and accom- 
panied with promises of reward for obedience and threats 
of penalty for disobedience ; or (2) the eternal, sovereign, 
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reasonable will of God, objectively regarded as fixing the 
standard of the morally right under all circumstances and 
conditions, but not capable of being formulated or ex- 
pressed in the form of a set of commandments externally 
imposed on man’s will. 


§ 96. In all senses of the term, Law is an expression of 
authority of one kind or another, and on the theistic view 
of the universe all authority is ultimately rooted in the 
sovereign, reasonable will of God, the Creator and Sustainer 
of all things. 

Thus the “ laws of nature,” which are just the formula- 
tion by man of certain uniformities observed to exist 
between natural phenomena, are rooted ultimately in the 
sovereign, reasonable will of God, the Creator and Sustainer 
of all things. 

In so far as we men are a part of nature, having bodies 
and a physical life belonging to the natural world, we are 
subject to natural law like all other creatures, and we 
can neither evade nor withdraw ourselves from its operation. 

As Christians we are certainly not freed from law, in the 
sense of being set free on the bodily side of our being 
from subjection to those laws of nature which regulate 
the relations of natural phenomena with automatic pre- 
cision and inevitableness. 


§97. Again, civil law is the formulation by human 
authority of rules and principles for the guidance of the 
relations of men in social life which are supposed to have 
their source and sanction in reason, or the nature of things, 
or the inherent rights of personality. In reality “ reason,” 
or the “ nature of things,” or the “ rights of personality,” 
when analysed and traced up to their true source, will be 
found to require the postulation of the reasonable will of 
God as their ultimate explanation. Civil law derives its 
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authority and its power to secure obedience from men 
because of the fact that it is an attempt, more or less 
imperfect no doubt, made by men to express and formulate 
the reasonable will of God, the Perfect Person, for human 
conduct in social life. The authority of civil law and 
civil government is only then securely grounded when it 
is based on the authoritative, reasonable, revealed will of 
the Supreme and Perfect Person in whose image man, as 
a person, has been made. 

The formulation of laws to regulate the relations of 
citizens to one another and the enforcement of these by 
central governing authority—even though the formula- 
tion may be imperfect and inadequate and need frequent 
revision and improvement—is a- necessary condition of 
civilized social life. And the Christian, as a citizen, is 
subject to the civil law, not only for the sake of human 
welfare generally, but for “conscience sake” (Rom. xiii. 
5). “Civil” law is binding on all citizens, under the 
threat of pains and penalties for disobedience. 

It may not always be just or expedient or reasonable, 
may, on the contrary, sometimes be so unjust, oppressive, 
and unreasonable, that it may be the right thing for citizens 
to offer passive resistance to it, with a view to getting it 
amended and made reasonable. But in idea, though not 
always in actuality, civil law is grounded in the will of 
God, who is the ultimate source of all rightful authority, 
and for this reason calls for respect and obedience from 
good men and women. 


§ 98. Moral law, again, is higher and wider than civil 
law, inasmuch as it embraces the inner as well as the outer 
life and relations of man—his thoughts, feelings, desires, 
and volitions as well as his outward acts or conduct. Not 
uncommonly, when the moral law is spoken of, the reference 
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is to that formulated expression of the Divine will for 
human life and conduct associated with the names of the 
inspired legislators of Israel, of whom Moses is the chief. 
These legislators, under the guidance of Divine inspiration, 
sought to set forth the authoritative will of God for human 
life and conduct under the form of a series of Command- 
ments imposed on the will of man from without, accom- 
panied with promises of reward for obedience and threats 
of punishment for disobedience. The moral law, thus 
conceived of and formulated, had its place and function 
in the Divine purpose for the moral discipline and develop- 
ment of mankind. But, as we have seen, it did not and 
could not lead up to the realization of the moral ideal by 
sinful men. 

And now the era of law has been supplemented and 
superseded by the era of Gospel grace, under which we are 
pointed to faith in Christ rather than the doing of the 
works of the law as the means of realizing the moral ideal. 


§99. The moral law, conceived of and formulated by 
Isracl’s inspired lawgivers as an expression of the Divine 
will, became a law of sin and death for sinful men, involving 
all in its curse and condemnation and without power to 
lift them into fellowship with God. From the law thus 
conceived of, the Christian is set free in Christ. ‘“ The 
law of the spirit of life in Christ hath made us free from 
the law of sin and death.” As Christians we are no longer 
under the law’s condemnation, nor are we under law 
imposed from without upon our will, as the principle by 
which we are to attain to realization of the moral ideal. 
Faith, which unites us to Christ and makes us partakers 
of His Spirit, is now the principle of our new life in Him. 

But while, as commonly understood, the phrase “ the 
Law” indicates the principle operative in the “legal” 
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era of religion from which, as St. Paul teaches us, the 
Christian is set free in Christ, there is a higher and wider 
sense in which the term “ moral law” may be used to 
denote not any formulated code of moral commandments, 
but simply the eternal reasonable will of God objectively 
regarded as fixing the standard of the morally right under 
all circumstances and conditions. The reasonable will of 
God, fixing eternally the standard of the morally right, 
remains as a form for the guidance of the Christian in his 
life, though he is no longer under the principle of externally 
imposed law, but under that of grace and inwardly com- 
municated Spirit as the principle of his life. 

The will of God fixing what is morally right is a valid 
reality for the Christian, though it no longer appears as a 
law imposed on him from without, and standing over 
him with threats and condemnation. Through his union 
with Christ the Son of God, and participation in His filial 
Spirit, the will of God becomes the inward principle of his 
new Christian life, and he fulfils this will, no longer as 
one who obeys an external commandment, but as one 
who freely follows his own inward impulse. This is the 
ideal of the Christian life, to have the will of God so 
within us through His indwelling Spirit, that we always 
do the morally right, not as obeying a law imposed from 
without, but as freely following our own impulses and 
desires. 

In such case the will of God which fixes the standard 
of the morally right is no longer a law imposed on us, but 
rather a lafe within us. 


§ 100. In the case of Christ Jesus, the perfect man, we 
see this coalescence of Divine moral law, grounded in the 
eternal reasonable will of God, and inward human freedom, 
grounded in the individual human will and free spontaneous 
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inward impulse, perfectly realized. For Christ the morally 
good, grounded objectively in the reasonable will of God 
His Father, was something eternally valid and real. Yet 
it did not appear over against Him as law commanding 
Him from without, because, being fully indwelt and 
possessed by the Divine Holy Spirit, it was within Him 
as His own will and spontaneous impulse or desire. His 
meat was to do His Father’s will, and therefore He needed 
no moral law imposed on Him from without to regulate 
His conduct. He knew His Father’s will with unerring 
insight, and He did it constantly and spontaneously from 
free inward impulse, not as of compulsion. 

And the ideal for the Christian is to have that mind 
in him which was in Christ Jesus—to have the Divine 
moral law of love to God and man so written in his heart, 
by the indwelling Spirit of God, that there will be no need 
of externally imposed commandments to regulate his 
conduct. But the actual Christian is ever but an imperfect 
embodiment of the ideal, so that the moral law, as formu- 
lated in the teaching and example of Christ, still has a 
place and function in the instruction and guidance of the 
Christian life. 


§ 101. Eckhart, the mystic, expressed the Christian 
ideal in regard to law in his paradoxical utterance, “I 
pray God to make me free from God.” By being “ free 
from God” he here means freedom from subjection to 
Divine law as something imposed from without on the 
human will. And he realizes that such freedom can be 
reached only when God causes His Spirit so to dwell and 
operate within a man that it becomes the inward principle 
of his life and free activity. When a man has become 
so possessed by the Spirit of God, as the principle of his 
inner life and activity, he needs no law of God imposed 
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on him from without to guide him and keep him right 
because the indwelling Spirit of God leads him to do 
God’s will freely and spontaneously. Through the in- 
dwelling presence and working of God as Spirit, he is free 
from God as law demanding obedience from without. 

This, no doubt, is the ideal state of the Christian who 
abides in Christ. As “led by the Spirit ” of God, he is 
not “under law” like a servant. The law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ sets us free from the law of sin and death. 
Where the Spirit is, there is lberty. 


§ 102. But, while it is doubtless the Christian ideal to be 
so possessed by the Spirit of God as to be free from all 
feeling of constraint or restriction of liberty because of 
law, the actual condition of Christians, as only imperfectly 
possessed by the Spirit, is such that the expression of the 
will of God for human conduct in the form of law or 
authoritative commandments has still a useful function 
to fulfil in the instruction and discipline of the Christian 
life. Thus, much of the teaching of Jesus Christ is 
occupied with the setting forth, in a definite form, of the 
- moral obligations resting on His followers which He expects 
them to fulfil because of their love to Him. 

The “Law of Christ”? under which, in a sense, all 
Christians are, is not indeed a mere revised edition of the 
Law of Moses, re-enacted as the means of attaining to 
salvation and realization of the moral ideal. It is but an 
expansion of what is implied in the one central principle 
of love—love to God and to our neighbour—which is the 
fulfilling of all law. And while it sets forth for the guid- 
ance and instruction of Christians the practical applications 
of the principle of love, it recognizes that this principle of love. 
is not the product of law, but needs to be awakened by that 
birth of the Spirit which Christ came to bring to men. 


“LAW” AND “GRACE ” III 


§ 103. Confusion in regard to the place and function of 
law in the Christian life has led to the emergence in the 
course of history of two opposing errors of thought and 
practice ; those, namely, of “legalism” on the one hand, 
and “ Antinomianism ” on the other hand. 

“ Legalism ” is the attitude of those who look upon 
Jesus Christ as primarily a legislator, and regard His 
message or gospel as but a revision of the moral law given 
through Moses, re-enacted and re-proclaimed as the way of 
salvation and realization of the moral ideal for men. 

We find a tendency to look upon Christ and His message 
in this light manifested very early in the history of the 
Church, especially among the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
and developing in later years into that form of heresy 
known by the name of “ Ebionism.”’ 

The Ebionites looked upon Jesus as but a Teacher sent 
from God to enunciate, for the guidance’ and direction of 
mankind, a revised and simpler form of God’s law of duty 
and its requirements. 

The Unitarians are the representatives in modern times 
of these ancient Ebionites who interpreted the Christian 
gospel as but a new law. But this is to ignore two things 
which are of central importance in the Christian gospel, 
as that has been received and proclaimed by the Christian 
Church from the beginning, namely, (1) the redemptive 
aspect of Christ’s work, and (2) the inward gift of the 
Spirit which comes through Him. Christ Jesus is not 
merely a human prophet or teacher, but a Divine sin- 
bearer and Saviour, reconciling sinful men to God by His 
redeeming work. And, further, Christ not only reveals to 
men the mind of God as to what is morally right, but 
communicates to men the Spirit of God to be in them the 
power of a new life. 

The Roman Catholic branch of the Christian Church, 
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while it does not ignore the redeeming and sanctifying 
aspect of Christ’s work as Saviour and Giver of the Spirit, 
has shown a strong tendency to supersede the doctrines 
of grace by a new legalism, in its elaborate interpretation 
and application of the Christian message in connection 
with the complicated machinery of the Church and its 
canon law and casuistry. The simplicity and efficacy of 
the Gospel message of salvation by grace through faith is 
thereby overshadowed, and a spirit of bondage to an 
elaborate system of law comes to take the place of that 
true spiritual freedom which is the Christian’s heritage. 


§ 104. The opposite error of “ Antinomianism” is a 
form of one-sided “ enthusiasm” which we find mani- 
festing itself among professing Christians as early as 
St. Paul’s day, and which has reappeared from time to 
time in various forms in the Church’s history. 

The Antinomian lays emphasis on the doctrines of grace 
and on the Christian’s position as “ freed from the law ”’ 
in such a way as to endanger the interests and claims of 
the moral life. 

In St. Paul’s day there were some who applied his 
teaching as to the Christian’s freedom from the law under 
the principle of grace somewhat after this fashion: ‘“ As 
Christians we are not under the moral law, nor saved by 
doing its works, but by grace. Therefore it matters not 
about our conforming to the moral law in our practical 
lives; nay, the more we sin against the moral law, the 
greater will be the glory of grace in our salvation. There- 
fore, let us continue in sin, that grace may the more abound 
in our salvation.” Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
combats this crude form of Antinomianism with indignant 
energy as involving a complete misunderstanding of the 
principle of grace and its operation, ‘“ How,” he asks, 
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“shall we that are dead to sin in Christ, continue any 
longer therein?” (Rom. vi. 2). Antinomianism in one 
form or another has reappeared at various times in the 
course of the Church’s history, tending to make professing 
Christians slack as regards moral duties because of their 
professed trust in Divine grace appropriated by faith for 
salvation. 

But he who thinks to live a truly Christian life, under 
the inspiring influence of the principles of grace and faith, 
at a low moral level, or in indifference to moral claims 
and interests, is sadly mistaken as to the meaning and 
power of gospel grace and true Christian faith. 

The standard of the morally right, as fixed by the reason- 
able will of God, remains valid for men under the Gospel 
not less than under the Law. 

The Gospel of Divine grace in Christ is but a new and 
more effective method of enabling men to rise to this standard 
in loving fellowship with God, than was the Law with its 
commands and threats. 

And, while the Christian, as in Christ, is freed from 
external law as a commanding and condemning principle, 
he is so because, and in proportion as, he is indwelt and led 
by the Spirit of God, who leads him to do God’s will freely 
and spontaneously from inward impulse instead of from 
the constraint of externally imposed law. 


§ 105. The results we have reached in what precedes 
may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The source of our knowledge of the content of the 
Christian moral ideal is that progressive revelation of His 
mind and will which God has given to man, culminating 
in the fact of Christ, of which revelation Holy Scripture 
is the sufficient and adequate record. Holy Scripture, 
therefore, interpreted in the light of the Christian con- 
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sciousness, furnishes us with our knowledge of the content 
of the moral ideal. 

(2) In Holy Scripture we find the content of the Christian 
moral ideal set forth by means of various expressions, of 
which the most comprehensive and suggestive are “ the 
Kingdom of God” and “ eternal life.” 

The former of these describes the Christian moral ideal 
in its social aspect. It is, in brief, the reign of love estab- 
lished in the hearts of men by means of the redeeming 
love of God, manifested supremely in Christ Jesus, and 
applied to men’s souls by the Holy Spirit. e 

The latter expression, “ eternal life,’ describes the 
Christian moral ideal rather in its individual aspect. It 
means life in harmonious, filial fellowship with Almighty 
God as our Heavenly Father, which is life at its highest 
perfection both as to quality and as to quantity or 
duration. : 

(3) The mode of realizing this moral ideal is through 
Christian faith, which is the response of the human mind 
and heart and will to the manifestation of the Divine love 
in Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word of God. 

Through such faith the sinner is lifted above his sense 
of guilt and moral impotence into an atmosphere or environ- 
ment of reconciliation with God. He attains also through 
faith in Christ a clear and definite conception of the end 
or goal to be aimed at, and of the law of duty or ruling 
principle for practical conduct, and he receives further a 
strong incentive towards dutiful conduct, and is brought 
under the influence of a motive power which enables him 
progressively to realize the ideal. 

The end or goal comes to present itself to him as con- 
formity to the image of Christ in whom his faith teaches 
him to see the moral ideal realized. The ruling principle 
of moral conduct is seen to be love to God and to our 
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neighbour after the example of Christ, under which the 
whole moral law of duty comes to be gathered up and 
unified. The incentive towards the realization of this 
ideal is furnished by that grateful love which wells up 
spontaneously in the heart in response to the manifested 
love of God in Christ. And the new inward power, enabling 
towards a progressive realization of the moral ideal, is the 
power of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit who dwelt in fullness 
in Christ Jesus and of which the believer is made partaker 
through faith in Christ. Thus for the Christian the true 
good is to be like Christ, in restful filial fellowship with God, 
which is eternal life, at once true self-realization and perfect 
happiness ; the supreme law of duty or rule of the moral 
life is to love God and our neighbour after the example of 
Christ, a law which is not a mere external commandment 
imposed from without, but a principle of realization of the 
Christ-spirit and the Christ-will which has become the 
believer’s true self; the right motive for conduct is love to 
Him who first loved us, a motive which is pure and free 
from selfishness and legalism and “ hedonism” of every 
kind. If we love Him we will keep His commandments, 
not slavishly, like bond-servants, nor yet selfishly like those 
who look for and seek to merit reward, but freely and 
gladly because we love and it is the nature of love to 
. show itself in this way. 

“A religion without grace,” it has been said, “is in- 
effectual, as a religion without morality is contemptible. 
And it is not the least convincing argument for the finality 
or perfection of the Christian religion that, while founded 
on the principle of grace, it at the same time takes the 
strongest guarantees for the realization in character and 
life of the loftiest moral ideal” (Professor W. P. Paterson, 
Address to the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh). 


PART II.—INDIVIDUAL ETHICS. 


CHAPTER TI 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—THE 
HOLY SPIRIT AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


§ 106. Havine dealt with the general ideas falling within 
the scope of the science of ethics, such as “end,” “ rule,” 
“motive,” and shown how these receive a distinctive and 
definite content from the Christian revelation, we now 
proceed to consider in fuller detail the Christian ethical 
life as it comes to manifestation in the individual and in 
society. 

The exhibition in detail of the Christian ethical life, as it 
is manifested in the individual, is the special task of In- 
dividual Ethics, while the exhibition of it as it comes to 
manifestation in the organized world of Christian morality 
and the moral communities belonging thereto falls within 
the scope of Social Ethics. 

The topics that fall to be dealt with under the heading 
of Individual Ethics may be conveniently treated under 
three main headings, namely : 

(i) The genesis of the Christian life in the individual, 
or the doctrine of Regeneration and Conversion ; 

(ii) the maintenance or preservation of the Christian life 

in the individual, or the doctrine of the Discipline 
and Development of the Spiritual Life in the 


Christian ; and 
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(iii) the outward manifestation of the Christian life in 
the practical conduct of the individual, or the 
doctrine of Christian Virtues and Duties and the 
upbuilding of Christian character. 

The doctrine of Christian Duties leads on to Social Ethics, 
which deals with the various moral spheres of family, 
State, Church, etc., within which the Christian life has to 
be lived and the fruits of the Christian character exhibited. 


§ 107. The Christian life begins in an individual when 
that individual, yielding to the influences of the Divine 
Holy Spirit, is led to make that response in assent and 
moral surrender to God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ 
which is known as repentance and faith. 

The fuller unfolding of the definition requires us to 
consider briefly (i) the being and working of the Holy 
Spirit; (ii) the relation of the will of the finite human 
individual to this operation of the Divine Spirit, or Divine 
Grace and Human Freedom ; (iii) the result experienced 
when the individual yields to the drawings or motions of 
the Divine Spirit, or Regeneration and Conversion. 


§ 108. The Holy Spirit of God, the administrator of Divine 
grace to man, is a factor of supreme importance as regards 
the initiation of the Christian life in the individual. 

The simplest conception we can form of the Holy Spirit 
is as the Divine power or energy at work in the world and 
among men, making for “order” and “beauty” and 
vitality in the world of nature, and for “‘ goodness ”’ among 
men, and striving to organize all men into a perfect kingdom 
under the principle of righteous love. 

Holy Scripture teaches us to think of a cosmic function 
of the Spirit of God in relation to the world of nature, and 
also of a charismatic function which is specially associated 
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with the mission and work of Jesus Christ and with the 
spiritual kingdom He came to set up among men. 

The ‘“‘ cosmic” function of the Spirit as set before us in 
Scripture would seem to be that of introducing order and 
beauty into chaotic, primitive inorganic matter (Gen. i. 2) ; 
of imparting life to inorganic matter, so that it becomes 
plant, animal, and ultimately man (Ps. civ. 30; Gen. xi. 7; 
Job xxvii. 3, xxxii. 4); of imparting intelligence to 
man (Job xxxii. 8); and special gifts of artistic skill or 
courage or wisdom to special men (Ex. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31; 
Judg. iii. 10, xiii. 25, xiv. 6). i. 

§ 109. But besides this general “‘ cosmic ”’ function, there 
is attributed to the Spirit of God in Scripture a special 
“ charismatic ” function in connection with the redemp- 
tion of man from sin and his restoration to fellowship with 
God. This appears under the Old Testament dispensation 
in the special operation of the Spirit of God within Israel 
as a chosen people through whom all nations are to be 
blessed. The Spirit of God is recognized as operative 
within Israel, particularly on select individuals of the 
nation—kings like David, prophets like Isaiah, priests like 
Hzekiel. Especially is the Spirit of God recognized as 
the source of the gift of prophecy in Israel. And all this 
has in view the deliverance of man from sin and the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom among men, which is the goal 
of history (cf. Num. xxiv. 2; 2Sam. xxiii.2; Mic. iii. 8). 
Under this aspect as a Redemptive, Restorative, Sin-con- - 
quering Power at work among men on earth we are taught 
in Scripture to think of the Spirit of God or the Holy 
Spirit as the power of God which dwelt in, and received 
fullest historic expression through, the human personality 
of Jesus Christ. To Him who is “the Word of God In- 
carnate ” the Spirit of God was given “ without measure ” 
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(John iii. 34). Only in and through Christ have we clearly 
revealed the holy and sanctifying Spirit of God—a real 
and effective self-impartation of God to mankind, redeeming 
from the world and from sin. 


§110. The Holy Spirit is represented in the New Testa- 
ment as operative in a special manner in connection with 
the conception and birth of Jesus (Matt. i. 18 ; Luke i. 35) ; 
at His baptism (Luke iv. 1); at His testing by tempta- 
tion when about to begin His public ministry (Matt. iv. 1; 
Mark i. 12); when He entered upon and continued His 
work of preaching and healing (Luke iv. 8, 14; Matt. 
xii. 26; Acts x. 38); when He gave Himself as a sacrifice 
for sin (Heb. ix. 14); and after His resurrection (Acts i. 2). 

Thus through the life and ministry of the Christ in 
whom He dwelt “ without measure” (John iii. 34) the 
Holy Spirit of God obtains as it were the primary scene 
of His self-realization in the world, and an organ or 
instrument through which to impart the Divine life to a 
redeemed and renewed humanity. 

The “ Holy Spirit” is the “ Spirit of Jesus Christ,” the 
Spirit manifested in the life and ministry of the historic 
Christ. And the Spirit of Christ is the Spirit of Sonship 
to God, including on the one hand perfect fellowship or 
communion with God the heavenly Father, and on the 
other hand holy earnestness and compassionate love 
towards all mankind. And this Spirit does not only dwell 
in the historic Christ as the primary scene of His self- 
revelation on earth, but goes forth from the risen and 
exalted Christ upon all who yield themselves up to Him 
in faith as their prophet, priest, and king. 


§ 111. The Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
whereby, after Christ’s departure from this earth, the first 
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Christian disciples received new spiritual life and power for 
building up a living Church, was a token that the historic 
Christ, who “ through the eternal Spirit ” offered Himself 
up without spot to God on Calvary’s cross and tasted death 
for every man, still lives, and that He causes His Spirit, 
the Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit, to come and dwell 
with power in the hearts of His believing people, empower- 
ing them for effective service in building up the Kingdom 
of God among men. The Spirit of God, which is also the 
Spirit of Christ, proceeding both from the Father and 
from the Son, serves to bring forth a community of faith 
and love ; and this community in its turn serves, through 
its historical life, to carry further the effective power 
latent in the Spirit of Christ and to unfold it in its inex- 
haustible riches. Thus the Spirit of Christ works in the 
community after His departure even more powerfully 
than during His earthly life. Still it is the Spirit that dwells 
in the historic Christ that proves operative in all this. 
His operations alike in the individual and in the com- 
munity, however “ direct or immediate,” are intimately 
connected with the historic Christ and His work, of which 
we have the record in the inspired Word. His function 
is to “take of the things of Christ and show them unto 
us ” (John xvi. 14, 15). 


§ 112. Thus the power operative in the world and among 
men towards the realization of the Kingdom of God, the 
goal of all history, is the Universal Spirit of the one living 
and true God, resident in or “ moving upon the face of ” 
created inorganic matter from the first as the source of 
order and upward progressive evolution towards an 
ordered cosmos, immanent in all finite living creatures 
as the source of life and intelligence, inspiring prophets 
and holy men of old as the source and inspirer of moral 
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goodness and right social organization. This Holy Spirit 
of God was first fully expressed or realized in an individual 
manhood in the historic Christ, the perfect Son of the 
Heavenly Father, with a view, through Him as Mediator, 
of coming to dwell with fullness in a perfect kingdom of 
human sons under Christ as Redeemer-King, united in 
loving fellowship with Almighty God as Father and with 
one another as brethren—unified amid diversity through 
the indwelling and operation of the one common Holy 
Spirit. The language of Holy Scripture as to the relations 
between God the Father Almighty, maker of Heaven and 
earth, the perfect man Christ Jesus the Incarnate Word of 
God, and the Holy Spirit, the Divine principle of order 
and beauty in nature and of love and goodness and unity 
in the kingdom of redeemed humanity, implies a unity 
amid distinctions to which we can give but inadequate 
expression through our doctrine of the Triune God. 

“In the formula of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” says 
Professor Allen, as “‘ three distinct and co-equal members in 
the one Divine essence, there was the recognition and the 
reconciliation of the philosophical schools which had 
divided the ancient world. In the idea of the Eternal 
Father the Oriental mind recognized what it liked to 
call the profound abyss of being, that which lies back of 
all phenomena, the hidden mystery which lends aid to 
human minds seeking to know the Divine. In the doctrine 
of the Eternal Son revealing the Father, immanent in 
nature and humanity as the life and light shining through 
all created things, the Divine reason in which the human 
reason shares, there was the recognition of the truth after 
which Plato and Aristotle and the Stoics were struggling 
—the tie which binds the creation to God in the closest 
organic relationship. In the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
indwelling in redeemed humanity there is the safeguard 
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against any pantheistic confusion of God with the world 
of nature by presenting the life of the manifested Deity 
as essentially ethical or spiritual, revealing itself in 
humanity in its highest form only in so far as humanity 
recognized its calling and through the Spirit entered into 
communion with the Father and the Son” (Allen, 
The Continuity of Christian Thought’’). 


§ 113. As regards the working of the Holy Spirit within 
or upon the individual soul with a view to deliverance 
from sin and entrance upon true spiritual life, carefulness 
of statement is needed in order, on the one hand, to give 
the Spirit of God His due in the work of salvation, while 
at the same time not destroying the ethical significance 
and probationary character of the life of individual souls 
in this world. For, while it is true, as St. Paul says, that 
as individual souls ‘“‘ we live and move and have our being 
in God” whose Spirit giveth us understanding, yet we 
are not, as pantheists allege, mere passive modes or phases 
of the Divine Being without distinct.individuality or free- 
will power or personal responsibility. Hach new individual 
enters on this life with a bundle of inherited tendencies 
and an environment for which he is not, as an individual, 
responsible. This forms the raw material, so to speak, 
out of which, together with the strivings of the Spirit 
of God—the Christ-Spirit who strives with all men—a 
character has to be built up by the exercise of that mysteri- 
ous power of free will wherewith each new individual soul 
that appears in this world is endowed. 


§ 114. Hach individual soul or finite spirit is a centre of 
consciousness having faculties or capacities of knowledge, 
feeling, desire, and volition, which to begin with are im- 
mature and undeveloped. The “self” or “ character ” 
of the individual is indefinite or indeterminate to begin 
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with, but assumes greater definiteness as time goes on 
through the continuous exercise of the will power which is 
the inmost secret of individual personality. 

From the first there may be said to be two “selves” 
striving for the mastery in every individual soul. There 
is the Flesh, the self of fleshly impulse, due to inherited 
tendencies towards evil belonging to the individual as a 
member of a race that is sinful. And there is the Spirit, 
the self which is rooted in the Spirit of God “in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being.” As between the 
promptings of these two selves, craving for realization in 
each of us, the will of the individual has to decide, and 
according as it yields to the drawings of the one or the 
other a character comes to be gradually formed.* 


§ 115. The motions or promptings of the “ Christ ”’ Self, 


1 Professor Mackenzie, in his Manual of Ethics, p. 146, says there are 
‘three selves in every man. There is the self that is revealed in occa- 
sional impulses which we cannot quite subdue—the ‘ Sin’ that after all 
dwelleth in us. On the other hand, there is the habitual character, 
the (moral) universe (or centre of reference), in which we habitually 
live. And, finally, there is the true or rational self in which alone we 
feel that we can rest with satisfaction—the Christ that liveth in us and 
in whom we hope more and more to abide.” This applies to the state 
of things prevailing after the individual, by the exercise of his will 
power in deciding between the motions of the fleshly self, and the 
promptings of the Divine Spirit or ‘‘ Christ” self, has proceeded some 
length in forming a “ habitual character »” or “ centre of moral reference 
in which he habitually lives.” The “ usual character ” thus reached is 
not, however, a fixed or determinate thing by means of which all future 
decisions must be determined. It is always possible for individuals, 
by yielding to the promptings of the “ Christ” spirit within, to “ rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things.” The will of 
the individual, which is the decisive factor in the formation of individual 
character from the first, remains transcendent above the already formed 
character all through the period of man’s probation and makes a change 
of character possible, although, as time goes on, the moral character 
tends to become more and more fixed and definite and a change becomes 
increasingly improbable. 
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or the Divine Spirit, within and upon the individual soul, 
are ever motions or drawings towards the good. They 
affect partly the “conscience” in us, which is the seat 
of the moral judgments; partly the “ mind,” which is the 
seat of knowledge ; partly the “ heart,” which is the seat 
of the feelings ; and thereby help to influence the “ will,” 
which is the source of resolves or volitions. As regards 
the conscience, the work of the Spirit is described in 
Scripture as that of convicting or convincing us of sin. 
Such experience of conviction due to the Spirit’s inward 
working is sometimes spoken of as awakening. As 
regards the mind, the work of the Spirit is described 
as that of enlightenment, and specially enlightening of 
the mind in the knowledge of Christ as Saviour from sin. 
As regards the heart, the work of the Spirit is described 
as that of inclining the heart or drawing out the feelings 
in love and trust towards God in Christ. By all these 
means, the Holy Spirit appeals to and seeks to move the 
will of the individual soul in the direction of yielding to 
Christ’s guidance and lordship as prophet, priest, and 
king. 


§ 116. In His work of convicting, enlightening, and in- 
clining individuals towards Christ and the good, the Holy 
Spirit makes use of rational psychological means, especially 
the gospel message of God’s love in Christ, which is fitted 
to reach the mind and heart and move the will in a rational 
and intelligible way. But, in allocating their proper 
place to these “ means of grace,” care must be taken not 
so to represent the matter as that the Spirit is thereby 
deprived of His supramundane reality and evaporated 
in mere psychological transactions or events. While due 
place must be given to the “means of grace” or the 
historico-psychological conditions under which the work 
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of the Spirit is normally mediated, room must be left for a 
direct or immediate working of the Spirit on the soul in and 
through these normal psychological means. Room may 
have to be left too for possible direct operations of the 
Spirit in the mysterious and unexplored region of the sub- 
conscious personality, such as the “ mystics” contend 
for ; though we must be careful to maintain the essentially 
ethical character of the Spirit’s working and of the in- 
dividual’s response thereto, if we are to conserve the 
ethical character of human life and the moral responsi- 
bility of the individual. This leads us on to the difficult 
question of “‘ Grace and Freedom.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


DIVINE GRACE AND HUMAN FREE WILL— 
REGENERATION AND CONVERSION. 


§ 117. AccorDING to some theologians, the will of the 
individual in Regeneration is determined in the initial 
act of choice by the overpowering operation of the Divine 
Spirit or the “ irresistible” grace of God. But, if this 
were so, the moral responsibility of the individual would 
be taken away. The responsibility would then lie with 
the electing will of God, who chose to bring His grace to 
bear in an irresistible way on the souls of some indi- 
viduals, while others were passed over and left to perish 
in their sins. This is the rigorous logic of thorough-going 
Augustinianism and Calvinism, but it does not harmonize 
well with the New Testament conception of God as a God 
of love who “ will have all men to be saved ’”—who “ willeth 
not that any should perish, but rather that all should turn 
unto Him and live.” Rather we must place the responsi- 
bility for not attaining to salvation in presence of the 
offered grace of God on the will of the individual, who has 
power either to yield to or to resist the drawings of the 
Divine Spirit. If he yields to the drawings of God’s grace, 
then it is God’s Spirit that works all good in him, so that 
he can have no reason for claiming any merit to himself. 
But, if he continues to resist God’s Spirit, he and he alone 
is responsible for not attaining to what God meant and 
desired him to be. 
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§ 118. It is not sufficient, as an answer to the problem 
as to how the individual comes to make the decisive choice 
between the motives or promptingsthat draw himin different 
directions, to say that he is self-determined in the sense of 
determined by his existing character. For, as we have 
seen, his character is something in process of formation 
through the exercise of His will, not something fixed and 
determinate. There are, it has been said, three selves 
within him—the self of the flesh with its impulses, the more 
customary or habitual self of his partially formed character, 
and the true rational or Christ-self, the Spirit of God within 
him. And the question comes to be, by which of these 
selves is he to be determined ? In either case he may be 
said to be self-determined, but the choice of the “se 
which the individual will is to realize or give effect to in 
any case lies with the individual will itself. This is the 
ultimate mystery of individual personality or the undeter- 
mined freedom of the individual will, and we cannot get 
behind it to any more ultimate explanation. It is nearer 
the truth to say that the indefinite self becomes gradually 
more definite and formed through the action of the in- 
dividual personal will, than that the will is determined by 
the “self,” which, to begin with, is but a bundle of contrary 
possibilities. 


§119. When the will of the individual yields to the 
motions or drawings of the Divine Spirit, the result in 
experience is known as regeneration or conversion. The 
former term describes the result viewed especially from 
the Divine side, the emphasis being laid on the operation 
of the Spirit in bringing it about. The latter term describes 
the same result viewed rather from the human side, the 
emphasis being laid on the activity of the free human will 
in contributing to the result. The analogy of physical 
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birth would seem indeed to suggest that in the experience 
of spiritual birth there is a similar passivity and irre- 
sponsibility so far as the individual soul is concerned. It 
is just here, however, that the analogy of mere physical 
law fails to cover or adequately fit what takes place in 
spiritual experience. Physical birth is a thing for which 
the individual is in no way accountable or responsible. 
But the same cannot be said of regeneration, or the new 
birth of the Spirit. For here the response of the individual 
will, even though it be but by ceasing to resist—by yield- 
ing to the motions of the Divine Spirit dwelling and moving 
within the soul—is necessary ere the result can be fully 
effected. 


§ 120. Baptismal regeneration, effected or supposed to 
be effected by means of the sacramental rite of baptism 
—the individual soul being purely passive or receptive— 
is a dubious and unsatisfactory ground on which to base 
assurance of true spiritual life and salvation. The ex- 
ceptional cases of infants who die in infancy being saved 
by Divine grace must be allowed to weigh with us in our 
judgment as to what is the true nature and significance 
of regeneration. And while in the Scriptural conception 
of regeneration the emphasis is undoubtedly laid on the 
operation of the Divine Spirit in producing the result, the 
needful free response of the individual will to the drawings 
of the Spirit is by no means overlooked or ignored. This 
is especially clear where the “ begetting” is said to be 
brought about by the Spirit through the Word (1 Pet. 1. 
23, 25); for the Word reaches the soul of the individual in 
an ethical way, appealing to conscience and intellect, heart 
and will; and it is only where there is rational response to 
the word and a yielding of the will to its influence that it 
can become efficacious unto the regeneration of those who 
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hear it. In this respect, regeneration by the Word approxi- 
mates in conception very closely to conversion, which 
includes repentance and faith, and in which the activity of 
the individual soul in the initial stages of the new spiritual 
life is brought out. 


§ 121. While regeneration, of which baptism is the 
sacramental sign and seal, emphasizes the mysterious 
and, it may be, subconscious elements in the experience 
which constitutes the entrance upon the new life in Christ 
due to the secret operations of the Divine Spirit, conversion, 
of which repentance and faith are the constituent elements, 
emphasizes the conscious and ethical aspect of the matter. 
As we have seen, the work of the Spirit in initiating the 
new life in the soul is intimately connected with the historic 
personality and redeeming work of Christ, with which we 
are brought into touch through the word of the gospel. 
“ He shall not speak of Himself,” said Jesus when speaking 
to His disciples of the coming Comforter and His work, 
“ He shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of Mine and show 
it unto you” (John xvi. 13, 14). In reaching the souls 
of men with convincing and converting power, the Holy 
Spirit makes use of that historic revelation which God has 
given in the person and work of Christ. Of this historic 
revelation the word of the gospel, as contained in Holy 
Scripture, is the divinely inspired record and medium. 
And so it is this word that the Spirit mainly makes use of 
in His work of convincing, enlightening, and persuading. 
And the result in conscious experience in the way of re- 
pentance and faith, when the will of the individual yields 
to the influences of the Spirit under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, is closely connected with the soul’s relation to Christ. 


§ 122. Thus, when the Spirit works upon the conscience 
9 
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of the individual to convince of sin, it is mainly by showing 
Christ to the soul in His true character and rightful claims ; 
and when the individual yields to the motions of the Spirit 
in the realm of conscience there results the experience of 
awakening and conviction of sin—mainly the sin of un- 
belief—‘ of sin because they believe not in Me” (John 
xvi. 9). And when the Spirit works upon the mind of the 
individual with enlightening influence, and the individual 
yields to this working, the resulting experience is enlighten- 
ment in the knowledge of Christ as Saviour. Both of 
these elements are included in the experience known as 
repentance, in which the sinner, “ out of a true sense of his 
sin and apprehension of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
doth with grief and hatred of his sin turn from it unto 
God.” And, when the Spirit brings His influence to bear 
more especially on the heart and will of the individual, 
it is to draw the heart towards Christ and to incline the 
will to embrace Him as Saviour; so that, when the will 
yields to this drawing, there results the experience of faith 
in Christ, that saving grace “ whereby we receive and rest 
on Christ alone for salvation as He is freely offered to us 
in the gospel.” Repentance and faith, which together 
constitute conversion, are very closely connected in experi- 
ence and cannot be sharply distinguished or separated 
from one another. 


§ 123. Experience of conversion differs widely in different 
individuals according to circumstances, temperament, 
training, etc. In the early days of Christianity, when the 
Christian faith was making headway against various 
forms of Jewish legalism and Gentile paganism, the con- 
version to Christianity of those who had grown up under 
Judaism (like Saul of Tarsus), or under Paganism (like 
Cornelius, or the Ethiopian eunuch, or the Philippian 
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jailer), was a marked and decisive crisis of inward experi- 
ence, the time and place of which were for ever memorable 
to those who underwent the experience. So, too, is it 
at the present time with those who have grown up in 
heathen lands and hear the gospel first in adult manhood 
from the lips of Christian missionaries. And, in the case 
of not a few who have grown up in nominally Christian 
lands, and more or less under the influence of the Christian 
Church and its message, years of manhood may be reached 
without serious thought having been given to the subject 
of religion, or without the soul having taken up any definite 
conscious attitude towards God and Christ and the gospel. 
In such cases “ conversion” may be expected to take the 
form of a well-marked and decisive crisis of inward experi- 
ence, though this experience may have to be renewed from 
time to time, as doubts arise to overshadow faith, or moral 
lapses occur through the reassertion of the “ old man.” 


§ 124. In the case of the children of Christian parents 
who have been received into the Church in infancy by 
baptism and carefully trained in the knowledge and practice 
of the Christian faith, the question as to a decisive experience 
of conversion, or as to what is normally to be expected 
and looked for as evidence of the new life in Christ begun, 
is not so easy to answer. Various possibilities open up in 
such cases. There is the possibility of entrance on the 
new life in Christ at so early a stage, and so gently, through 
response to the influences of the Word and Spirit, that the 
beginning is not definitely marked in conscious experience, 
or clearly remembered. The beginning of the Christian 
life in such a soul is like the gradual dawning of the day 
rather than like the sudden flash of light which marks a 
sudden crisis of conversion. Between this gentle and 
almost imperceptible beginning of the Christian life in 
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early childhood, and a well-marked experience of definite 
and decisive conversion in adult years, there are numerous 
varieties of possible experience approximating to the one 
or to the other, all of which may alike be genuine experi- 
ences of the Spirit’s working. The true test of regeneration 
is not a definite or decisive crisis of inward experience or 
conversion, but rather the manifestation of the fruit of the 
Spirit’s working in faith and love. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE OUTER DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE—WORK. 


§ 125. Tar genesis of the Christian life in the individual 
is followed by a history or progressive experience, in the 
course of which that life is maintained and developed 
under the circumstances and conditions of a particular 
earthly lot or calling. The result experienced, as time 
goes on, so far as the inner life is concerned, is a gradual 
sanctification of the inner man, including all the faculties 
of the soul—conscience, mind, heart, and will—as the 
individual Christian makes progress toward the goal of 
Christian perfection. 

The earthly lot or “ station ” under whose circumstances 
and conditions this development is effected is arranged 
for us by Divine Providence, in large measure independently 
of our own wills. This, our appointed earthly lot or calling, 
furnishes each of us with a life-task peculiarly our own, 
and provides means of discipline for our training in the 
spiritual life. This discipline which God brings to bear 
upon us in our several lots differs as much in details as 
do the varied lots and callings of men and women. But 
there are certain broad features or conditions which may 
be said to be common to the lot of men, amid all their 
variety, and which may therefore be regarded as belonging 
in a general way to the discipline of life which God has 


appointed for all men. Of these, among the most import- 
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ant, are Work, Temptation, and Suffering, and to the 
place of these as means of discipline for the Christian life 
we shall now give some attention. 


§ 126. Every earthly lot or station has its own appointed 
work, the doing of which furnishes a discipline for the 
soul in various ways. There is no proper place in the 
world for mere idlers who have no vocation in life, no 
service to render, no work to do. Man’s work has, no 
doubt, become harder because of sin with the disorder 
it has brought in its train, so that the words in Gen. iii. 
17-19, “In the sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread,” 
are usually quoted as a curse. But, even apart from sin, 
a vocation with its work must be regarded as a necessary 
element in the education of man. And for the Christian, 
who has been redeemed from sin and its bitter conse- 
quences, work remains to be done in the service of God 
and His Kingdom which is an appointment of wisdom 
and mercy. The kind of work to be done varies with the 
various lots and callings of men on earth, but there is some 
work for all to do. And the work of every lawful calling 
may become sacred and honourable and a means of blessing, 
if done in the right spirit and from the right motive. 
The sharp distinction sometimes drawn between sacred 
and secular work is artificial and unreal. 


§ 127. The immediate motive and incentive to work 
with most men is the need for procuring food and the other 
necessaries of life and comfort for themselves and those 
dependent on them. The influx of sin and selfishness has 
rendered the work necessary towards this end harder 
and more irksome for many of earth’s toiling millions 
than would otherwise have been the case. The possibility 
of acquiring and storing up wealth, as the result of work 
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with hand or head, furnishes to many a strong stimulus 
to eager work and a provocative to selfishness. 

The complications of modern trade and industry and 
the selfishness and greed of the natural man make it very 
difficult to secure a fair distribution of the wealth which 
results from work among the workers. Hence, notwith- 
standing the growth of civilization and the advancement 
of science, and the increase of wealth in the world, many 
millions of the world’s inhabitants are so overburdened 
with hard and irksome and monotonous mechanical work, 
in order to gain the means of livelihood, that their proper 
spiritual development is hindered and thwarted. 

The development of machinery and the minute division 
of labour in modern industry has made the work of life 
to which many have to devote themselves an irksome 
and monotonous mechanical task, such as attending to a 
piece of modern machinery, or shaping heads for pins, or 
some other narrow round of mechanical actions, in which 
it is difficult to find the elements of a worthy human 
vocation. 

It is one of the problems of modern statesmanship to 
seek so to regulate the conditions of modern industry 
that the hours of labour required from men at such irksome 
and monotonous tasks, in order to gain the means of liveli- 
hood, shall not be so excessive as to leave them no time 
or energy to devote to higher human interests and more 
congenial, if less lucrative, occupations. And another of 
our modern problems in the sphere of industrial work 
is to secure a fairer distribution of the wealth produced 
by labour among the workers, so that there shall be fewer 
millionaires in the world and less pressure of poverty 
and overwork among the toiling millions. 

The means whereby such desirable results in the in- 
dustrial sphere can best be brought about it is not easy 
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to determine. The resources of statesmanship are great, 
but, so long as sin and greed remain in the hearts of men, 
it is to be feared that ideal conditions of work for men 
will remain unrealized. 


§ 128. But, where no higher motive for work is present 
than that furnished by the need for making a livelihood 
or for acquiring and storing wealth, the true significance 
and value of work as a discipline or education of the soul 
is missed. From the Christian point of view, the proper 
work of a lawful calling in life is work appointed for us 
by the God of Providence whom we serve, and in the 
faithful discharge thereof we win worthy souls. 

It is this moral influence in training the soul and so 
fitting us for higher service hereafter which gives to the 
work of one’s calling its true significance and value for 
Christian faith, rather than its effect in procuring the 
means of living or securing stores of worldly wealth. 
These latter are but by-products of work, so to speak. 
Its real significance and value is as contributory to the 
growth of worthy souls, which is the main purpose for 
which we are here. The ways in which work influences 
the growth of character are too numerous and subtle to 
admit of enumeration. A few, however, of the more 
outstanding moral gains got from the discipline of work 
may be referred to. 


§ 129. The discipline of work is fitted to repress 
our natural egoism and to beget in us humility and 
adaptiveness. 

Our primary attitude towards the objective world is 
that of an arrogant and impatient egoism. We demand 
that it shall meet our wishes and yield us satisfaction in a 
peremptory and impatient way. The babe cries for the 
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moon to play with, or seeks impatiently to suck sweetness 
or nourishment from a handsome gold watch, if entrusted 
with it. An active young boy shows a wonderful faculty 
for destroying useful material in his first impatient attempt 
to shape matter to his will. We soon learn, however, 
that if we are to do useful and effective work, we must 
humble ourselves as pupils in nature’s school and observe 
the laws of the material with which we work. We are 
thus, through the discipline of work, taken beyond ourselves 
into a realm of law of which we are and ought to be the 
subjects. We learn to repress self-will and to adapt 
ourselves to nature’s laws. We learn to take our place 
as willing agents in the great designs of an ordered universe, 
to think God’s thoughts after Him, and humbly conform 
ourselves to His will as expressed in natural law. 


§ 130. Further, the discipline of work is fitted to counter- 
act our innate laziness and to beget in us perseverance 
and concentration of effort. We are by nature lazy, 
disinclined for sustained effort, and also flighty and change- 
able, disposed to flit from one thing to another and to 
scatter our energies. Now the discipline of work teaches 
us that, if we are to be efficient and successful as inhabitants 
of this universe, we must shake off dull sloth and apply 
ourselves with diligence and perseverance to life’s tasks. 
And, while stimulating us to patient perseverance as needful 
for success, the discipline of work also enables us to see 
the folly of flightiness, the blunder of dispersing our energies 
in too many directions, and the need there is for concentra- 
tion of effort upon that which is our special calling, if we 
are to become useful and efficient as limbs of the great 
organism of human society. 


§ 131. Again, engagement in practical work is fitted to 
beget in us sympathy with our fellow-workers and to 
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foster the sense of human brotherhood. Idleness may be 
- practised in solitude—far from the madding crowd—and a 
life of solitary idleness is conducive to unsociality and 
unmitigated selfishness. In practical work we are brought 
into contact with fellow-workers in the world, and made 
to feel that we are members one of another and cannot 
attain the true end of our being apart from, or in inde- 
pendence of, others. The practical worker feels the need 
of others and their work to make his own work efficient. 
He thus learns to realize the organic unity of mankind and 
to develop the sentiments of brotherhood ’and co-opera- 
tion. Sympathy springs up between fellow-workers as 
they come to realize their dependence on one another for 
efficiency and success. And work, too, efficiently and 
successfully accomplished, brings with it feelings of satis- 
faction and happiness. Happiness is defined by Aristotle 
as the reflex of the full, free, unimpeded exercise of our 
faculties. It is a by-product of successful work, not an 
adjunct of idleness or frivolous trifling. The most miser- 
able of mortals are those who have no calling in life, no 
proper work to do. The misery and ennui of the “ idle 
rich,” who have not found a niche to occupy in the world’s 
work, are proverbial. 


§ 132. But the greatest benefit and reward reaped from 
the discipline of work lies in the increased capacity for 
efficient service which it brings. In manual labour the 
prentice hand becomes skilled through practice for more 
efficient work. This brings joy and satisfaction, but 
what is more, it brings added worth and dignity to the 
personality. He thereby becomes fitted for higher and 
more productive service in the world. This applies to all 
departments of useful work in the world. By means of 
successful work, men win for themselves worthier souls, 
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better fitted for efficient service of God both here and 
hereafter. This, and not merely the obtaining of a liveli- 
hood or the acquisition of wealth, is the chief end and 
purpose of true and useful work of every kind. And 
successful engagement in the work of this world—thorough 
fidelity to our station and its duties—is the highest morality 
and the best preparation for whatever service God may 
have in store for us in the world to come. 


“Here work enough to watch 

The master work and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, 

Tricks of the tool’s true play.” 
There is no higher moral attainment than that of being 
“ good and faithful servant.” By the discipline of work, 
God fits us to His hand as instruments to be used in His 
service. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OUTER DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE—TEMPTATION AND SUFFERING. 


§ 133. Bestpes work, the most important elements 
common to the human lot under whose conditions, amid 
all varieties of detail, the Christian life falls to be developed 
are temptation and suffering. 

Temptation is a power or pressure that comes to 
bear upon the Christian in certain situations and on 
certain occasions, drawing him away from God and 
from the doing of His will. Inducement to turn aside 
from the right—from the doing of God’s will—cannot 
be rightly thought of as coming to us from God. “ God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
man” (Jas. i. 13). It is the power of evil that tempts us 
to sin, in opposition to God’s will, whether we conceive 
of evil as an impersonal power, or as concentrated, accord- 
ing to the more common and scriptural representation, 
in an evil, satanic will and personality. It is solicitation 
~ addressed to the soul from without, but it finds points of 
susceptibility and response within the individual soul, and 
this susceptibility and readiness of response is apt to be 
affected by particular situations and occasions. Hence, 
when we pray God to “lead us not into temptation,” 
this has reference specially to those providential situations 
and circumstances from which temptation by evil is apt 
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to get its power over us. It does not point us to God as 
Himself tempting. 


§ 134. But, while God does not Himself tempt any man to 
do wrong, He permits temptation to come to men and 
makes use of it for the discipline of Christian character. 
Just as God did not originate sin at first, but yet allowed 
it to enter His world through the gift of freedom, and 
set Himself patiently to counteract it and turn it to 
account in man’s development, so is it with temptation. 

He does not originate it, but He leaves room for it, as a 
necessary implicate of human freedom without which there 
could be no morality and no sonship. And He overrules 
and makes use of it so as to promote the interests of His 
spiritual kingdom. It is this assurance that temptation, 
though not divinely originated, is yet not outside Divine 
control, and can be made use of by God for the shaping 
and perfecting of souls, which gives to the Christian life 
its note of confident optimism and delivers the Christian 
from despondency and despair. The fact that Christ 
Jesus, the perfect man, was subjected to severe tempta- 
tions in life, yet without being overcome of evil, but rather 
made perfect through trial, throws a light upon tempta- 
tion and its possible function and result, which helps His 
followers in their dealings with it. 


§ 135. The possibility of temptation arises from the two- 
fold fact of sin without and sin within—evil drawing or 
alluring the soul from without and a residue of evil within 
even the regenerate soul, susceptible and responsive to the 
allurements of external evil. The evil without, which 
draws and allures, is referred to in Scripture sometimes 
as “the world,” sometimes as “the Devil,” who again is 
spoken of as the “Prince of this world.” When the 
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“ world ”’ is spoken of in Scripture (as, ¢.g., in the Fourth 
Gospel and Johannine Epistles) as turned “away from 
God,” “lying in the wicked one,” and a source of tempta- 
tion to the Christian, we must understand by it, not the 
material world in time and space merely, but rather that 
complexus of forces bearing on the human will, arising 
from the social habits and customs and institutions of 
individuals and nations whose life is organized with refer- 
ence only to the fleeting, transitory things of time and 
sense, and without any reference to the everlasting God 
and His holy will. From the “world” thus regarded as 
organization of human wills for the pursuit of ends other 
than those presented by God’s will, there arises, in the 
sphere of the unseen, a kingdom of sin or evil over against 
the Kingdom of God, which tends to draw men aside from 
God and duty. Over this power of evil or darkness, which 
inspires, or rather leads astray, all those who submit 
themselves to it, Scripture leads us to think of a personal 
spirit, in whom evil is concentrated or gathered to a head, 
as presiding, namely, the Devil. Evil has its appropriate 
seat in the will of a personal being possessed of freedom. 
And it is not irrational to suppose that, at the head of 
such perverse and disobedient wills there should be a 
powerful spirit of evil, or Devil, organizing and directing 
the forces of evil in intended opposition to God and His 
will. It only becomes irrational when this personal devil 
or ruler of the powers of darkness is conceived of as co- 
eternal and of equal power with God, which lands in 
Dualism or Manicheism. The “ world” as the system of 
evil and rebellious wills, and the “‘ Devil” as he in whom 
rebellion against God and opposition to His will has reached 
a climax, constitute the external power of evil which 
draws or allures each individual soul away from God and 
submission to His will, which is duty. 
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§ 136. Besides the soliciting from without which, in one 
form or another, comes sooner or later to all men, there is 
another spring of temptation within us in the nature with 
which we are all born into this world, a nature prone by 
hereditary tendencies to yield to temptation and go astray. 
This internal source of temptation is spoken of in Scripture 
as the “flesh” or the “lust of the flesh.” The presence 
of this lust or concupiscence in the soul, and its continu- 
ance as the “old man” even after the soul has become 
regenerate, renders the will even of the good man more or 
less unstable in this life, making it possible that even the 
best of men may give way to temptation, thus pressing them 
both from without and within. The strength of this evil 
principle in us, known as “‘ the flesh,” is apt to increase as 
it is indulged, while it decreases by starvation. In Christ 
Jesus, there was no sinful lust within His soul to lead Him 
astray. He was without inward sin, and though the world 
and the Devil tempted Him from without they found 
nothing in Him. In this respect His temptation, though 
real, differed from the temptation of those who have 
inherited a sinful nature. 


§ 137. The twofold spring whence temptation comes— 
what we might call the external and the internal sources— 
are well brought out by Shakespeare in some of his immortal 
dramas, notably in Macbeth. The witches in that tragedy 
may be said to be the poetic embodiment of the external 
source of temptation. Some critics, such as Gervinus, 
take the witches in Macbeth as meant by Shakespeare to 
be but the visible embodiment of inward temptation, the 
images conjured up by a lively fancy, “ incorporeal im- 
pulses which, originating in the blood, cast up bubbles of 
sin and ambition in the soul. They are weird sisters only 
in the sense in which men carry their own fates within their 
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bosom.” But this interpretation of Shakespeare’s meaning 
is, as Bradley and Dowden both point out, incomplete and 
inadequate.! There are forces of evil (as well as of good) 
around us, which are independent of the will of the indi- 
vidual man or woman. And Shakespeare represents this 
external source of temptation under the symbolism of the 
witches. Yet, while this is so, too much must not be 
attributed to the agency of the witches in bringing about 
the crime, as is done by Schlegel. There is no sign what- 
ever in the play that Shakespeare meant the actions of 
Macbeth to be thought of as forced on him by an external 
power. Such a conception would be in contradiction with 
his whole tragic practice. The prophecies of the witches 
are presented simply as dangerous influences or circum- 
stances with which Macbeth has to deal. Macbeth is in 
the ordinary sense free in regard to them. By the contrast 
presented between the effect of the witches’ prophecies on 
the honest mind of Banquo and on that of Macbeth, Shake- 
speare subtly suggests a second source which increased the 
strength of the external temptation for Macbeth, namely, 
the evil ambition lurking in his own heart. Between the 
evil within a man’s soul and the evil soliciting him from 
without, there subsists a terrible sympathy and reciprocity. 


1‘* The witches and their prophecies,” says Bradley, “if they are to 
be rationalized or taken symbolically, must represent not only the evil 
slumbering in the hero’s soul but all those obscure influences of the evil 
around him in the world which aid his own ambition and the incitements 
of his wife. Such influences are as certain momentous and terrifying 
facts as the presence of inchoate evil in the soul itself ; and if we exclude 
all reference to these from our ideas of the witches it will be greatly 
impoverished, and will certainly fail to correspond with the imaginative 
effect.” 

“Tf we must regard the entire universe,” says Dowden, “as a mani- 
festation of an unknown somewhat which lies behind it, we are com- 
pelled to admit that there is an apocalypse of power auxiliary to vice as 
really as there is a manifestation of virtuous energy.” 
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It is the combined force of these two sources of temptation 
which renders the temptation so peculiarly strong in the 
case of sinful man. Though even then it is not to be 
thought of as irresistible, while the grace of God in Christ 
is available for the help of all those who make faith in 
Christ the principle of their lives. That may and should 
become for all Christians the means of moral victory over 
temptation in all its many forms. 


§ 138. As regards the methods by which temptation is to 
be met by the Christian, three lines of action on the part of 
the assailed are indicated. 

(1) The presence of evil must be detected by means of 
careful self-examination and observation. We must fight 
wisely and “not as those who beat the air,” learning by 
dint of self-examination where evil is likely to assail us, at 
what points our character needs strengthening and so con- 
centrating our efforts towards the conquest of definite evils 
and the attainment of special excellences. In this spirit 
of prudent self-knowledge and wise self-control the Apostle 
Paul says: “I buffet my body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion; lest by any means, having preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway ” (1 Cor. ix. 27). 

(2) Occasions of evil must be avoided. There are situa- 
tions and circumstances in which temptation assails a 
man with special virulence. We should not willingly 
and needlessly expose ourselves to such attacks. Rather 
should we be on our guard against all needless exposure of 
ourselves to danger, and should pray God in His providence 
so to direct our steps that we shall be kept from walking 
through ignorance into an ambush of the enemy. “ Watch 
and pray,” says Christ, “that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion ” (Matt. xxvi. 41). 

(3) The forces of evil must be resisted. With all our 
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watchfulness and care there will come times when the 
forces of evil close in upon us and solicit us from without 
and find the weak spot in our nature which makes us per- 
haps specially susceptible to their solicitation. Then is 
our time of special and strong temptation. And the only 
way to meet and conquer it is by stubborn and deter- 
mined resistance. It is of the utmost importance under 
such circumstances that our resistance begin vigorously at 
the beginning, and that we do not despise what may seem 
to be small temptations or think them scarcely worth 
resisting. By every temptation yielded to, however small 
and insignificant the sin incurred may seem to be, the force 
of evil is increased and the power of resistance diminished. 
The admission of little sins into the life is like the letting in 
of water through the outer walls of Holland. The breach 
soon widens and the water rapidly spreads over the land. 
When good conscience is put away and known evil, how- 
ever seemingly trivial, is permitted to obtain a footing in 
man’s soul, shipwreck of faith is apt to follow. A bad 
moral life is like a marsh from which mists arise to becloud 
the mind. Steadfast and thoroughgoing resistance to the 
beginnings of evil is our only hope. “ Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you.” There is nothing to be done with 
sin save to resist it, and sin resisted is sin overcome. And 
for successful resistance to the assaults of evil, Divine 
grace is needed by every sinful man. Christian character 
can only be formed as the life we have in Christ is allowed 
to pervade our being and give us the strength required. 
We cannot, as Christians, separate between our religion 
and our morality. It is not we who are to conquer in our 
own strength, but Christ who is to conquer in us. That 
this strength can be had, and that it is sufficient, is a 
matter of indubitable experience (1 John v. 4; 2 Cor. ii. 
14; Eph. vi. 16). Temptation thus met and resisted 
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becomes in God’s hands a valuable means in the discipline 
of character. 


‘* Was the trial sore ? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his feet 
And so be pedestalled in triumph.” 


(BRownine, Ring and the Book.) 


§ 139. Besides work and temptation, a third element 
common to the earthly lot of men, though in varying 
measure, is suffering. 

The suffering of pain is a familiar experience with all 
men, though some have less of this to endure than others 
in their experience of life and of death. The problems of 
pain or suffering and death are difficult problems for the 
Christian who believes in a divinely ordered universe in 
which love is nature’s final law. There are indeed aspects 
of pain and suffering which are easily reconcilable with the 
idea of a loving purpose behind. 

(1) Pain sometimes serves as a useful prophylactic, 
leading the individual to know what is hurtful to his true 
well-being and to avoid what is injurious. In so far it is 
a blessed and merciful pain, pomting the way towards 
true development alike for the lower animals and for 
man. 

(2) Again, suffering may serve a useful purpose in the 
case of moral agents in testing and purifying and disciplin- 
ing the character, as gold is refined by fire. It serves to 
_reduce the vigour of selfish ambitions, to unite us in sym- 
pathy with our fellow-men, to stimulate us to helpfulness, 
and prepare and fit us for service in many ways. It thus 
serves to promote social development. Our fellow-men 
draw us out of ourselves by the attraction of their 
need. 
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§ 140. Such considerations, however, do not furnish us 
with a complete solution of the problems of pain and 
death. The suffering and death experienced by the lower 
animals belonging to the sub-moral sphere constitute a 
problem of itself. It may be, as biologists are inclined to 
affirm, that pain and death in the animal world are part 
of the indispensable machinery of nature, “a piece of the 
mechanism without which the movement of the whole 
world would be arrested,” though Weismann, who points 
out that unicellular animals as a matter of fact do not die, 
declares that “on grounds of pure science there is no 
ascertainable reason why, apart from injury and violence, 
living organisms should ever die at all.” 

“ Death,” he says, “‘ may be looked upon as an occurrence 
which is advantageous to the species, as a concession to 
the outer conditions of life, but not as an absolute necessity 
essentially inherent in life.” But whatever may be thought 
of the necessity of physical death in the case of animal 
organisms as an indispensable part of the machinery of 
nature, it is by no means obvious that the death of com- 
posite personal beings like men; in the form in which it 
has come to be experienced, is an inevitable necessity of 
the natural order as appointed by God, and not something 
abnormal—a penalty imposed on human sin, as Scripture 
would lead us to believe. 


§ 141. It is this which constitutes the real crux of the 
problem of suffering and death in the case of moral agents 
such as men. The darkest aspect of these experiences is 
that under which we are led to regard them as penalty 
due to sin—the reaction of the holy nature of God, which 
is at the root of the moral order of the world, against 
human sin. The pain or suffering of human beings, 
culminating in physical death, which follows upon sin and 
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serves to express the Divine condemnation of it, or the 
reaction of the moral order against it, is not distributed 
among individuals in exact proportion to their individual 
blameworthiness, but rather in accordance with their 
position in the complex organic whole of human society. 
And go it comes about that innocent individuals often 
suffer severely under God’s providence because of the guilt 
of others with whom they are intimately bound up in the 
web of human life—innocent children, e.g., for the guilt of 
their parents, innocent wives for guilty husbands, ete. 
For humanity is an organism, and God deals with it as 
such. Therefore, though suffering is the penalty of sin, 
we cannot infer that the greatest sufferers among men are 
the greatest sinners. The greatest sufferer of all in this 
world, the man Christ Jesus, was Himself sinless. His 
suffering and death under the ordaining will of God came 
upon Him, not because of His individual sin, but because 
of His position in the sinful organism of humanity as its 
responsible representative Head ; and, in accepting the 
suffering as He did and freely drinking the cup to its 
dregs, He did what no sinful man could do—He offered a 
sacrifice of propitiation or atonement for the sins of His 
brethren such as clears the way for reconciliation between 
sinful men and the holy God. So that for all who take 
their stand in Christ by faith, suffering and death, though 
they still fall to be endured, have been deprived of their 
sting. 

The retributive element in suffering and death, as mark- 
ing the necessary reaction of the Divine nature or the wrath 
of God against sin, has found sufficient expression in the 
penalty voluntarily borne for us by Christ as our sin- 
bearer ; so that “there is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 

The sting is taken away and the suffering and death 
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that still remain to be endured by the Christian in his 
life’s course is now purely disciplinary and remedial in its 
function. It can be accepted in a spirit of faith and 
submission as needful chastisement, discipline unto holi- 
ness, means of developing and perfecting the character. 
When, as Christians, we have learned to accept the suffering 
and death that come to us all in this spirit, we have learned 
the secret of victory over it. 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith ” (1 John v. 4). 

§ 142. When, through faith in Christ our Saviour, we 
have thus learned the secret of victory over suffering in 
all its forms, we can see how, in many ways, it can be used 
in the disciplining of character. Some sufferings that come 
upon us may be fatherly chastisement or correction for 
some special sin still clinging to us; and, if this be so, and 
we can see or believe in the correction, we shall be ready 
to accept the correction as sent in love and meant for 
our good. Or, if we see no connection between the sufferings 
sent to us and special sins in us needing correction, we may 
yet accept them as trials sent to test and purify the character, 
to humble us or deepen our sympathies, or to prepare and 
fit us for rendering more effective service to our fellow-men. 
And, if the sufferings we are called on to endure are 
manifestly sufferings for righteousness’ sake, like those of 
Christ our Lord, then we can take up our cross and follow 
Him in a spirit of courage and faith, rejoicing, like Paul, 
that we are called upon to “ make up that which is lacking 
in the sufferings of Christ,” and believing that our sufferings 
for righteousness’ sake will, like His, serve a good purpose 
in the providence of God “for His body’s sake, which is 
the Church” (Col. i. 24). Sufferings so endured will 
prove the condition of our entrance into the fellowship of 
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Christ, and thus into the possession of spiritual power 
(Rom. viii. 17; Phil. iti. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 18). 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joy three parts pain, 
Strive and hold cheap the strain, 
Learn, nor account the pang! dare, never grudge the throe! ”’ 
(Brownina, Rabbi Ben Hzra.) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE INNER DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


§ 143. In the inner development, as in the origination, 
of the Christian life two factors come into view, namely, 
the Holy Spirit of God and the will of the finite human 
individual. These factors are not indeed of equal import- 
ance from the point of view of productiveness, in such a 
way that the process of the Christian life could be accurately 
described as due to “synergism” or co-operation. All 
the active productiveness in the matter lies with the Holy 
Spirit, who is the source and sustainer of the spiritual life 
wherever it appears. Yet the part played by the will of the 
human individual in either yielding to and appropriating, 
or resisting, the motions of the Spirit is of supreme import- 
ance in its bearings on the issues of the individual life. 


§ 144. That the spiritual life, and its fruits of knowledge 
and love and right action, is due entirely to the creative 
activity of the Holy Spirit of God, immanent and operative 
in the souls of finite individuals, is frequently affirmed in 
Holy Scripture. The Christian life is said to begin with a 
birth of the Spirit, and to be continued and developed 
under the influence and guidance of the Spirit. 

“ Except a man be born again ”’—born from above— 
born of the Spirit “he cannot see [or enter into] the 
Kingdom of God ” (John iii. 3). 
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“ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God ” (Rom. viii. 14), 

The pious Christian attributes all good that is in hin— 
all holy thoughts and good actions—not to himself or his 
own will, but to the grace of God and the operations of 
His Spirit. 

“And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” 


§ 145. Yet the will of the finite individual, by means of 
which he can either yield to and appropriate, or resist 
and reject, the Holy Spirit and His motions, is a factor 
which cannot be left out of account in considering the 
process of the spiritual life, and estimating life’s issues. 
If the individual, in the exercise of his will-power, yields 
to the motions of the Spirit within him, thus surrendering 
his individual will to the will of God as that is revealed 
to him through the Spirit, the result is growth in grace, 
increase of spiritual insight, development of the spiritual 
life. But if—and in proportion as—he resists and rejects 
the Holy Spirit who strives with all men, his spiritual life 
languishes, and he lives on a lower level—that of the “flesh ” 
with its desires. It is only as we “ walk in the Spirit ” 
that we can avoid “ fulfilling the lusts of the flesh ” 
(Gal. v. 16). 


§ 146. As the teleological aim or goal of the Holy Spirit 
of God in world-history, namely, the establishment of 
God’s Kingdom among men, coincides with the true end 
or divinely appointed destiny of finite individual spirits, 
in yielding to the Spirit of God and allowing himself to be 
guided by His motions, and so determined to action by 
the will of God, the finite human individual is not sur- 
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rendering his proper freedom to any outside power or 
authority, but rather attaining to true freedom or self- 
realization. 

For the relation of the finite human spirit to God is such 
that only as we live in God and yield ourselves to His 
will can we live our own life truly, and attain to that 
freedom or self-realization which gives meaning and value 
to our human life and constitutes its true end or goal. 

As Augustine puts it : ‘‘ Thou hast created us for Thyself, 
O God, so that we can find rest only in Thee”; or as 
Tennyson has said : \ 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 
Self-realization or freedom and doing the will of God mean 
the same thing for finite human spirits. 


§ 147. In seeking to conceive of the relation of the Divine 
and human in the process of the spiritual life, we must be 
careful to avoid two opposing errors which thinkers are 
apt to fall into—that of an extreme pantheistic uni- 
versalism on the one hand, and that of an extreme God- 
ignoring individualism on the other. Pantheism does 
justice to the immanence of the Spirit of God in human 
individuals, as the source and sustainer of virtue and 
goodness in them. But it is apt to make the life of the 
Divine Spirit co-extensive with His immanent presence 
and operation in individual finite spirits, to the exclusion 
of the element of transcendence in the Spirit’s life ; and it 
is apt also to regard the lives of finite individual spirits 
as mere incidents in the life of the one universal Divine 
Spirit, to the undermining of the freedom and responsibility 
of finite spirits. Now, though the Spirit of God is immanent 
and operative in finite human spirits, this immanent 
activity of the Divine Spirit in finite created beings must 
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not be conceived of as exhausting the Spirit’s life or as 
excluding a transcendent being and activity above and 
beyond the world of created beings as realized in time. 
It is this unexhausted being and activity—this potential 
creative energy of the transcendent Spirit of God—which 
is the source of all progress and development in the actual 
world of temporal existence. To the Pantheist all possible 
reality is already given as ready-made or complete in the 
world or universe of created existence as it now is. The 
future can have nothing new in store but merely new 
formations or collocations of what is given once for all 
in the actual world of reality that now is. 

But for the Christian thinker the world of reality is not 
a ready-made or completed world, but a world still in the 
making. There are unexhausted possibilities, not only 
of new collocations of given material, but of new creative 
evolution in the potential energy of the transcendent 
Spirit of God who is in all, yet also over and above all, 
free and infinite in creative power and wisdom and goodness. 

And further, finite individual spirits are not mere phases 
in the life of the universal Divine Spirit, but centres of 
life and activity endowed with free wills which give to them 
a certain measure of independence and originative causal 
activity in presence of the Divine Spirit. 

It is true that the causal activity exercised by finite 
spirits in virtue of their freedom of will is not absolute, 
so as to limit the infinite power of the Divine Spirit or to 
thwart ultimately His purpose in world-history. Yet it 
serves to condition the operations of the Divine Spirit in 
world-history, and has a bearing of supreme importance 
on the issues of life for finite individual spirits themselves. 
It is by the gift of God that finite spirits are endowed with 
freedom of will, which makes them responsible and enables 
them to be co-workers with God Himself in the making of 
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world-history. This gives to finite individual spirits a 
task and a problem in life, which gives a meaning and value 
to their life far above that of mere automatons or creatures 
driven by blind instinct. 

We are called to be free fellow-workers with God in the 
making of world-history and the fulfilling of His purposes 
in creation. 

This is our high destiny, and if through perverseness we 
fail to rise to it, and so make shipwreck of our lives, we 
have none but ourselves to blame for this sad issue. 


§ 148. At the opposite extreme from the Pantheist is the 
extreme individualist, who so exaggerates the independent 
causal activity of the finite individual in the development 
of the spiritual life as to ignore or leave no room for the 
immanent presence and activity of the Spirit of God in the 
individual soul. 

This individualism was the error into which Pelagius 
fell in his estimate of the process of the spiritual life. He 
attributed it all to the productive energy of the individual’s 
free will, assigning to Divine grace merely the function of 
assisting human free will by providing sound instruction 
and good example. 

This is to ignore the essential fact of the dependence of 
the finite individual spirit on God, “in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” It is to ignore the immanence 
of the Spirit of God in the world of finite being. And it 
fails to give a true conception of the meaning and value of 
our life, and of the life-task or problem that lies before us 
as Christians “created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them ” (Eph. ii. 10). 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE TASK OR PROBLEM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


§ 149. Our estimate of the relation of the Divine and 
human in the process of the spiritual life suggests to us 
what is the task or problem that faces the individual who 
would live a truly spiritual life. If it be true that the 
Spirit of God, the one Holy Spirit, is the creative source 
or originator of all spiritual life—of truth and beauty and 
goodness, and all that has worth in reality,—then in order 
that I, as an individual, may live the spiritual life, it is 
necessary that the Spirit of God should live and energize 
in and through me, as a finite self associated with a certain 
bodily organism. My particular “ ego” or self must be 
caught up into the sweep of the Spirit’s life and become 
one therewith, while yet I retain my individuality and 
personal responsibility. I must be possessed by the Spirit 
in such a way that the Spirit freely lives and acts through 
me as an instrument or agent. Yet this must take place 
in such a way as does not destroy my freedom or responsi- 
bility as a moral individual. It can only therefore take 
place through the free surrender of myself to the Spirit of 
God, the free appropriation of His will, when ascertained, 
as my will. 


§ 150. Thus the task before the individual who would 


live the spiritual life is a twofold one, namely, on the one 
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hand to ascertain what is the mind of the Spirit or the 
will of God ; and on the other, voluntarily to yield to and 
appropriate the ascertained will of God as effective motive 
to action or practical conduct. 

The first part of this task is mainly intellectual, or 
theoretical; the second part is volitional, or practical. 
The fulfilment of this task will eventuate (1) in the forma- 
tion of a certain character which will have certain general 
features or attributes such as may be examined and de- 
scribed—the Christian character, which in its broad features 
is the same for all men ; and (2) in the unfolding or realizing 
of this character in a certain career or succession of actions 
amid the concrete circumstances of a given lot or vocation. 

To ascertain what is the mind of the Spirit of God as 
regards character and career for me as a concrete individual 
self, placed amid the conditions and circumstances of a 
particular lot or vocation, and to give effect to this in the 
practical activities of life—this is the moral task that lies 
before every finite individual who would live the spiritual 
life and realize the true end of his being. 


§ 151. The source from which alone I can learn to know 
the mind of the Spirit for my character and career is 
Divine revelation in the broadest sense. This includes 
the oljective self-revelation of God in nature and history, 
and especially in that history of Redemption which cul- 
minates in Christ, the central figure of human history, who 
is the Word of God incarnate; and the subjective self- 
revelation of God in personal experience, and especially 
in the practical reason or conscience, which constitutes 
the instrument of spiritual perception—the organ through 
which the individual is brought into immediate contact 
with the living Spirit of God, and hears the voice of the 
Spirit within him. The objective self-revelation of God 
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is mediated to us through the Bible, which is the inspired 
record of God’s self-revelation in history, and the source 
whence a knowledge of the Christian faith as an objective 
body of revealed truth is to be got; the subjective self- 
revelation of God is given to us especially through 
Conscience. The “ Book and the Breast,” being the two- 
fold source through which Divine revelation is mediated 
to us, should be found to harmonize or agree, and in their 
agreement we have a sure and satisfactory guide for 
practical life. Thus “ holding fast faith” (de. the 
Christian faith as mediated to us through the Bible) “ and 
a good conscience ” (a conscience void of offence toward 
God and man), we shall be guided safely, as by a reliable 
chart and a good compass, across life’s uncertain Sea ; 
whereas when these are set aside, we are in danger of 
destructive shipwreck (1 Tim. i. 19). 


§ 152. The results reached by the representatives of the 
latest phases of modern philosophy, such as Rudolph 
Kucken * and Henri Bergson, as to the meaning and value 
of human life, are in striking agreement with those pre- 
sented to us by St. Paul in his doctrine of the Universal 
Spirit of God in relation to the finite selves of human 
individuals and their moral task. Both these philosophers 
find it necessary, in order to explain the meaning and value 
of life as we experience it, to assume that, behind the 
multiplicity of finite things and persons constituting the 
known universe, there is a mighty creative Spirit of life 
penetrating and permeating all, giving unity and direction 
to the evolution of life everywhere, and constituting the 
true ultimate reality of all. The task of finite persons or 
individual selves is to get into touch with this mighty, 
onward-moving spiritual impulse or creative Spirit of life, 

1 See Appendix C, 
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to get into tune with the infinite spiritual life, and allow 
it to have free scope in them, unhindered by any perverse 
resistance of self-will. Only thus can finite individual 
spirits reach that freeness and fullness of life which is the 
life eternal. What one misses most in these modern 
philosophers is a frank recognition of the importance of 
the Christian revelation, and its inspired record in the 
Bible, as a source whence, with the help of our own personal 
experience mediated through reason and conscience, we 
may learn to know the mind of the Spirit of God, and be 
brought into line with that infinite life which pulses in all 
nature and history, and is the ultimate and eternal reality. 
The reality of one infinite creative spiritual life, as pulsing 
through the universe with purposive power, is frankly 
recognized as a fact given in individual experience, and 
capable of being extracted therefrom; but the individual 
experience of one finite conscious self is inadequate to 
furnish a satisfactory knowledge of the nature or pur- 
pose of this mighty, creative, all-penetrating Spirit. The 
treasured wisdom of the ages, culled from the living 
experience of past generations of individuals who have 
lived this human life before us, is needed by us to throw 
light on the meaning of our individual personal experience, 
and give us insight into the meaning and value of human 
life as a whole. And the supreme storehouse of this 
treasured wisdom of the past is the Bible, which enshrines 
and mediates to us the Christian faith. 


§ 153. The place and function of the Holy Scriptures 
as a source for us of knowledge of the true moral ideal or a 
means for ascertaining the mind of the Spirit of God has 
already received consideration. But besides the objective 
or outward Divine revelation in nature, history, and Christ, 
recorded in Scripture and grounding the Christian faith, 
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each individual human being has in himself a delicate 
organ or faculty through which he is brought into immedi- 
ate contact with the living Spirit of God, and enabled more 
or less clearly to feel or discern the Spirit’s touch and 
guidance. This is what is called Conscience. 

EKtymologically conscience means “ knowledge along 
with.” And the conscience of the individual is just the 
knowledge he has along with the Divine Spirit. It is the 
organ by which he apprehends more or less clearly the 
directions or leadings of the Divine Spirit in his soul. 
Without this organ of moral discernment enabling us to 
distinguish right from wrong and inwardly to approve 
the one, and disapprove the other, there could be no moral 
life. 


§ 154. In its pure and ideal condition, as part of the 
original constitution imparted by God to the creature made 
in His image, conscience, as a faculty for discerning between 
right and wrong in action or conduct, would always furnish 
sure guidance for man. But it has shared in the injury 
or corruption that has come to man’s nature through the 
influx of sin, and needs to be restored, enlightened, and 
educated or trained, in order that it may now furnish 
satisfactory guidance. 

And this is what takes place as the spiritual life is 
initiated and developed in individuals under the redemptive 
influences of the Christian salvation. The organ of 
conscience, dulled and dormant yet never wholly de- 
stroyed, becomes progressively restored and quickened in 
keenness and sensitiveness, so that the voice of the Divine 
Spirit within the soul is discerned with growing clearness 
and distinctness by the Christian as he grows in grace. 

Conscience in man is thus an organ of spiritual dis- 
cernment belonging to man’s original constitution as made 
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in God’s image. It may, however, be injured and spoiled 
in various ways and degrees, through the blighting power 
of sin. But even in the sinner it remains as an organ 
linking him with the Divine Spirit, and it may be restored 
and quickened by Divine grace, and become in the Christian 
individual and community a means of spiritual insight 
and power for good of supreme value. It behoves the 
Christian to seek that his conscience may be quickened 
to greater sensitiveness in discerning the Spirit’s leadings, 
and trained or educated under the influence of the Christian 
gospel, so that it may become an ever more useful instru- 
ment to him for ascertaining the mind of the Spirit amid 
the particular circumstances under which he has to live 
his life. 

The increasing degrees in which conscience as an organ 
of spiritual vision in man may be dulled or spoiled through 
disobedience to its primary dictates, are described in Holy 
Scripture as (1) Defilement!; (2) Searing.2 On the other 
hand, conscience, when its dictates are obeyed, increases in 
sensitiveness and power of spiritual discernment. It is 
then described in Scripture as a good conscience,® a 
conscience void of offence toward God and toward men,‘ 


1 Defilement.—1 Cor. viii. 7: ‘Some with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol; and their conscience 
being weak is defiled.” 

Tit. i. 15: “ Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind and 
conscience is defiled.” 

® Searing.—1 Tim. iv. 2: “ Speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their 
conscience seared as with a hot iron.” 

Cf. Matt. vi. 23: “If thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness,” where the darkening of the light within seems 
to correspond to a searing or deadening of conscience. 

8 Acts xxiii. 1; 1 Tim. i. 5,19; Heb. xiii. 18; 1 Pet. iii. 16, 21. 

4 Acts xxiv. 16. 
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a pure conscience! The training and cultivation of con- 
science, so that it may develop into a pure and good 
Christian conscience enlightened by the gospel revelation 
and by communion with God in progressive Christian life 
and experience, is no unimportant part of the discipline 
of the Christian’s inner life. (For an additional note on 
Conscience, see Appendix A.) 


§ 155. Summary.—From what has been said, it may be 
gathered that the Spirit of God, the living creative power 
underlying and penetrating the evolutionary process of 
history, has a mind or will or purpose for each one of us 
as human individuals, alike as regards the characters He 
would have us aim at and develop, and the career or 
course of action He would have us follow at every juncture 
in life’s development. The moral task that hes before 
us as Christian individuals, “ created,” as St. Paul says, 
“in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them” (Eph. ii. 10), is 
(1) to ascertain, by such means as are at our disposal, 
what is God’s will for us as regards character to be formed, 
and career to be followed ; and (2) to give ourselves fully 
to the work of developing that character and following 
out that career. 

The means at our disposal for ascertaining the mind of 
the Spirit or the will of God as regards our character in 
its general features, and our particular career or the 
course of good works God hath appointed for us to walk 
in, are mainly (1) the self-revelation of God in nature and. 
history and above all in Christ, with which we are brought 
into touch through study of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
(2) the continuous, inner self-revelation of God to us in 
personal experience, interpretable through reason and 

1] Tim. iii. 9, 2 Tim. i. 3. 
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conscience, illumined by the influence of Him who is the 
Light of the World. 

From these sources we may gather (1) what are the 
main features of the Christian character—the character 
God would have us each to aim at and develop, as men ; 
and also, though perhaps with greater difficulty and less 
assurance and certainty, (2) what particular career in life 
God would have us follow, and what course of action the 
Spirit of God points out to us at every particular juncture 
or crisis of our life’s course. In proportion as we succeed 
in ascertaining rightly God’s will for our character and 
career, and in conforming ourselves thereunto, shall we 
attain to the true end of our being and live the eternal 
life of the Spirit. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER—CLASSIFICATION 
OF CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 


§ 156. Tue main features of the ideal human character, 
which it behoves us to aim at, are given for Christian 
faith in the portrait of Jesus Christ set before us in the 
four Gospels. God’s will for each of us as individuals is 
that we should be conformed to the image of His Son. 
“Have that mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” 
is the Christian exhortation to all who would live the truly 
spiritual life, ‘“‘ To me to live is Christ,” is the Christian 
motto. Hence, in unfolding the doctrine of Christian 
character and conduct, or of Christian virtues and duties 
in which the inner Christian life receives outward expression 
or manifestation, we must ever keep the example of 
Christ before us as a guiding principle. 


§ 157. The character and conduct which the Spirit of 
God purposes or prescribes for each individual man has 
on it a special impress according to his special natural 
capacity and his special relations in the evolution of 
history. It cannot be ascertained by us beforehand by 
means of any general principles. It can only be ascer- 
tained and realized by the individual concerned as life 
goes on. Hach person has to settle for himself what. his 
duty is in his own fixed circumstances, both external and 
internal. The unity of the “good” is not destroyed by 
this ; on the contrary, it is realized in all the fixed cireum- 
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stances of definite concrete individuals. But since these 
particular relations and these particular individual men 
have, in spite of all variety, something in common, we 
are able to speak of Christian virtues in general, and of 
the axioms of Christian duty. Between virtue and duty 
there is an intimate connection, because it is by the practice 
of duty we become virtuous and virtue shows itself in 
dutiful conduct. The content underlying the principles 
of virtue and the obligations of duty is necessarily the 
same, only viewed from different points of view. Virtue 
is the acquired moral capacity to act in this.or that 
particular way; duty is the obligation resting on us to 
act in this or that particular way. Hence the doctrine 
of Christian virtues and the doctrine of Christian duties 
are intimately akin. 


§ 158. Christian virtue is in reality one and indivisible. 
It is the acquired moral capacity to act in all circumstances 
as the will of God, who is Holy Love, prescribes, while 
Christian duty is the obligation resting on us as moral 
individuals so to act. Thus love is the supreme and all- 
comprehensive Christian virtue, and love is the “ ful- 
filling of the law ” of Christian duty. 

The character and conduct of Jesus Christ is the perfect 
expression, under the concrete circumstances of a human 
lot, of that principle of love which is the supreme principle 
of Christian virtue and duty. But this perfect character 
may be analysed for practical purposes into various com- 
ponent qualities or attributes. The white beam of Christian 
love, as exhibited in the life of Christ, may be made to 
pass through the prism of critical reflection so as to yield 
a variety of distinguishable colours which may be classified 
as the cardinal or essential virtues of the Christian 
character. 
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§ 159. Various principles of analysis or division may be, 
and have been, adopted by writers on Christian Ethics 
for the purpose of the classification or grouping of the 
Christian virtues. 

We can scarcely hope, by any principle we may adopt, 
to reach a complete or adequate list of such virtues with 
the duties corresponding to them. Suggestiveness rather 
than exhaustiveness is what should be aimed at in our 
classification. The classical division of cardinal human 
virtues reached by the ancient Greek and Roman moralists 
grouped them as four, namely, Wisdom, Justice, Temper- 
ance, and Courage. The ground for this division is not 
made very clear by ancient moralists, but perhaps it may 
be justified psychologically as corresponding to the four- 
fold division of the faculties and capacities of man’s soul 
commonly made by psychologists, namely, knowledge 
or “intellect,” feeling or “ heart,” desire or “ appetite,” 
and will or “ volition.” 

The supreme virtue or excellence in the sphere of in- 
tellect is wisdom, when the intelligence is so trained 
in clarity and depth that it judges everything aright from 
the point of view of life’s highest end. So, too, the supreme 
virtue or excellence in the sphere of feeling is justice or 
“justness,” which is pre-eminently the virtue of the 
“heart,” as wisdom is of the head. Of course, as man’s 
soul is one and indivisible, we cannot draw a hard-and- 
fast line of separation between its several faculties or 
activities, or the virtues corresponding to them. There is, 
doubtless, an element of wisdom or sound judgment in 
“ justice,” even as there is an element of right feeling in 
true wisdom. Yet justice is more characteristically a 
quality of the heart or feeling, while wisdom is a quality 
of the head or intellect. A man of powerful intellect 
and acute judgment, but with a bad heart, may be a 
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clever rogue, but he cannot be a just man. The just man 
is the man of true, right feeling—of sound, good heart, 
whose natural love for himself is qualified by an equal 
love for others. So that he not only avoids doing them 
injury but delights in doing them good. He is the man 
whose feeling is so true and normal and sensitive that he 
feels and estimates everything and every person at their 
true value in the light of life’s highest end, and so “ renders 
to all their dues.”’ | 

In the realm of desire or appetite the supreme virtue is 
temperance or self-control, which so moderates, regulates, 
and restrains the desires and appetites of the soul as to 
bring them into harmony with reason and with life’s 
highest end. In the sphere of will or volition, again, the 
supreme virtue is courage, when the will is trained to such 
activity and perseverance that it determines and governs 
all its outgoings in conformity with life’s highest end. In 
the Christian character, these classical cardinal virtues, as 
conceived by the ancient moralists, are retained, though 
transformed and charged with new meaning owing to the 
new truth revealed in the gospel. The virtues of faith, 
hope, and love, specially emphasized in Holy Scripture as 
the leading features of the Christian character, have 
usually been treated by writers on Christian Ethics as 
additional qualities under the name of “ theological 
virtues ” (2.e. virtues relating immediately to God) which 
must be added to the four cardinal virtues. If, however, 
we take the four cardinal virtues as expressive of the ideal 
qualities of man in the four psychological fields of know- 
ledge, feeling, desire, and will, they should give us a com- 
prehensive and complete view of human goodness into 
which we should be able to fit all qualities that have a 
claim to be regarded as good. Thus faith, being, as it is in 
the main, an exercise of the cognitive faculty by which we 
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apprehend and know the truth, though not without an 
element of feeling and will also, may be taken as coming 
under the scope of “wisdom,” the supreme excellence in 
the cognitive sphere. Christian wisdom, in its highest form, 
passes over into a reasonable faith. So, too, love, belonging 
as it does to the realm of feeling, may be taken to express 
the highest form of Christian justice, being, as it is on the 
Christian view, a holy or righteous love, which is the ideal 
state of feeling towards all other beings in the light of life’s 
highest end. Thus St. Paul in urging the virtue of Christian 
justice on the Romans, says: “Owe no man anything, but 
to love one another ”’ (Rom. xiii. 8). 

Hope, belonging as it does mainly to the sphere of will, 
may be regarded as a form of courage. Christian courage 
in its highest form is seen in the optimistic hope which 
sustains and animates the Christian in fighting the good 
fight of faith. And while faith, love, and hope are distinc- 
tive forms which wisdom, justice, and courage assume in 
Christian ethics, we might add self-denial or self-restraint 
as a distinctive form which the classical virtue of temper- 
ance assumes in Christian ethics. 


§ 160. Over against the seven cardinal virtues got by 
adding faith, hope, and love to the classical four, medieval 
moralists placed a sevenfold classification of deadly sins, 
namely, pride, avarice, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, sloth ; 
or, to give them their Latin names, Superbia, Avaritia, 
Luxuria, Ira, Gula, Invidia, Accidia. The initial letters 
of these seven Latin words make up the scholastic catch- 
word “ Saligia,” which gives the order in which the deadly 
sins are usually discussed by the scholastic moralists—an 
order which is followed by Dante in his Divine Comedy. 
The discussion of these seven capital sins or vices usually 
led on with medieval moralists to a consideration of seven 
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contrary virtues, namely, Humility, Liberality, Chastity, 
Meekness, Temperance, Brotherly Love, Diligence. These 
qualities of character can all be brought in, however, along 
with the theological virtues under the fourfold classifica- 
tion, which is based on the fourfold division of our mental 
phenomena or inner faculties into those of knowledge, 
feeling, desire, and will. 

Thus Pride is a sin belonging partly to the realm of 
intellect, partly to that of feeling, and so includes an 
element of folly, as well as of injustice ; while its contrary 
virtue, humility, may be regarded as a form of that 
wisdom and justness which estimates all things, oneself 
included, at their true value. 

Avarice or covetousness—inordinate desire for personal 
possessions—is a sin within the sphere of desire, and so 
may be regarded as a form of intemperance, while its 
contrary virtue, liberality, may be regarded as issuing from 
that temperate self-restraint or regulation of selfish desires 
and appetites which constitutes a man unselfish and 
generous. 

Lust is obviously a sin within the realm of desire, and its 
contrary virtue, chastity, is a form of temperance or self- 
control. 

Anger may be regarded either as a sin within the 
realm of the desires and passions, in which case its contrary, 
meekness, would be taken as a form of proper self-control ; 
or else as a sin within the realm of feeling—a form of in- 
justice—in which case its contrary, meekness, will, like 
love, fall within the scope of justice. 

Gluttony is a sin within the sphere of desire, and its 
contrary virtue falls under the heading of temperance. 

Envy is a sin within the realm of feeling—a wrong form 
of feeling which is injustice—and its contrary virtue, 
brotherly love, falls under the heading of justice. 
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Sloth is a sin within the sphere of the will, and its con- 
trary, cheerful diligence, may be taken as a form of courage. 

We shall, therefore, adhere to the classical fourfold 
division of the cardinal virtues of human character, as 
corresponding to the ideal qualities in the four spheres of 
our mental life and experience—knowledge, feeling, desire, 
and will—and seek to bring out the new content that was 
brought into these ancient cardinal virtues by the teaching 
of Christianity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WISDOM—THE IDEAL QUALITY IN THE 
SPHERE OF INTELLECT. 


“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom.”— 
Prov. iv. 7. 

“Christ Jesus hath been made unto us of God wisdom.”— 
1 Cor. i. 30. * 


§ 161. Wispom is the ideal quality or excellence in 
the sphere of the intellect, with its faculties of cognition and 
judgment. Of course the soul of man is one, and cannot 
be analysed into separate compartments of knowledge, 
feeling, desire, and will, as though these could be sharply 
distinguished and kept apart from one another. The 
faculties and capacities of the soul commonly distinguished 
in empirical psychology merge into one another in the 
unity of soul-life or conscious experience. Knowing and 
judging are not separable entirely from feeling and willing, 
and the ideal qualities or excellences belonging to these 
different spheres of soul-activity also interblend. Thus 
the concrete virtue of wisdom does not exclude such ele- 
ments as the feeling of love or the resolute courage of hope. 
The virtue of Christian character is one, and the ideal 
quality belonging pre-eminently to the soul viewed in one 
aspect of its activity may be seen to run into and include 
qualities that belong to other aspects of soul-activity. 
Therefore, in dealing with and seeking to classify for 
practical purposes the cardinal Christian virtues, we must 
bear in view that these distinctions are not hard and fast, 
but that, however we seek to define and classify, we shall 
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find the virtues overlapping and merging into one another. 
Our divisions and classifications can only be approximate 
and relative, not fixed and absolute. With this caveat 
we may regard wisdom, when viewed as a quality of the 
inner life, as pre-eminently the virtue of the intellectual 
side of our nature. And we may distinguish two main 
parts or elements in this virtue, namely, (1) the clear vision 
of the true moral ideal of life ; and (2) the practical insight, 
tact, or prudence that enables a man to discern the means and 
find the way that leads on to this true ideal or goal of life. 


§ 162. (1) The primary part or element of wisdom is the 
clear vision of the true ideal which is to be aimed at as the 
goal or end of life. Rational beings are distinguished 
from the lower animals in being able to conceive of life 
as a whole, and to form an ideal for it and present this 
to the mind in such a way as to influence the will and shape 
the actions. As regards this matter of forming ideals, 
men may be divided into three classes—the brutish, the 
foolish, and the wise. 

(i) The brutish are those who are too dull and indolent 
of mind to be at pains to look at life as a whole and form 
a definite ideal and hold it before them. They will not 
think or be at the trouble to consider, but allow themselves 
to be drifted along in thoughtless indolence of mind by 
the current that happens to be around them, doing as 
they see their neighbours do, with little or no reflection, 
living an aimless, purposeless existence, like the “ ox or 
mule, that have no understanding.” 

(ii) Again, there are those who, whether consciously or 
unwittingly, form for themselves an ideal of life and hold 
it before them, so as to move them to action, but it is a 
false ideal, which only leads them astray into evil ways. 
Those are the foolish among men. 
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(a) The ideal which the sensualist holds more or less 
clearly before him as life’s chief end is the pleasurable 
feeling got from the gratification of his sensual appetites 
and desires, which become excessive and inordinate through 
over-indulgence. The pleasurable sensation got from 
imbibing wine or strong drink becomes, through frequent 
indulgence, an inordinate craving for drink, to which 
everything else has to submit. The ideal which the 
drunkard has come to set before him is the satisfaction 
at all costs of this inordinate craving that has grown up 
within him for strong drink. For this he will sacrifice 
health and home, reputation, love of friends, and all that 
makes life truly worth living. Like the fool that he is, 
“he goeth as an ox to the slaughter . . . till a dart strike 
through his liver; as a bird hasteth to the snare, and 
knoweth not that it is for his life.” So, too, with other 
types of sensualist, such as the glutton, or the fornicator. 
They use their wits, it may be, to pursue an end in view, 
and thus differ from mere brute-animals, which follow 
their instincts. But the ends they pursue are false and 
mistaken, and such as cannot bring unity or worth into 
the lives of rational beings. 

(b) The miser, again, has for his ideal, which he pursues 
with eager keenness, the accumulation of wealth in his 
hands, beyond what he needs or is able himself to use. 
The vision of a big fortune gathered in and hoarded up 
lures and attracts his avaricious soul, and shapes his 
actions, making him scrape and stint and meanly shirk 
duties and responsibilities that rest on him, in order that 
he may increase his golden store. He too, not less than 
the sensualist, is a fool pursuing a false ideal which can 
never bring unity or dignity and satisfaction to the soul 
of rational man. 


(c) The shrewd worldling has it before him as his ideal 
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to get as much enjoyment for himself out of this life as 
possible. He sees that this cannot be done either by un- 
restricted gratification of bodily appetites and desires, or 
yet by hoarding up wealth like the miser, knowing not 
who will gather it. But as his outlook is limited to this 
life and this world, he can form no higher ideal than that of 
getting all he can out of this life in the way of pleasure, 
or self-gratification, spread over the normal span of three- 
score years and ten. The restraint of sensual excesses, and 
the acquisition of worldly wealth by prudent industry 
and thrift are pursued, because this conduces to the greater 
enjoyment of life as a whole, which is the chief good to be 
aimed at. The thriving man of the world, when he has 
succeeded in his aim of acquiring wealth so as to be able 
to secure thereby the means of enjoyment and self-gratifica- 
tion, says to his soul : “ Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” But, after all, he too is a fool who has been 
pursuing a false ideal in life, as Jesus shows in His Parable 
of the Rich Fool. 

(iii) The wise man is the man who has clear vision of the 
true ideal of human life, the pursuit of which will give to 
our life unity and harmony, strength and dignity, per- 
manent worth or value. 


§ 163. What is this ideal, of which it is the function of 
Christian wisdom to give us clear vision? It is described 
in Scripture by various terms or phrases. Two of these, 
namely, the establishment of God’s Kingdom among men, 
and the attainment of eternal life, indicating respectively 
the social and individual aspects of the true moral ideal 
which Christian wisdom enables us to see, have already 
been considered. Not different in substance is the con- 
ception of man’s true moral ideal conveyed by the familiar 
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words of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, which tells 
us that ‘“‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
Him for ever.” This opens up to our contemplative gaze 
a vista of vision beyond this present world and this brief 
life, into a spiritual world where God is, and into a life 
in fellowship with Him which is not bounded within 
threescore years and ten, but is eternal as is God’s life. 
To do the will of God, thereby honouring and glorifying 
Him, must be the true ideal of life for all rational beings, 
if there be indeed a living personal God at the root of 
the universe. And, while glorifying God through patient 
submission and active obedience to His manifested will 
is the vision which Christian wisdom gives us as our true 
ideal or duty as man, it is the assurance of the gospel 
revelation that this glorifying of God by the doing of His 
will is the secret also of the highest enjoyment for man. 
“To do God’s will” and so glorify Him, and “to enjoy 
Him for ever,” are inseparably connected features of the 
true moral ideal as that is presented to us in the Christian 
gospel. Moral perfection of character, conscientious duti- 
fulness and right-doing, is frequently set over against 
“ pleasure ” or “ enjoyment ” as contrary and incompatible 
conceptions of man’s moral ideal. But in the Christian 
gospel these two seemingly opposed ways of conceiving 
the moral ideal are brought together into harmonious 
unity. “To glorify God” by dutiful conduct, that is 
one aspect of the moral ideal; “to enjoy God for ever,” 
or experience the highest and fullest happiness of which 
our life is capable, that is another aspect of the true moral 
ideal. And these two aspects of the true moral ideal are 
not in the last resort incompatible or mutually exclusive, 
but only different aspects of the one supreme truth as 
Christian wisdom enables us to see it. 

Thus wisdom, while usually associated with intellect 
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and reason and judgment, in its highest Christian reach runs 
up into faith, which is the “ substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen ”’—that faith which 
enables the man of clear mind and pure heart to “see 
God” as the ultimate reality and to order his practical 
life according to this vision. 


§ 164. (2) But while it is the primary function of true 
wisdom to give us the vision of the true ideal of life, a 
second element in wisdom is the practical tact or insight 
which enables us to see the means and find the way that 
leads up to this true ideal. 

This quality of wisdom, which was made much of by 
the ancient moralists, is associated in our minds more with 
the name which the Latins gave to this virtue, namely, 
“ prudence.” With philosophic Greek writers wisdom is 
conceived of primarily as the virtue whose function it is 
to furnish man with the vision of the true ideal of his life, 
so supplying the intellectual basis to all moral action, and 
standing naturally firsb among the virtues under the name 
of “sophia” or “ phronesis.” It is so treated by St. 
Ambrose, the first among Christian writers to adopt and 
comment on the classical fourfold division of the virtues. 

The Romans, however, were pre-eminently a practical 
people and took a very practical view of the virtues. 
Among Roman writers of this practical turn of mind, 
wisdom is usually placed last in the list of virtues under 
the name of “ prudentia,” and is conceived of primarily 
as “the far-seeing selective principle which enables 
the soul to guide its steps safely through the tortuous 
courses of the world,” or as “the practical moral sense 
which chooses the right course of concrete action.” 


§ 165. This practical tact or capacity was the leading 
characteristic of wisdom as conceived of by the Greek 
<2 
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sophists and the practical Roman philosophers who followed 
them. And as the chief end of life as conceived of by these 
practical philosophers consisted in “ getting on” in the 
world and reaching position and comfort and influence in 
this life, wisdom or prudence, as they conceived of it, was 
not a very lofty or noble virtue. Its function was mainly 
restricted to finding the means of attaining to such worldly 
success. It amounted to little more than a practical 
shrewdness or cleverness. This is why we find wisdom 
so often spoken of with disparagement by New Testament 
writers like St. Paul. The prudence of the worldly wise man, 
as he is depicted in Bunyan’s immortal picture gallery, is 
not such as to evoke much enthusiasm from the Christian 
heart. Yet there is a prudence or practical sagacity which 
is not ignoble, but an essential part of true wisdom. The 
difference between the prudence of the worldly wise man 
and true Christian prudence lies in this, that the worldly 
wise man directs his course with a view to getting as much 
pleasure or enjoyment out of this present life as possible, 
ignoring anything above or beyond it. The Christian, on 
the other hand, recognizes himself as a child of God whose 
soul’s true home is not here in this earth but in the eternal 
world of spiritual values and realities, a “pilgrim of 
eternity,” journeying through this temporal life towards 
a “better country’ where the object of his love and 
aspiration is to be found. Worldly prudence consists in 
selecting sagaciously the means that will best conduce to 
worldly success and enjoyment—to our having a pleasant, 
comfortable, and easy life here on earth. Christian prudence 
consists in choosing aright the means best conducive to 
the Christian end in life, namely, the glorifying of God 
and enjoyment of fellowship with Him in the particular 
circumstances and conditions amid which the Christian 
finds himself placed in this world. 


WISDOM ee : i 8 : 


Under the gospel revelation, man’s life has come to be 
related to a new end, and his social being has entered upon 
a wider field. The spiritual world is now a prominent 
element in all his experience. He is revealed to himself as a 
spiritual personality living in a spiritual society. And the 
ancient views of the cardinal human virtues come to be 
transformed and coloured anew under the Christian religion, 
because of this new view of life’s chief end. Hence the 
prudence of the Christian saint appears as something widely 
different from the prudence of the pagan philosophers. 


§ 166. In both cases, however, prudence has this in 
common, that it is the wise selective principle which 
chooses with far-seeing sagacity the means that best 
conduce to the end in view. It is not enough that the 
Christian should know and see clearly in a general way 
that his chief end in life is to glorify God and enjoy Him. 
He must be able to translate this from the general to 
the concrete, and to discern aright the means whereby 
this end may best be accomplished under the particular 
conditions and circumstances of his lot and vocation in 
life. He must be able, like the good pilot, not only to see 
the harbour light, towards which he wishes to come, afar 
off, but also to discern and discriminate the numerous 
lesser lights between him and that far-off goal whereby, 
point by point, his safe course towards that goal is in- 
dicated, and to thread his way safely through the winding 
course that leads to this true goal. For this, prudence 
is needed. 

We need something more homely and practical than an 
abstract knowledge of our life’s chief end. We need a 
knowledge of the facts of the world, which we may make 
either our friends or our foes as regards the end towards 
which we aim, according as we use them aright or other- 
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wise, even as electricity may be either the death-dealing 
lightning before which we quail, or the humble friend and 
servant that carries our message round the world. We 
need a knowledge of human nature—of men and women 
and their ways—for among men and women is our lot 
cast in this world, and every one of those we encounter 
may prove either a help or a hindrance to our life’s aim, 
according as we meet them and treat them. We need a 
knowledge of natural and social laws amid which our life 
in this world has to be lived—the tact to discern and the 
sagacity to choose aright at every stage of the pilgrim 
journey where divergent paths lie before us. For, though 
we may know in a general way the right goal to aim at and 
keep that before us, if we do not exercise a watchful 
prudence we may make many stupid blunders which may 
hinder sadly our progress in the right direction, and may 
land us in delays and disappointments, in trials and 
vexations, in experiences of doubt and darkness and de- 
spondency, and painful humiliations which might have 
been avoided. 


§ 167. Wisdom, though ideally, as regards logical order, 
the first and most fundamental of the virtues, is usually 
late in appearing in practical life and experience, especi- 
ally in its more concrete and detailed aspect of prac- 
tical insight or prudence. It is pre-eminently the virtue 
of the mature and experienced Christian, though some 
show a natural aptitude for acquiring this virtue much 
more readily than others. There are some who seem 
to be born with a gift for wisdom even as some are 
born with a talent for poetry or for music. There are 
others whom no teaching or training or discipline seems 
capable of imbuing with practical wisdom. “ Though 
thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with 
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a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him” 
(Prov. xxvii. 22). But while all may not be capable of 
attaining to an equal measure of wisdom, all can, by the 
use of means, make increase in this virtue and acquire a 
sufficiency thereof for the practical purposes of a right and 
worthy life. 


§ 168. Among the means most useful towards the ac- 
quisition and development of this virtue, mention may be 
made of three : 

1.-There is observation and experience. This is the 
common source of our most valuable knowledge of the 
facts of life and the natural laws that regulate these facts. 
Wisdom, and especially practical wisdom or prudence, is 
slowly accumulated by experience and practice ; and, like 
the pearl which forms where the oyster has been wounded, 
this pearl of wisdom frequently springs from pain and 
misfortune. While other virtues shine most attractively 
in youth, wisdom is the special ornament of age and 
experience. 

2. There is the study of books and the assimilation of the 
results of the experience of other men and bygone genera- 
tions. There have been many wise men in the world 
before us, and vast stores of wisdom have been accumulated 
and are handed down partly in traditional sayings or 
proverbs, maxims hewn from life in which the essence of 
a nation’s practical wisdom is often concentrated, partly 
in the great treasure-house of books. 

A plain man or woman, not much given to reading, may 
yet gain much practical wisdom by treasuring in the 
memory and practising in the life the wise maxims and 
proverbs in which the wisdom of preceding generations is 
often garnered. But the lover and student of books has 
a great advantage in the matter of acquiring wisdom. 
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For through the study of books one is brought into touch 
with the richest minds and the ripest wisdom and widest 
observation of all the past ages, and enabled to assimilate 
the profit of an experience far longer and wider and richer 
than one’s own. And of all the books in which the wisdom 
of the past is garnered up, none is to be compared in value 
and importance with our Bible—those Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments in which we have the record 
of a Divine revelation given to man in the course of human 
history, a revelation which is being still continued in the 
history and experience of the Christian Church. 

3. There is communion with God in the life of faith and 
prayer and contemplation. “If any man lack wisdom,” 
says St. James, “let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; only let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering.” 

“ Christ Jesus hath been made unto us of God wisdom,” 
says St. Paul, which means that, as we yield ourselves up 
to Him in faith as our Saviour and Lord, and are willing 
that His Spirit should possess us and guide us, we become 
increasingly wise with a wisdom which has its roots and 
its spring not in this world, but in God the Infinite and 
All-wise Spirit. Thus Christian wisdom merges in the end 
with Christian faith, which in its deepest and widest mean- 
ing is the most radical and comprehensive of the Christian 
virtues, in which all the other excellences of the Christian 
character have their root and spring. 

Gathering up what has been said into a brief definition, 
we may say that “ Wisdom is the habit of the sane mind 
or well-trained intelligence to set clearly before the soul the 
true moral ideal to be aimed at, and the right means of 
reaching it.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


JUSTICE—THE IDEAL QUALITY IN THE 
SPHERE OF FEELING. 


“Owe no man anything, but to love one another.” —Rom. xiii. 8. 


§ 169. WaiLE wisdom viewed as an inner quality of the 
soul or of personal character is the ideal quality of the 
soul in the sphere of intellect or understanding, justice or 
justness viewed as an inner quality may be regarded as 
the ideal quality of the soul in the sphere of feeling, though 
it includes also, of course, elements belonging to the spheres 
of knowing and willing. Essentially, however, justice 
has its root in the depths of the heart or the faculty of 
feeling. It is right-heartedness, having its root in the 
right state of feeling in relation alike to God above us, to 
self, to our fellow-men around us, and to the lower creatures 
beneath us. 

The virtue of justice is commonly conceived of as 
identical with its varied outward manifestations in the 
various relationships in which we stand in practical life. 
So regarded, it embraces the whole contents of human 
duty towards God, towards self, and towards other men, 
which will fall to be dealt with in detail later on under the 
heading of Christian duties. But these outward mani- 
festations have a common root in an inner quality of the 
soul which constitutes the essence of the just man. And 
that inner quality of Soul cannot be better conceived of 
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than as the ideal quality in the sphere of the heart or 
feeling. The just man is pre-eminently the man of right 
and proper feeling, the man whose faculty of feeling is so 
sensitive and delicate and normal that he feels and appre- 
ciates aright, not only his own position with its rights and 
claims, but also the position and claims of all others into 
whose feelings he is able to enter, by a subtle power of 
sympathy. Justice, as an inner quality of the soul, may be 
regarded as denoting the vivacity and constancy, the 
clarity and depth of the state of mind in which everything 
is felt according to its true relation to life’s highest end, 
and rated at its true value. It is this inner quality of 
soul which leads the just man to render to all their dues, 
“tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, 
fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour.” 


§ 170. The Greek word for justice — S:casoctvn — is 
commonly translated by our word “ righteousness,” which 
in its Christian significance has a more comprehensive 
scope than is usually associated with the word justice, 
for it includes rendering what is due to God as well as to 
men. Right feeling in relation to God manifests itself in 
prety with its various forms of reverent worship, obedience, 
and trust, which are forms of justice or righteousness in 
its widest meaning. 

Right feeling in relation to self manifests itself in a 
modest humility which drives out pride and arrogance, 
and is one of the most beautiful and becoming aspects of 
justice, and one which receives a prominence in Christian 
ethics unknown in pagan morals. Right feeling in relation 
to others—a sympathetic and delicate appreciation of 
their position and feelings and claims—manifests itself 
primarily in rectitude or strict uprightness, which is the 
narrower meaning usually associated with the word justice 
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in the popular mind, but also more positively in brotherly 
love. 


§ 171. The giving to all their dues, which is the essence 
of rectitude and the common popular notion of justice, is 
certainly a fundamental and by no means unimportant 
part of that virtue. It includes a strict honesty and 
honourableness in all monetary transactions, which is one 
of the most elementary forms of justice. To incur mone- 
tary debts which we have no means of discharging, and 
so “owe” something without being able to pay, is an 
obvious, though, alas, by no means uncommon form of 
injustice, which the Christian should seek to avoid as he 
does the plague. To practise or encourage the anti-social 
vices of betting and gambling, which are among the blight- 
ing curses of our social life, is another form of injustice 
in the prosaic sphere of monetary transactions which, if 
scarcely so obvious, is yet not very difficult to discern. 
For the essence of just monetary transactions is to give 
and receive in exchange for money that which is a fair 
equivalent in value or utility. The gambler, however, 
proposes, as an end to himself, to get money from his 
fellow-men without giving in return anything which is of 
value or worth to them. This is, as Herbert Spencer has 
said, “an essentially anti-social aim, which sears the 
sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and produces general 
deterioration of character and conduct.” A mild in- 
dulgence in betting as a pastime or amusement by those 
who have superfluous wealth, which they do not grudge 
to spend on mere amusement, may not perhaps be observed 
to injure appreciably the moral character of some lovers 
of sport, though few even of the most genuine lovers of 
sport find any real pleasure in the experience of gambling 
losses ; while the pleasure or excitement experienced in 
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appropriating gambling gains, which we know must mean 
losses to others, is of a low and unworthy kind. And 
when gambling goes, as it is wont to do, beyond a mere 
amusement for idle hours, and becomes a serious business 
associated with hopes of profit and keen feeling, it exercises 
a most mischievous deteriorating influence on moral 
character, and is a form of injustice most ruinous and 
destructive to social welfare. 


§ 172. Besides plain honesty in monetary transactions, 
personal rectitude requires of us fair dealing with our fellow- 
men in all matters of trade and commerce and industry. 
It requires us to provide “ things honest in the sight of all 
men”; sound and honest goods for the purchaser at 
fixed and fair prices, sound and honest material and work- 
manship for those who pay us for our work, whether an 
inspector’s eye be upon us or only the eye of the all-seeing 
God of justice. It thus involves a strict uprightness 
and honourableness in the relations between capital and 
labour, employers and employed, which is a most compre- 
hensive and far-reaching requirement, the fulfilling of 
which calls for wisdom of head and soundness of judgment, 
not less than honesty of heart and right feeling. 

And in addition to giving every man his due in our 
dealings with him, rectitude requires our giving him his due 
also in our words concerning him, and even in our thoughts 
regarding him. For we may do serious wrong and injustice 
to our neighbour, not only by unjust dealings, but also 
by unjust words proceeding from unjust thoughts and 
feelings. 


“Who steals my purse steals trash, 
But he who filches me of my good name 
Robs me of that which naught enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
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A just man will be as careful of the words he uses regard- 
ing others as of his dealings with them, and will look upon 
injurious or calumnious gossip, or story-telling without 
some foundation, with as much abhorrence as robbery. 
And as unjust deeds and words proceed from unjust 
thoughts and feelings towards others in the mind or heart, 
true rectitude in our relations towards others is seen to 
have its ultimate root in right thought and feeling. 


§ 173. A specific form of rectitude which calls for special 
notice as being of special importance is truthfulness which, 
on its negative side, implies a “ putting away of lying” or 
falsehood of every kind, and on its positive side a “‘ speaking 
of truth every one with his neighbour.”” That this is a 
form of rectitude springing from right feeling of what the 
Christian owes both to himself and to his neighbour is 
brought out in the two reasons which St. Paul gives for 
truthfulness in his Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. 
In Col. iii. 9, we read, “‘ Lie not one to another, seeing 
that ye have put off the old man with his deeds ; and have 
put on the new man.” Here the reason assigned for 
truthfulness is that the Christian owes it to himself as a 
new man in Christ. 

Apart altogether from its effects on others, falsehood 
is a forfeiture of personal worth, a destruction of inner 
integrity, which the right-thinking Christian must feel to 
be quite unworthy of one who has put off the old man 
and put on the new. In Eph. iv. 25, we read, ‘‘ Wherefore 
putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour: for we are members one of another.’ Here the 
suggestion is that truthfulness is owed not to ourselves 
only, but to society as essential to its integrity. It is 
the indispensable bond of healthy social life. Men can 
be members one of another in a social organism only as 
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they live together in truth. Hence a right feeling of our 
social solidarity should lead us to put away all falsehood, 
whether of deliberate deceit or of inexcusable carelessness, 
and study to speak the truth. 


§ 174. The conception of rectitude in all our relations 
with others, which is sometimes supposed to be identical 
with the virtue of justice, is in the main a conception of a 
negative kind. It includes the recognition of rights as 
belonging to others, and a watchful care not to infringe 
any of these. ‘“‘ Render to all their dues, and owe no man 
anything,” expresses the substance of its requirement. 
The rights of our neighbours, which justice requires us 
to respect and not to infringe in any way, owe their 
definition ultimately to that faculty of moral sense or 
discernment. which we call conscience, of whose activity 
in this connection we may distinguish various stages, by 
which the rights in question are progressively determined 
or defined, 

(1) First, there are certain rights and claims which our 
neighbour has upon us, on grounds borne witness to 
originally by conscience, but which have become the 
subject of legal determination or definition as legal rights. 
It is the function of law indeed (which has its roots in 
the human conscience) to define or delimit as clearly and 
accurately as possible the rights and claims of the various 
members and groups of members belonging to an organized 
society. And justice requires us in the first place to 
respect and not to trench upon these rights, and does so 
under the threat of penalty if its requirement is ignored. 
Justice is thus often associated in the popular mind with 
this elementary and narrow idea of respecting the legal 
rights of others. The administrators of the law in any 
organized community are looked upon as the dispensers 
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of justice, balancing the rights and claims of different 
individuals with well-adjusted scales, in the ane of what 
is called even-handed justice. 

(2) But the delimitation of the rights of individuals 
realized or realizable by means of law is at best rough and 
inadequate. And justice in our dealings with others 
requires us to go beyond the mere non-infringement of 
their rights as defined and protected by statute law. The 
public conscience of a community as reflected in public 
opimion is often in advance, in its estimate of rights, of 
what has become statutory, or is reached by the de- 
finitions of the law. A man might escape uncondemned at 
the hands of the law for certain dealings he has had with 
others, and yet be rightly condemned as unjust by public 
opinion, grounded in the public moral sense or conscience, 
which is usually in advance of what the law has been able 
to fix or define as to rights. A man who has merely ful- 
filled his legal obligations may not yet be entitled to be 
regarded as having fulfilled all that justice requires of 
him. 

(3) And besides his legal rights as laid down and de- 
limited by law, and the rights accorded to him by the voice 
of the public conscience or average public opinion, my 
neighbour has rights or just claims in relation to me to 
which my own personal conscience bears witness. My 
conscience as a man will not permit me to ignore or in- 
fringe these rights and claims, even though they may be 
neither protected by law nor recognized and safeguarded 
by public opinion. For the personal conscience is more 
exacting in its moral requirements than either statute 
or custom and, especially as enlightened by the Spirit 
of Christ, goes far further than either the requirement of 
the statute law or the demands of the public conscience in 
estimating what is due by me to my fellow-men. Right 
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feeling towards others will lead the Christian beyond a 
mere precise rectitude or non-infringement of obvious 
rights in his dealings and attitude towards his fellows. 
For right feeling of the Christian sort implies an apprecia- 
tion of the infinite worth and value in God’s sight of other 
souls, and this will lead on to a Christian love, which in 
its requirements goes far beyond the legal requirements of 
law, or even the higher requirements having their sanction 
in public opinion or the public conscience. Thus St. 
Paul in his exhortation does not rest content with the mere 
negative aspect of justice as expressed in the words, “ Owe 
no man anything,” but proceeds to add thereto the higher 
positive aspect of the Christian virtue in the words, “ but 
to love one another ” (Rom. xiii. 8). 


§175. Thus the virtue of “justice” in its highest 
positive Christian aspect merges in that of “love,” which 
prompts us not only to respect the rights of others, and 
refrain from doing to them what we would not have them 
do to us, but to “ do to others as we would that they should 
do to us.” Love, as the highest form of Christian Justice, 
goes far beyond mere “ rectitude ” in our personal conduct, 
which leads us to refrain from injuring others in any way. 
For love prompts us to take an interest in our fellows, 
and to seek their welfare and happiness in a positive way. 
It prompts us to resist and oppose the oppression of others, 
and to put forth every effort to make things right around 
us and see that justice is done in the world. The “ justice ” 
which includes or merges in Christian brotherly love is an 
active as well as a passive virtue. It is a consuming fire 
in the righteousness of God, which flames out against wrong 
and oppression everywhere. And, while prompting men 
to meekness and humility, this highest form of justice may 
and should become a pure passion, a fire in man’s soul like 
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the justice of God flaming forth in indignant feeling and 
decisive action against manifest wrong and oppression 
wherever it is seen. The emotions of unreasonable anger, 
resentment, and vindictiveness are, like the emotions of 
envy and jealousy, wrong states of feeling, sins against 
love and therefore forms of injustice; but the emotion 
of righteous indignation against oppression and wrong 
is, not less than love, a right state of feeling, and therefore 
a form of that inward quality of justness which is the spring 
of justice in outward conduct or behaviour. Wherever 
Christianity with its pure passion for righteousness has 
spread, it has become the most potent force in stirring men 
out of selfish apathy and indifference to the wrongs endured 
by their fellows, and rousing them to struggle nobly for 
the overthrow of oppression and the establishment of the 
right. 


§ 176. As regards the way in which this virtue of Christian 
justice is to be gained and cultivated, as it has its root in 
the depths of the heart, the realm of feeling and conscience, 
the prime requisite for its attainment is the clean good 
heart which the Psalmist prayed for, which Christ exhorted 
His disciples to seek before all else, and which Paul had 
in view when he “ exercised himself to keep a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward man.” 

For as Burns has said : 


“The heart’s aye the part aye 
That mak’s us richt or wrang.” 


No doubt wisdom, the ideal quality of the intellect, and 
courage, the ideal quality of the will, are needed to con- 
stitute aright the just man who must be sound in judgment 
and firm of purpose. But unless there be at the foundation 
the good loving heart, clear-headed judgment and courage 
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may become but the ministers of injustice and oppression, 
as has often proved to be the case in the tangled skein 
of this world’s history. For out of the right heart, which 
is primarily the root and seat of feeling, or the emotional 
side of soul-activity, proceed right feelings and just 
thoughts and desires, which not only restrain us from 
infringing our neighbour’s rights, but constrain us to seek 
his highest welfare and happiness, as well as our own. 
The clean good heart, including delicacy of right feeling 
and sensitiveness of conscience, is thus the well-spring 
of true justice. And to get and keep and cultivate this 
calls for religious faith and prayerfulness, and a watchful 
exercising of ourselves unto godliness. To sum up. 
Justice, viewed as an inner quality of the soul, is “the 
habit of the good, sensitive, well-trained heart to feel things 
rightly, or in accordance with the highest end, under life’s 
varied circumstances and experiences, and to give effect 
to this right feeling in conduct.” 


CHAPTER X. 


TEMPERANCE—THE IDEAL QUALITY IN THE 
SPHERE OF DESIRE. 


§177. TemPERancg, called by the Greeks cwdpoctyn, 
viewed as an inward quality of personal character, is 
the ideal quality of the sonl in the sphere of appetite 
or desire. Some psychologists, who hold to a three- 
fold division of the mental phenomena into those of 
knowledge, feeling, and will, do not assign to desires or 
appetites a special field or sphere among the phenomena 
of conscious experience. No doubt the division of the 
mental phenomena into separate types or classes is more 
or less abstract and arbitrary. The soul’s activity is one 
and indivisible, and we cannot too sharply differentiate 
between its various activities and say that our thoughts 
are entirely apart from feeling, or that our feelings have 
no element of thought or cognition about them, or that 
our volitions are apart from thought and feeling. The 
various phenomena of the mental life of a conscious 
person are inextricably intermingled in actual experience, 
and cannot be accurately analysed into totally distinct 
compartments of soul activity. Yet there is a relative 
distinction among the phenomena observed by intro- 
spection sufficient to justify a classification, which, if we 
do not attempt to delimit the boundaries too sharply, is 
of practical value. And if such a practical classification 
is to be made, it seems fitting to assign a special place 
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among mental phenomena to desires or appetites as well 
as to cognitions, feelings, and volitions. 

No doubt desire includes an element of feeling. It is, 
indeed, closely akin to feeling. And yet desire is some- 
thing different from mere feeling. Pleasurable feeling is a 
satisfaction already realized. The feeling of want is a 
form of painful feeling. Desire is closely akin to this, 
but it includes something more. Besides the painful 
feeling of want it includes a nisus or effort of the soul— 
a reaching out towards something from the attainment 
of which pleasurable feeling is anticipated. This nisus 
or effort or outgoing of the soul, which is characteristic 
of desire, is akin to the activity of will rather than the 
passivity of feeling. Hence, it is better to differentiate 
desires or appetites from mere feelings, and to place them 
in a separate class of mental phenomena by themselves, 
as neither mere feelings nor mere volitions, but containing 
elements of both. 


§ 178. Scripture, which speaks of the seat of intelligence 
as the “ head ” and the seat of the feelings as the “ heart,” 
sometimes speaks of the seat of desire, with its yearnings, 
as the “ bowels,” but this mode of expression is not 
frequent nor uniform, nor has it commended itself to the 
popular mind in the same way as the other two. The 
“heart ” is sometimes referred to as the seat of the desires 
and the ‘‘ bowels ” as the seat of the feelings. 

If we use the term “ appetite ” to denote in general the 
seat of the desires—though it is commonly used in a more 
restricted sense to denote the desire for food alone—we 
may say that temperance is the ideal quality in the realm 
of appetite. It is the cultivated habit of the healthy, 
well-disciplined appetite to desire only in accordance with 
life’s highest end. It includes negatively the repressing 
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or restraining of all impulses which would lead to a con- 
tradiction of life’s true end; and positively the giving 
scope, under proper regulation or control, to the impulses 
which tend towards life’s true goal. Our impulses may be 
described as the outgoings of our appetitive nature towards 
that from which we anticipate pleasure. When these are 
more or less consciously and deliberately adopted by the 
self, they become cherished desires in which the self 
reaches out towards its chosen end or goal. And temper- 
ance, as an inward quality of soul, is that habit or virtue 
by which the self regulates and controls these impulses, 
repressing the bad or harmful, restraining the inordinate 
or excessive, encouraging the good or helpful, and so 
ordering all within, like a good general, that the city of 
man’s soul may be well garrisoned and protected against 
the enemies that seek its hurt. 

The wmpulses with which temperance as the habit of 
virtuous desire has to deal belong (a) partly to the sphere 
of the bodily life, (6) partly to that of the spiritual life. 


§ 179. (a) It is usually with the regulation of the bodily 
life and its impulses that temperance is associated, and 
of these the most important are the impulses towards 
eating and drinking and the sexual impulse. These 
impulses are natural to the bodily life, belonging to its 
constitution, and cannot, therefore, be in themselves 
wrong. Nature, and the God who is behind nature, 
meant us to eat and drink and to marry and beget children, 
and to experience pleasure or enjoyment in the exercise 
of these functions and the gratification of these impulses. 
The bodily life has its rights, and to ignore or deny these 
in the name of religion or morality is to fall into the error 
of a false asceticism. Most religions have shown tendencies 
in this direction, due in large measure to the ancient 
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philosophic dualism which was wont to regard matter as 
over against God or Spirit from all eternity, and so as the 
seat and source of evil. Man’s body, being composed of 
matter, naturally led him into antagonism to the Spirit 
and the spiritually good. Hence the bodily life, with its 
impulses, was frowned upon as the source of evil by those 
who aspired to goodness. Its natural impulses or desires 
were wrong, and the pleasure experienced in connection 
with their gratification was wrong. Hence the man who 
would aspire to virtue must repress the body and its 
impulses, and despise and avoid the pleasures. derived 
from the gratification of these. This is the ascetic ideal 
in regard to the bodily life, which finds expression in many 
ethnic religions as well as in the monasticism of the Roman 
Catholic perversion of Christian morality. But, according 
to the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, matter is not 
opposed to God, nor is the material body the necessary 
seat of evil in man. Man as a person is meant to be a 
combination of body and spirit, in which the body with 
its impulses becomes an instrument subordinate to the 
spirit and its aims. The impulses of the bodily life of a 
rational being are thus not in themselves wrong or in- 
herently evil. On the contrary, they may be pressed into 
the service of the spirit or reason, and made instrumental 
in furthering the ends of spiritual life. What is needed 
is, not that they be crushed and suppressed as wrong, but 
that they be so regulated and controlled by practical 
reason as to minister to the development of an all-round, 
perfect personality. To accomplish this is the function 
of Christian temperance, which is a mean between the 
extremes of asceticism on the one hand, and unrestrained 
licence or self-indulgence on the other. 


§ 180. As regards eating and drinking, Christian temper- 
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ance does not require us to hurt our health and make 
ourselves miserable by unreasonable fastings or self- 
denials, which serve no useful purpose. Nor does it find 
fault with the healthy appetite which experiences a reason- 
able enjoyment in the satisfaction of hunger and thirst 
by suitable food and drink. It is unfortunately the case, 
however, that the natural pleasure experienced by a 
healthy animal in eating and drinking may be set before 
himself by a man as a chief thing to be aimed at in life, 
towards which other aims must be made subordinate. 
In this case the natural impulse for food and drink, being 
adopted by the self as a supreme desire to whose pleasur- 
able gratification other things must be subordinated, 
becomes an excessive or inordinate desire out of due 
proportion to its proper place and worth, in view of life’s 
highest end. This permitting a natural desire to become 
inordinate and excessive through giving it too much 
attention, and allowing the pleasurable feeling connected 
with its gratification to count too much with us, so that 
it is rated at more than its proper value in the sphere of 
feeling, is the essence of intemperance, as an inner quality 
of the soul. 

It leads to various forms of intemperance in conduct, such 
as the eating or drinking of excessive quantities of meat or 
drink, or of meat or drink of such a quality as ministers to 
pleasurable feeling at the time, while injurious to health 
or to the highest ends of life. 


§ 181. Want of proper self-control as regards our food 
constitutes the vice of gluttony, which is included among the 
seven deadly sins under the name of “gula.” Want of 
proper self-control as regards our drink is the vice most 
commonly associated with the term “ intemperance” in 
modern times,though that is a very narrow and restricted use 
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of the expression. Temperance as regards wine and strong 
drink is understood by some as implying total abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic liquors of all sorts as beverages, 
such liquors being regarded as essentially hurtful to human 
health, however moderately partaken of. Any use of a 
liquor hurtful to health as a beverage is an excessive use. 
Others contend that a moderate use of wine or other 
alcoholic liquor is not hurtful to health, but a luxury 
which, on the contrary, helps to promote legitimate 
pleasurable feeling or joy, especially on festive social 
occasions, and that temperance requires us only to see to 
it that this use does not become excessive. The many 
practical evils resulting from the excessive use of strong 
drink in modern communities renders it wiser and safer to 
err, if at all, on the ascetic side in this matter, especially 
as regards our own practice, though the example of Christ 
our Lord, who in His day must have allowed Himself some 
use of wine to give any point to the taunt flung at Him by 
his enemies of being “ a gluttonous man and a winebibber,”’ 
should naturally give us pause before taking up the position 
that any use of wine as a beverage is necessarily excessive 
and wrong, and so falls under the condemnation of in- 
temperance. 


§ 182. As regards the sexual impulse, Christian temper- 
ance does not forbid marriage to any who seek to live the 
spiritual life, or exact celibacy as in itself morally superior 
to marriage, irrespective of special circumstances that 
may sometimes point to it as the right or expedient course. 
It requires, however, the strict regulation and control of 
the sexual impulses within the limits prescribed by life’s 
highest end, requiring us to be modest and chaste in 
behaviour, and excluding the soul-destroying deadly sin of 
licentiousness (Juxwria) in all its manifold shapes and forms. 
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§ 183. Full and free indulgence of the natural impulses 
of the bodily life is sometimes contended for by advocates 
of the Greek ideal of culture, as against the Hebrew ideal 
of restraint. Poets of the fleshly school, such as Byron 
and Heine, may be taken as types of such champions of 
culture as against restraint. It is only relatively, indeed, 
that culture and restraint can be set forth as Greek and 
Hebrew, for among Greek philosophers the wiser recog- 
nized that some measure of restraint was not less necessary 
than culture in order to a harmonious and beautiful life. 
In like manner, while among the Hebrews restraint 
was prominently insisted on, this was with a view in 
the end to the truest culture, as illustrated in St. 
Paul’s striking parable of the body and its members in 
1 Cor. xii. 

The stormy life-experiences of Byron and the sad end 
of Heine as well as of Nietzsche, the modern apostle in 
Germany of this new gospel of unrestrained self-assertion, 
warn us that the practical fruits of such doctrines are 
“apples of Sodom,” which soon turn bitter in the mouth 
and lead to death. The unbridled indulgence of desire soon 
ends, as experience shows, in both moral and physical 
exhaustion. On the other hand, the ascetic refusal to give 
its due to the bodily life with its natural impulses, which 
results in emaciation of the body and the diminishing of its 
health and efficiency, is equally far removed from the Chris- 
tian ideal of temperance. 

To “ keep the body under,” as St. Paul tells us he strove 
to do, controlling its impulses by practical reason, pre- 
venting its desires and appetites from becoming inordinate 
or excessive through over-indulgence, is indeed a Christian 
virtue ; but it is a different thing from enfeebling the body’s 
health and making life gloomy and miserable by useless 
austerities such as wearing a hair shirt, or needless self- 
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inflicted flagellations or petty torments such as walking 
with peas in one’s shoes. 


§ 184. (b) While in popular usage temperance is usually 
regarded as having to do only with the appetites or desires 
of the body and especially with the craving for strong drink, 
in its truer and more comprehensive meaning it has to do 
also with higher desires belonging to the spiritual side of our 
nature. There is, for example, the desire for wealth which, 
if allowed to become inordinate or excessive, issues in the 
deadly sin of avarice or covetousness. Again there is the 
desire for fame and honour and influence which, if allowed to 
become excessive, issues in ambition, that “ last infirmity of 
noble minds.” And there is the still purer desire for 
artistic perfection, “‘ the beautiful,’ which, if allowed to 
become excessive, is apt to lead to dilettante estheticism in 
which the higher moral interests of life are ignored or 
neglected. All these desires have their legitimate place 
and claim for gratification in a well-ordered life, but they 
need to be regulated and kept in their proper place, in view 
of life’s highest end, by a wise exercise of the practical 
reason. And this is temperance—the practical mastery 
and control of the desires of body and soul in accordance 
with the true moral ideal or highest end of life. He is a 
temperate man who holds himself well in hand at all times, 
and meets temptation arising from appetite or desire as a 
skilful general meets the shock of battle with a skill and 
alertness and resourcefulness baffling the opposing forces. 


§185. The Greek word for temperance, cwppocvvn, 
means literally sober mindedness, and that points 
to the habit of healthy but disciplined and well-trained 
appetency, which allows indeed scope to the natural im- 
pulses to go out in desire and seek gratification, but only 
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under proper control. The Greek or classical conception 
of temperance is mainly that of moderation, or the observ- 
ance of a mean between two extremes, undev dyav— 
nothing in excess—was the maxim of the sober- 
minded, temperate Greek moralist. But just as in the 
Christian estimate of self a new emphasis came to be 
laid on “ humility ” or “ humble-mindedness” in contrast 
with the Greek conception of “ magnanimity ” or “ great- 
ness of soul” as the true ideal, so in the Christian con- 
ception of temperance a greater emphasis came to be laid 
on the idea of self-restraint, self-denial, self-sacrifice, as 
belonging to the true ideal. Temperance is the control of 
the appetites and desires by reason, but in the Christian 
conception of it more place is given to the repression or 
denial of the “natural man” with its desires than in the 
Greek conception. “ Self-realization” as an ideal has 
more of the negative element in it in the religion which 
bids us “ crucify the flesh with its affections and its lusts ” 
than it had among the Greek advocates of “culture.” 
This dees not, however, point to a joyless mode of life as 
the Christian ideal. Carlyle, indeed, makes it the glory of 
Christianity that it is a “ worship of sorrow.” But while 
it may be admitted that Christianity by its whole mode of 
thought recognizes with peculiar clearness the value of 
sorrow as a discipline of life, it would involve a complete 
misapprehension of Christianity to represent it as implying 
an exclusive worship of sorrow or even a depreciation of 
joy as a factor of the moral life. The best work in every 
sphere is done under the inspiration of joy rather than of 
pain. Christ came to bring a gospel of glad-tidings of 
great joy to the world. Though He was known as “ the 
Man of Sorrows,” yet among His last words to His disciples 
were words that pointed to joy: “These words have I 
spoken unto you, that My joy might be in you, and that 
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your joy might be full.” And St. Paul declares that the 
kingdom of God in its very essence is “ righteousness and 
peace and joy in the spirit of holiness.” The Christian ideal 
does not exclude joy from its content, but it is joy “ in the 
spirit of holiness,” and that is reached, not along the lines 
of rioting and revelry and unbridled licence given to the 
appetites and desires, but along the lines of a wise temper- 
ance which “ keeps the body under.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


COURAGE—THE IDEAL QUALITY IN THE 
SPHERE OF WILL. 


§ 186. WuiLE wisdom is the ideal quality of the soul in 
the sphere of intelligence, justice the ideal quality in the 
realm of feeling, and temperance the ideal quality in the 
sphere of appetency or desire, cowrage is the ideal quality 
of human character in the realm of Will. It is the habit 
of the strong, good, well-trained will to make its resolves 
decisively in accordance with the end set before it by the 
wise mind, and to pursue these resolves steadfastly and 
persistently, undaunted by fears of threatened pain and 
undeterred by opposition. Courage presupposes wisdom or 
the quality of soul which prescribes an end or aim for the 
life. It implies justice also or the feeling of being in the 
right. For “ ’tis conscience,” in the sense of a feeling of 
being in the wrong, that “doth make cowards of us all.” 
It is akin also to temperance, which involves an exercise 
of will-power not less than does courage. Indeed, some 
element of the will enters into all the virtues, for it is 
exercise of personal will-power that lies at the root of 
morality and of moral qualities in general. But courage 
is pre-eminently the grand virtue of the will. It implies a 
will so trained and exercised that it determines and governs 
all its doings in conformity with the highest end, unde- 
terred by fears or difficulties. Temperance implies a 
control by the will of the desires or impulses which attract 
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or draw towards anticipated pleasure. Cowrage implies 
a mastery by the will of the aversions or repulsions which 
tend to push or draw us away from anticipated pain, to 
yield to which would be timidity or cowardice. 

Our word manliness, which is an English synonym for 
courage, corresponds to the Greek and Roman words for 
courage, dvSpela and “ virtus,” the former of which 
is derived from the Greek word for a man, avijp, while 
the latter is derived from the Latin word “ vir.” This 
shows us what a primary place this quality occupied in the 
estimate of worthy human character. The quality that 
befits a man, “ manliness,” at once suggests to the mind 
that specific quality of character which we generally 
call courage. And the Latin name for courage, “ virtus,”’ 
the Latin equivalent for our manliness, has given us our 
general name for good moral quality, namely, wrtue, as 
though to indicate that manliness or valour in the fullest 
sense of the term is the root of all human virtues. While, 
in order of logic, wisdom stands first among the virtues, 
furnishing, as it does, a proper intellectual basis for all 
moral action, in order of actual development, courage 
preceded wisdom, and may have been the first virtue to 
appear among men. At all events, it is the first virtue 
that we find exemplified, noticed, and extolled among men. 


§ 187. Courage, in its highest forms, is closely linked with 
Christian wisdom, and reaches up into Christian faith and 
hope. It has its true seat in the soul or higher spiritual 
nature rather than in the body or mere animal life. And 
it has its sphere in the civil and religious life not less than 
in the field of battle. 

(a) It is important to bear in mind the close connection 
between Christian courage and wisdom, and not mistake 
mere “ foolhardiness”’ for true courage. It is only when it 
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is directed towards a worthy end—an end which Christian 
wisdom prescribes and approves of—that the human 
quality of determined and unflinching pursuit of the goal 
deserves the name of true courage, or merits our esteem as 
a real virtue. To take one’s life in one’s hand and expose 
oneself to danger and take great risks may be courageous 
or merely foolhardy, according to the end for which it is 
done. Thus, for a strong swimmer to plunge into an angry 
flood and risk his life in trying to rescue from drowning 
is an act of true courage or bravery. But for a rational 
human being to attempt to swim the Niagara Rapids 
merely as a display, to earn applause and fame or win a 
wager, and to lose his life in the attempt is sheer foolhardi- 
ness. So, too, to risk or lose one’s life in defending one’s 
country from invaders or defending one’s friend from the 
assassin’s knife is brave and courageous, but to risk one’s 
life in an act of audacious robbery or in an attempt to 
murder a fellow-man, we do not account bravery or 
courage or virtue of any kind, but base and dastardly 
wickedness. In order to deserve the name of true courage, 
the end determinedly pursued must be a good and worthy 
one such as is approved by wisdom. 


§ 188. (6) Again, as a worthy quality of human char- 
acter, courage has its true seat in the soul or higher 
spiritual nature rather than in the mere animal nature. 
There is a kind of courage which is often manifested by the 
lower animals in even higher degrees than by man—the 
courage of the lion or the tiger or the bulldog. This has 
its root in the physical constitution or animal nature. 
Some men have this kind of constitutional courage in 
higher measure than others. But there is no special 
moral merit about it. It is a matter of natural constitu- 
tion. The higher kind of courage, however, and that which 
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properly evokes admiration in man, has its root in the 
moral and spiritual nature. It has its foundation in the 
will, firmly and steadfastly directed towards a worthy 
end, and so it is raised above the sphere of mere animal 
impulse to that of rational action. Some of the bravest 
of soldiers have been constitutionally nervous and timid 
to begin with, like that one who, when reproached by a 
rough companion for trembling and growing pale, replied, 
“ Yes, Lamafraid ; and if you were half as much afraid as I 
am, you would run away.” Courage is not the absence 
of the feeling or impulse of fear or aversion, which may be 
due to ignorance or to undue self-confidence. It is rather 
the conquering and controlling of such impulses of fear 
or aversion by a strong power of will. Coleridge tells of 
a young officer who confided to him that, in his first battle, 
he was quite overwhelmed with fear till his general, Sir 
Alexander Ball, Coleridge’s friend, grasped his fingers and 
whispered sympathetically, “I was just the same the 
first time I was in battle,” by which kindly sympathy the 
young man’s timidity was overcome and his courage 
strengthened. Courage which has its root in human will- 
power responds to rational stimulus. This is the highest 
kind of courage. The gentlest women have often dis- 
played it in the face of appalling dangers. It is the courage 
of the martyr, the patriot, the reformer. There is a glory 
and a beauty in it which command the admiration of all 
men. 


189. (c) While courage has its original arena in the 
battlefield, under the higher forms of civilization it finds 
the most fitting sphere for its exercise in the civil and 
religious life. The earliest training school for courage was 
the hard school of war. The earliest heroes of all nations 
are the valiant men who have performed daring exploits 
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in defence of their hearths and altars. The three hundred 
heroes of Thermopyle who kept back for three days the 
whole force of the Persian army, several millions strong, 
from threatened Greece have been handed down for the 
admiration and imitation of all succeeding generations 
by the poets and orators of ancient Greece. The brave 
Horatius who kept the bridge across the Tiber single- 
handed against the army of Porsenna; the noble Regulus 
who, captured by the Carthaginians and sent back to 
Rome under parole to negotiate peace for them with his 
fellow-countrymen, besought the Senate rather to carry 
on the war more vigorously, and, when he had prevailed, 
went back to Carthage in fulfilment of his word of honour as 
gay as if he had been going to a summer resort in Southern 
Italy, though he well knew the torture and death that 
awaited him there—these and other like-minded patriots 
are the heroes whose great deeds the Roman poet delights 
to immortalize in song. The doughty deeds of Bruce 
and Wallace, of Drake and Howard, of Nelson and Welling- 
ton and Gordon, still stir the blood of Scotch and English 
readers, even as the Swiss are thrilled by the story of 
William Tell, the Germans by the exploits of Frederick 
Barbarossa, the Dutch by the heroic achievements of 
William, Prince of Orange. But the voice of growing 
civilization has taught us that, in civil and religious affairs, 
there are opportunities for courage not less brilliant than 
in war. 


§ 190. There are two chief forms which courage assumes 
amid the more peaceful development of civilization. 
(a) There is what we might call valour or active courage 
which shows itself in brave deeds of love and in bold 
witnessing for truth and right among men. And there is 
(b) passive courage or fortitude which shows itself in 
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patient endurance of hardship and pain and suffering in 
duty’s cause. 

(a) We still honour and admire the brave soldier who 
risks his life in his country’s service, though we desire to 
see the day when war shall be no more. 

But not less than the soldier who walks calmly into the 
storm of shot and shell do we admire the brave physician 
and nurse who go from house to house and bed to bed 
fighting the deadly epidemic at risk of their lives ; or the 
gallant fireman who rescues women and children from 
the burning building ; or the brave miner who carries his 
smitten comrade through the deadly fire-damp ; or the 
heroic missionary who consecrates his life to the service 
of Christ amid the swamps and savages of Africa, or among 
the lepers of the South Sea Islands. So, too, the man of 
strong convictions of the right, who dares to stand firmly 
by them in face of opposition and obloquy and persecution 
at the hands of his fellows, is one who rightly commands 
our admiration for courage of the highest kind. 


“They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


(6) And, while active courage in working and witness- 
bearing is much to be admired and much needed in modern 
times, not less beautiful and admirable is the passive 
courage which knows how to endure with patience and 
fortitude the suffering and strain and struggle of a trying 
position and a hard lot in life. ; 

While there are heroes of the battlefield worthy of all 
admiration, there are heroes also of the workshop and 
sick-room and the obscure home whose bravery in fighting 
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against down-dragging tendencies and untoward circum- 
stances, patient, silent, long-continued, is none the less 
real and admirable though it is unrecorded in the book 
of human fame. Such long-continued struggle against 
what seems to be an evil fate, never relaxing year by year, 
never giving way to despondency or despair, is the kind 
of heroism which is most difficult and which calls for most 
human courage. 


§ 191. Among the deadly sins discussed by medieval 
moralists, a prominent place is given to one called by the 
Latin name of “accidia,’” whose nearest equivalent in 
English is indolent despondency or sloth. It is the sin 
to which those are disposed who have grown weary in the 
hard battle of life, lost faith and hope and zest for life, 
and are getting into a state of sluggish despondency or 
spiritual torpor. The antidote for this spiritlessness, with 
its paralysing influence, is a renewed courage or fortitude, 
which will arouse men to shake off dull sloth, and inspire 
to cheerful diligence in the service of God and man. The 
most helpful counteractive to spiritual torpor and dejec- 
tion of spirit is to be interested and actively engaged with 
courageous diligence in useful or philanthropic work, so 
that we have no time to mope or grow melancholy over 
the sorrows or enigmas of life. 

Professor Mackenzie, who adopts the ancient fourfold 
classification of the virtues with but slight modifications 
as on the whole fairly accurate and comprehensive, thinks 
it necessary to make one positive addition in the shape 
of a virtue which he calls decisiveness and perseverance— 
the opposite of “‘accidia.” But these qualities, it seems 
to me, may well be included under courage as the supreme 
virtue of the will. For they are manifestly qualities of the 
strong and steadfast will choosing decisively and pursuing 
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steadfastly the course which the practical reason points 
to as that prescribed by life’s highest end. 


§ 192. As wisdom reaches its highest Christian manifesta- 
tion in faith which sets before us the vision of God and 
His will as life’s highest end ; as justice reaches its fullest 
Christian manifestation in love to God and to our fellow- 
men; and as temperance reaches its distinctly Christian 
manifestation in self-restraint or self-denial; so we may 
say that courage reaches its most characteristic Christian 
manifestation in that buoyant hope which makes the 
Christian a resolute optimist in face of all the difficulties 
and perplexities of life. Christian hope, which is a bright 
and beautiful form of Christian courage, has its root in 
Christian faith and its fruit in joyous cheerfulness, patient 
diligence, and strenuous perseverance. 

Christian faith, that highest form of wisdom, that 
highest exercise of the cognitive faculty by means of which 
we apprehend the truth, while it is pre-eminently a virtue 
of the knowing faculty or intellect, includes also an element 
of volition or decisive choice which involves the will and 
brings it into close kinship with courage. But while in- 
cluded in the exercise of faith, the characteristic form 
which courage assumes under Christian influences is the 
bright form of Christian Hope. 


§ 193. Hope, as a quality of soul in man, has various 
roots, such as sanguine temperament, philosophic reflec- 
tion, or divine revelation accepted through faith. 

(a) Some hopes have their root in mere sanguine tempera- 
ment or in strong desire where the wish becomes father 
to the hope. 

Such hopes are often fostered by ignorance, and are 
not infrequently ill-grounded and doomed to disappoint- 
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ment. Most men are, at least to begin with, hopeful 
by nature, though some are constitutionally of a much 
more hopeful disposition than others. 

The four typical temperaments among men — the 
sanguine, the choleric, the melancholic, the phlegmatic— 
were attributed by early physiologists to the predominance 
of one or other of the four humors or fluids that were 
supposed to be present in different proportions in human 
bodies, namely, blood, yellow bile or choler, black bile or 
melancholia, and phlegm. 

Fullness of blood (“sanguis”), showing itself in a ruddy 
or florid complexion, was supposed to be the cause of a 
hopeful, optimistic temperament, hence called sanguine. 
Predominance of yellow bile, showing itself in a yellowish, 
jaundiced-like appearance, was supposed to be the cause 
of the irritable, irascible temperament, hence called choleric, 
Predominance of black bile, showing itself in a dark and 
sallow complexion with thinness of blood, was supposed 
to be the cause of the mournful or despondent disposition, 
thus known as melancholic ; while predominance of phlegm, 
supposed to be a cold, clammy, sluggish kind of moisture 
such as is coughed up in bronchitis, was looked upon 
as being the cause of the cold, sluggish, unenthusiastic 
and unemotional temperament, hence called phlegmatic. 
The explanation of the old physiologists is no longer 
accepted, but the different dispositions they sought to 
account for, and gave names to in harmony with their 
attempted explanation, are facts of observation and 
experience. There are some people that seem always to 
see the sunny side of things, who are always expecting 
good success and rise like a cork from beneath the attempts 
of misfortune to depress them. Others, again, are by 
nature disposed to gloomy views. They always see the 
dark side of everything and anticipate evil rather than 
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good. To inherit a happy, hopeful, sanguine disposition 
is certainly a precious legacy and conduces to success in 
life. For the tide of opportunity rises at some time to 
every one’s feet, and it is the hopeful man who is best 
prepared to take advantage of it. 

But the hopefulness, which is grounded merely on 
sanguine temperament, though not infrequently it vindi- 
cates itself in the result and proves wiser than the timidity 
and hesitation and pessimism of the melancholic temper, 
often errs by excess and turns out to be ill-grounded and 
disappointing. Strong desire is apt to bias the judgment 
as to what the facts of the situation warrant. The wish 
is apt to be father to the hope, and ignorance may help 
to foster and maintain foolish and delusive hopes that 
are doomed only to disappointment. Our hope needs a 
surer foundation than mere sanguine temperament or 
strong desire if it is to be a solid and reasonable hope. 


§ 194. (b) Some hopes, again, have their root in a philo- 
sophic reflection on the facts and experiences of life. It is 
this which has led some philosophic thinkers, such as 
Socrates and Plato among the ancients, to adopt an 
optimistic attitude in regard to human life and destiny. 
But such mere philosophic optimism based on reflection 
on the facts and phenomena of nature and natural law is 
apt to be hesitating, doubtful, and uncertain. 

The same facts in nature and history, observed by 
different observers, have led them to quite opposite 
“pessimistic” conclusions. Here, too, though philo- 
sophers claim impartiality and freedom from bias, personal 
temperament is no doubt an important factor in deter- 
mining the view that will be taken of human life and 
destiny looked at broadly and asa whole. Mere philosophic 
reflection on what is set before us in nature and natural 
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law is not sufficient to furnish a very solid foundation 
for a hopeful outlook for our future destiny as individuals 
and as a race. In fact, it has led different human minds 
to widely divergent and opposed conclusions, leading 
some to optimism and others to pessimism. 


§ 195 (c) The Christian hope, however, does not rest 
on a basis of mere sanguine temperament, nor yet on 
the shaky and uncertain basis of mere human speculation, 
but on the sure basis of a Divine revelation such as Plato 
longed for. Almighty God, the maker of heaven and earth, 
the ruler over all mankind and shaper of their history, 
has been pleased to make a disclosure of Himself and of 
His character and will and purpose to mankind in a pro- 
gressive self-revelation, running through human history 
from the beginning and culminating in the mission of Jesus 
Christ. “‘ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by His Son ” (Heb. i. 1). 
Of this progressive revelation Holy Scripture is the record. 
Thus, as St. Paul says, it is “ through patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures” that we as Christians have hope. 
Through Christ we have hope for ourselves as individuals, 
alike as regards this present earthly life and as regards 
death and the life beyond. The Christian has, through 
Christ, reason for hope in this life, that whatever hardships 
and trials he may be called to endure, all things will be 
made in the end to work together for his good. And he 
has hope for death and the hereafter, not only because 
he is assured that God, being an all-loving and all-powerful 
Father, will not leave His children to perish in the dust, 
but also because in the well-attested historic fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, as “the firstfruits of them 
that slept,” God has given an earnest and pledge to the 
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followers of Christ that we too will become sharers of His 
risen life and felicity. And, while through Christ we have 
hope for ourselves as individuals both in this life and in the 
life to come, we also have hope through Him for the world 
at large. For, whatever cause for sadness and depression 
there may be in contemplation of the world at large, where 
millions are so sunk in wretchedness and misery, the fact 
that Christ the Son of God has entered into the history of 
this sinning, suffering race of ours, that He has made 
our burdens His own, and is now controlling all events and 
shaping and guiding them to an issue for the glory of God 
His Father, chases away our gloom and fills us with hope 
for our human race and its future. The Father has given 
the kingdom to the Son, and He must reign till all enemies 
are put under His feet. Thus in God’s self-revelation 
through Christ, and not in any mere happy, hopeful, 
natural temperament, nor in any doubtful speculations 
of human philosophy, we find the true roots of a living 
Christian hope. 


§ 196. The practical value of Christian hope as a stimulus 
to a courageous and useful life in this world is set forth in 
Scripture under many varied images. 

i (a) St. Peter, who has been called the apostle of hope, 
as St. Paul of faith and St. John of love, conceives of the 
Christian hope as the anticipated possession of a glorious 
heavenly inheritance which gives joy and strength and 
victory to the practical Christian life. ‘Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who according to His abundant mercy hath begotten 
us again to a lively hope through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead ” (1 Pet. i. 3-6). In the early days 
of Christianity this anticipation of the heavenly inherit- 
ance was so bright and vivid that Christians were some- 
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times inclined to neglect their earthly calling and its duties 
as of no account, and to give themselves to contemplation 
on the coming glory, or be eager to seek and welcome 
martyrdom. Amid the ease and comforts of our modern 
Christian life there is less danger nowadays of the Christian 
hope leading us to renounce the world in too literal a 
manner, or to court removal from this earthly scene too 
eagerly. On the contrary, the world is too much with us, 
and too much apt to engross our thoughts and make the 
heavenly inheritance seem shadowy and unreal by com- 
parison. We need a revived intensity of the Christian 
hope to lift our spirits above earthliness and sensuality 
and materialism, and to give to our lives somewhat of 
the elevation and calmness and dignity befitting those 
who are the heirs of so glorious an inheritance. 

(6) St. John conceives of the Christian Hope as “ Antici- 
pated conformity to the image of Christ.” ‘‘ We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is ” (1 John iii. 2). 
The practical influence or fruit of such a hope should be to 
stimulate all who have it to purity and holiness. ‘‘ Every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as 
He is pure.”” Those who desire earnestly to be with Christ 
in glory will be stimulated by this hope to make themselves 
ready to go there, realizing that heaven is a prepared place 
for a prepared people. 

(c) St. Paul conceives of the Christian Hope as a pro- 
tection for the head in the fight of faith when the strife 
is fierce and the blows are hard. “ Let us put on for an 
helmet,” he says, speaking of this conflict, ‘‘the Hope of 
Salvation ” (1 Thess. v. 8). “ Fight the good fight of faith, 
and lay hold of eternal life” (1 Tim vi. 12). ‘‘ Thou there- 
fore endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ ”’ 
(2 Tim. ii. 3). 

(d) The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews conceives 
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of the hope of the gospel as “an anchor of the soul,” both 
sure and steadfast, and entering in within the veil whither, 
as forerunner, Christ is for us entered (Heb. vi. 19). When 
the winds and tides and currents of inward passion, or of 
outward trial and temptation, are beating upon us, the 
soul is in danger of drifting, tempest-tossed, upon the 
hungry rocks, and making shipwreck. At such a time 
a strong anchor is needed to steady us, and hold us safely 
amid the storm. And such an anchor is found in the 
Christian hope—not fixed in anything about ourselves, 
our changeful feelings or experiences, but fixed on the 
sure Rock of Ages, on Him who, as forerunner, has entered 
within the veil, there to appear before God for us. Holding 
fast by this anchor, we shall ride safely through the fiercest 
storm—even when the billows of death’s dark waters 
surge around us—until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CHRISTIAN DUTIES IN REGARD TO SELF. 


1. SELF-PRESERVATION. 


§ 197. CLosELY connected with the idea of virtue is 
that of duty. Virtues are the acquired capacities of acting 
in given circumstances in accordance with life’s highest 
end. Our duties are the moral obligations resting upon 
us, as rational persons placed in particular circumstances 
and relations, to act in accordance with life’s highest end. 
According to the Christian teaching, life’s highest end is 
capable of being set forth under two aspects, namely, an 
individual aspect and a social aspect. In its individual 
aspect it is the realization by the individual of true person- 
ality in life eternal ; in its social aspect it is the realization 
among mankind generally of the Kingdom of God, a pertect 
kingdom of persons who are moral ends to themselves 
and to each other—what Kant calls a “‘ Kingdom of ends ” 
—in which each member is at once servant and master 
in relation to all the others. These two aspects of the 
chief end or moral ideal are not mutually contradictory, 
but harmonizable and mutually complementary. For, on 
the one hand, the individual finite spirit cannot attain to 
true life or win a worthy soul in isolation or aloofness, 
but only in varied association and fellowship with other 
finite spirits, as willmg agents or instruments of God, 
the one perfect Spirit and Father of Spirits. And, on the 
other hand, the kingdom of God cannot be realized except 
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as individual finite spirits attain to their true goal of 
eternal life in loving union with one another through 
participation in the one Spirit of God. Thus, the indwidual 
and the social goal set before us by Christian faith when 
rightly understood mutually presuppose one another. 


§ 198. Looked at in its individual aspect, the Christian 
law of duty for the individual might be thus expressed, 
“Be a person and act ever so as to conserve and further 
your own truest personal life—your eternal life.” ‘ What 
shall it profit a man though he should gain the whole 
world, and lose his own life ? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his life?” (Matt. xvi. 26). 

Self-conscious personal life at its highest—free self- 
realization without let or hindrance, where the will of the 
conscious self is determined in its choice by no person or 
thing or influence without or beyond itself—this it would 
seem is the Christian moral ideal which prescribes his 
duties to the individual in all the circumstances of life. 
“Realize thyself to the full” is from this point of view 
the law of duty for every rational self-conscious person. 
Every moral agent, as a “ person” or “soul,” naturally 
and necessarily regards his own personal life as a moral 
end of absolute worth or value which he should seek to 
realize to the full. 


§ 199. This is undoubtedly one aspect, and a by no means 
unimportant aspect of Christian truth and duty. Proper 
self-love and the effort at self-realization are necessary 
elements in the life of a self-conscious spiritual being. 
The nature of every individual thing—the law of its being, 
so to speak—is to strive, perseverare in suo esse, and the 
individual human person is no exception to this rule. In 
enjoining love to our neighbour, Christ couldfnot place 
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this on a higher level than the love which a rational human 
being owes to himself, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” True self-love—which is not so much love of 
the happiness of self, but rather of the worth of self—the 
desire to win for oneself a worthy soul, and to realize 
personal life at its highest, is the antecedent condition of 
all genuine and worthy love of other finite spirits. “ Treat 
humanity in thyself and others always as an end and never 
as a mere means to an end.” Thus Kant expresses in 
general terms the law of duty for the self-conscious human 
being, and this includes a reasonable self-love as a primary 
element. Such self-love prescribes a proper care of the 
bodily life and health as well as the culture and develop- 
ment of the mind and spirit as fundamental Christian 
duties. These might be described as duties to self as a 
moral end. 


§ 200. When, on the other hand, we view the Christian 
moral ideal in its social aspect as the realization of the 
Kingdom of God among men, we reach a wider outlook, 
and come to see that for rational self-conscious spirits 
true self-realization is attainable only as each individual 
self becomes freely the instrument of a wider universal 
organism, in whom all finite selves have their true being. 
In other words, the “ self,”’ which it is our duty to realize, 
opens out so as to include a vast number of finite selves 
or spirits organized into a perfect kingdom of ends under 
the unifying power of love, which has its seat and source 
in God, the Supreme Personal Self, ‘‘ of whom and through 
whom and unto whom are all things.” On this view the 
Christian law of duty for the individual is seen to be, 
“ Seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
“ Act always as a member of a kingdom of ends, having a 
place and vocation in the organic whole, which it is the 
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duty of every rational self, made in God’s image, to realize 
and promote.” This leads us into the realm of social 
ethics which deals with our duties, not as mere unitary 
individual selves seeking self-realization, but as members 
of the great organism of humanity, in and through which 
God the infinite Spirit, immanent in each finite self or 
spirit, expresses and realizes His eternal life. Duties 
to other finite spirits like ourselves in the various social 
spheres in which humanity is organized, such as family, 
State, Church, social circle, industrial association, etc., 
fall to be considered under the heading of social ethics, 
besides duties in relation to God, the supreme moral end, 
whose mind and will gives unity and coherence to all 
reality. We thus get a simple and workable scheme of 
classification of Christian duties by reference to the different 
objects towards which the moral activity is directed, 
viewed as moral ends, namely : 

(A) Duties in relation to self—the individual finite self, 
associated with a particular bodily organism—as a moral end. 

(B) Duties in relation to beings other than the 
particular “ self,” especially to other finite human beings 
viewed as moral ends. 

(C) Duties in relation to God, the all-inclusive 
subject of true and complete personal self-conscious 
life and creative volition, as the supreme moral 
end. This is not, indeed, altogether on a_ parallel 
with the two preceding divisions, because in a wide sense 
all our duties, whether in relation to self or to others, are 
duties we owe to God, whose will is the standard of all 
duty. But there are some specially religious duties, such 
as worship, which are in a peculiar sense duties we owe 
to God, and which it is convenient to treat by themselves. 


§ 201. Of duties towards self, the most elementary 
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is that which obliges us to a reasonable care of our bodily 
life. The consciousness and realization of self, which I 
as an individual must regard as an absolute end, of supreme 
moral worth to me, is, in experience, intimately bound up 
with the being and welfare of a particular and highly 
complicated material organism which I am constrained 
to appropriate as belonging in some mysterious way to 
my personality as a living soul. And though the Christian 
faith does not lead us to believe that the continued exist- 
ence of this particular bodily organism is absolutely 
essential to the continued self-conscious existence of the 
finite spirit, yet experience shows that, in this life at all 
events, the welfare and bappiness of the finite spirit or 
soul is intimately bound up with bodily life and health. 
Therefore, a due regard for our own personality and welfare 
requires that we exercise care over the bodily life. This 
implies (a) preservation of the life of the body, and (6) 
due attention to the health and efficiency of the body, 
and (c) respect for the dignity of the body, and consecra- 
tion of it to life’s highest end. 


§ 202. The instinct of self-preservation—the will to live 
—is strong within all living beings, and bears witness to 
the nature of life as something which naturally seeks its 
own continuance and development. In so far as this 
impulse of life gives rise to the conscious purpose of keeping 
the self in its integrity unharmed, and to a choice of means 
towards that end, this instinct of self-preservation falls 
within the sphere of moral obligation. We are called 
upon as individuals to defend our lives against physical 
violence, and to protect ourselves in the use of the means 
for the sustenance of life. We must struggle for our life 
with all our power against any who threaten to take it 
away. And we must struggle for the means of life, if 
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need be, not allowing ourselves to starve, but striving to 
win a livelihood from our economic environment. Every 
man owes it to his body to preserve it in life and vigour, 
and this is an obligation which cannot rightly be shifted 
from the individual to society. The obligation to preserve 
our bodily lives is not indeed without limitations. It is 
conditioned by the claims of other elements of our com- 
posite nature, and must be held subject to the demands 
of man’s whole moral task in the world. There may, in 
certain circumstances, be placed before the spirit of man 
the duty of absolute surrender of his physical existence 
and the crown of martyrdom for the Kingdom of God’s 
sake. For the Christian, the death of the body is brought 
under the larger conception of life and the law of moral 
life. 


§ 203. A question is sometimes raised, “‘ Is suicide justifi- 
able under any circumstances?” The natural judgment 
of mankind has always looked upon suicide with abhorrence 
as an immoral act. But philosophers have sometimes con- 
templated it with favour, as, e.g., the Stoics and Epicureans. 
Zeno is said to have hanged himself in his old age because 
he had broken one of his fingers. Cleanthes, his disciple, 
chose to starve himself to death, it is said, because his 
gums were sore. Modern statistics show a larger pro- 
portion of suicides among the higher and more educated 
classes than among those whose labour brings them into 
wholesome touch with the soil. The Christian conscience 
pronounces against suicide for various reasons. (1) A 
man’s life is not his own absolute property to do what he 
likes with. It is a trust from God, to whom each of us is 
accountable for the way in which we have discharged the 
trust. (2) Hach life belongs to other lives also. No indi- 
vidual man liveth to himself alone and no man dieth to 
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himself alone. By the taking away of our own life we 
affect the lives of others also. Are there any exceptions 
to the moral law which forbids self-slaughter? May a 
woman take away her life if that is the only way open to 
her to preserve her soul’s honour, which is higher than 
life? May a helpless, incurable invalid take a deadly potion 
in order to escape being a burden to others? These are 
questions of casuistry open to discussion. 


§ 204. (6) Due attention to health is necessary for the 
proper preservation and efficiency of the bodily life, and 
is, therefore, a Christian duty. (1) Bodily health, though not 
indeed absolutely essential. is largely conducive to a useful 
and successful life in this world. It is not indeed every- 
thing. There have been physical giants who were only 
what Carlyle calls “animated patent digesters.” And 
great things have been done in all the walks of life by men 
whose health has been feeble. Calvin was a man of sickly 
body. Pascal was an invalid at eighteen. Pope was 
weak and deformed. William of Orange was a martyr to 
asthma. Hall, the famous preacher, suffered paroxysms of 
pain. Milton was blind. Nelson was little and lame. St. 
Paul was in bodily presence weak. R. L. Stevenson was an 
invalid all his life. Yet health is a splendid possession in 
the battle of life. As a rule, the men of great physical 
vitality achieve most. The average age of eminent men 
is sixty-five. (2) The care of the body’s health is a religious 
duty. “ Your bodies,” says St. Paul, “are members of 
Christ.”” “‘ Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
“Tf any man defile the temple of God, him will Goddestroy.” 
(3) To a certain extent, though not by any means entirely, 
our health is in our own hands. A vast amount of disease 
is preventable. It is estimated that 60,000 persons die 
annually of alcoholism in the British Isles. 
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§ 205. The outstanding conditions for the preservation of 
health may be summed up in the three words : Temperance, 
Exercise, and Rest. Many of the troubles and diseases of 
life spring from over-eating, and still more from excessive 
indulgence in alcoholic liquors. So great and widespread 
and insidious are the evils resulting from excessive drinking 
of alcoholic liquors in our day, that it is unsafeand dangerous 
to health to acquire a taste for such liquors at all. Entire 
abstinence is for many their only safety, and is hurtful to 
none. By many Christians total abstinence is urged, not 
merely on grounds of personal health and safety, but on 
grounds of expediency as a protest against drinking customs 
which are a danger to the community and as a helpful 
example to the many whose only safety lies in abstinence 
from all spirituous liquors. On various grounds it may 
be argued that total abstinence from alcohol as a beverage 
is a duty at least for many and a laudable practice for most, 
though it is probably going too far to lay it down as a rule 
of absolute moral obligation binding on all men, as the 
Mohammedans do. 


§ 206. Exercise and rest are needed for the body’s health 
not less than suitable food and drink in proper quantity. 
The kind and amount of exercise needed to keep the body 
in health and vigour varies with different individuals, 
and must be decided by each on grounds of experience. So, 
too, as regards rest, some need more than others. We 
must find out for ourselves what we need, and take it. Lack 
of sleep especially is a great waste of vitality. A man who 
would be a good worker must see to it that he gives his body 
sufficient time to recuperate in sleep. Larly rising is good 
only for those who go early to bed. It is no virtue in any 
one to get up unless he has slept enough for his body’s 
needs. How much sleep is needed varies somewhat with 
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different individuals and no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down, though the popular allowance is seven hours for a 
man, eight hours for a woman, and nine hours for a fool. 
“Eight hours work, eight hours play, eight hours sleep, 
and eight shillings a day,” used to be quoted as the working 
man’s ideal of the requirements of a comfortable life. But 
that standard has been reached and overstepped by most 
working men, at least, in Australia to-day. 


§ 207. (c) Besides preserving the life and promoting the 
health of the body, it is the Christian’s duty to have respect 
to the dignity of the body as a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and so to avoid sins that defile the body and to consecrate 
his body to God in noble and useful service. Respect for 
the dignity of his body will lead the Christian to see to it 
that it is kept clean and pure and clothed in seemly attire. 
In regard to the dressing of the body, neither Peter (1 Pet. iii. 
3, 5) nor Paul (1 Tim. ii. 9), the two leading apostles of 
Christ, think it beneath their apostolic dignity to take 
notice of the subject, but exhort women especially—for this 
is chiefly a woman’s question—to avoid the extremes alike 
of slovenly untidiness and of vain and extravagant self- 
adornment. Unnatural fashions in dress which injure the 
body, and wasteful extravagance in personal adornment, 
with excess of jewellery, etc., are out of harmony with the 
true Christian spirit. Even after death the body should 
be treated with becoming respect as no common clay but 
dust that is sacred because associated so intimately with 
a human soul whom we knew and loved, and whom we 
cannot think of as now perished or non-existent. And so 
we deal tenderly even with the now unfeeling clay, and pay 
our last tribute of respect to the dust that is dear on that 
account. 


§ 208. Respect for the body also as a member of Christ, 
15 
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a temple of the Holy Ghost, should lead us to an abhorrence 
of bodily sin such as fornication or drunkenness, whereby 
the body is defiled. ‘‘ Know ye not,” says the Apostle 
Paul, “ that your bodies are the members of Christ ? shall I 
then take the members of Christ, and make them the mem- 
bers of an harlot? God forbid!” For a Christian to yield 
his body to defiling and degrading sin of any kind is to 
dishonour Christ, his Head. Such sins against the body 
and its proper dignity yield a harvest of bitter fruits not 
only in the life of the individual who indulges in them, but 
also through the principle of heredity in the lives of the 
children yet unborn. ‘‘ He that soweth to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.” It is the Christian’s duty, 
having preserved his body in life and health and honour, 
to present it, with all its organs and faculties, as an altar- 
offering to God, to be used in the service of His kingdom 
and for the promotion of His glory. “I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren,” says the Apostle, “that ye present your 
bodies as an altar-offering, living, holy, acceptable unto - 
God, which is your reasonable service ” (Rom. xii. 1). 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHRISTIAN DUTIES IN REGARD TO SELF. 


2. MENTAL CULTURE. 


§ 209. WuitE care for the body’s life and health and 
honour is a primary duty which the Christian owes to him- 
self, still more obviously is this true regarding the mind 
or spirit and the faculties and capacities connected there- 
with. While a particular material bodily organism with 
its life and vigour is associated in the most intimate way 
with the self-conscious personality of every human person, 
the supreme element in human personality is the individual 
mind or spirit which feels and thinks, desires and wills. 
Therefore the realization of self, if that be taken as a man’s 
primary duty, implies emphatically the culture of the mind 
and its faculties and capacities to the fullest extent. 
“True culture,” says Professor Sidgwick, in an essay on 
the ‘“‘ Pursuit of Culture,” “aims at nothing less than 
human perfection, a perfect spiritual condition, involving 
the harmonious expansion of all the powers which make 
the beauty and worth of human nature, and thus 
necessarily including perfection of will and of the moral 
feelings that claim the governance of will no less than 
perfection of intelligence and taste. Its dominant idea 
being that of a human nature perfect on all sides, it in- 
cludes and transcends religion which on its practical side 
is dominated by the more limited idea of moral per- 
fection ” (Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, p. 288). 
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§ 210. What the mind or soul, which functions in con- 
nection with that particular piece of animated material 
organism which I call my body, really is at bottom ; how 
-it is related to space and time; the forms under which 
individual things, existing in the world as we know it, are 
known to us ; how it is related to the mind which functions 
in connection with other pieces of material organism in 
the world known to us, which we look upon as the bodies 
of other finite human spirits or persons; and how it is 
related to the infinite mind or spirit which we regard as 
the Source and Sustainer of all reality, are metaphysical 
questions which we cannot here enter upon. According 
to the Bible view, there is an ultimate unity of spirit-life 
or self-hood inasmuch as I and all other self-conscious 
beings “live, and move, and have our being ” in God, the 
supreme and all-embracing self-conscious spirit. Yet this 
Biblical, monistic “ pantheism”’ according to which all 
finite spirits “ live, and move, and have their being in God,” 
who is therefore the unity at the back of all spiritual life, 
is not incompatible with a kind of “ pluralism ” which 
ascribes a relative independence and free will-power and 
responsibility to the spirit that has become incarnated in 
a particular bodily organism, thus constituting a plurality 
of separate selves or finite spirits relatively free and in- 
dependent, though rooted and grounded in the one Supreme 
Spirit who is immanent in all. 


§ 211. Thus mind, as it is in God, is essentially one, and 
all-embracing—the source of all reality, the fountain of all 
power, the subject of all knowledge. Yet mind, as it 
appears in individual men having bodily organisms, is 
finite and developing, giving rise to the appearance of a 
world of separate and independent spirits, each having its 
own limited sphere of knowledge, memory, imagination, 
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and will-power. These all are “sons of God” created in 
His image, living and moving and having their being in 
Him, capable of growing in knowledge and power and 
goodness only as they rise into conscious union with the one 
supreme mind, and appropriate His knowledge and will 
as their own. This it is which brings them into union not 
only with God, but with one another, as members together 
of a perfect organic kingdom, in which each member has 
its own place and function and is animated by the one 
Spirit. The realization of this kingdom, however, is not 
automatically brought about in a pantheistic way by the 
activity of the one supreme mind or spirit. 

It is a moral task set before finite spirits who are en- 
dowed with freedom of will in order to its accomplishment. 
And towards the reaching of this result, each finite spirit 
must endeavour to develop the mind that has become 
incarnated in him as an individual associated with a 
particular bodily organism, striving to grow in knowledge 
of what is true and in courageous willing of what is right 
(cf. Hucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought, p. 228). 


§ 212. The self-conscious human being is aware not only 
of a particular bodily organism through which sensations 
come to him which he apprehends as his own, or belong- 
ing to his individual self, but also of a subject of self- 
consciousness to which all thoughts and feelings and 
resolutions of which he is conscious are referred. This 
subject of a particular series of sensations, experienced 
through the organs of a particular bodily organism, is the 
mind I call my self, and, while it is my duty to care for the 
life and health of my body, it is my duty also to do what 
I can to promote the growth and development of this 
mind I call my own. 

The individual mind grows and develops as knowledge 
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increases, and the powers of reason, memory, imagination, 
and volition are strengthened by application and exercise. 
And, though the development of our mental powers, like 
the development of our bodily powers, goes on largely in 
an automatic way, yet not a little can be done to promote 
right mental development by concentration of will-power 
towards an end steadfastly held in view. 

Thus the individual can promote his growth in knowledge 
by cultivating habits of attention and observation, and 
by the reading of good books in which the results of the 
experience of past generations of observers and thinkers 
are handed down to posterity. The power of reason which 
is latent in every mind—the power of grasping the con- 
nection of things and understanding them in relation to 
one another and to the whole in which they inhere—can 
be developed and strengthened by application and exer- 
cise; as can also the power of memory to recall the 
experiences of the past, and the power of imagination 
which enables the mind to present to itself what is not 
given in perception—to present the picture of a completed 
whole, e.g. when only fragments are actually given in 
perception, and otherwise to flash pictures on the mind’s 
inner eye of what is only partially or not at all given in 
experience. The development of the rational powers of 
the mind by careful attention to, and observation of, 
what is given us in experience, by storing this in the 
treasure-house of memory for further use, by the study 
of past experience and by social intercourse and travel, is 
the aim of human education, which is at bottom self- 
education, the education of the self by the self through 
wise use of life’s opportunities. ‘‘ Brethren,” says St. 
Paul, “be not children in understanding ... but in 
understanding be men.” “Gird up,” says St. Peter, 
“the loins of your mind.” “ Wisdom is the principal 
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thing,” says the Old Testament Preacher, “therefore get 
wisdom, and with all thy getting get understanding ” 
(Prov. iv. 7). 


§ 213. But while the cultivation of the powers of reason 
and memory and imagination and the storing up of 
knowledge in the mind is good and praiseworthy, of still 
greater importance is it for the individual to cultivate 
that delicate organ of conscience whereby the individual 
mind is brought into touch with the supreme spirit, appre- 
hending the motions or leadings of that spirit and discern- 
ing between right and wrong; and to develop the power 
of will to choose always promptly and decisively what 
conscience pronounces to be the right. For it is by 
developing conscience and goodwill that the finite human 
spirit is brought into living union with the infinite Divine 
Spirit in such a way that the finite human mind and the 
infinite Divine mind come to interpenetrate—we living 
in God, and He dwelling and abiding in us. Through 
conscience the individual human mind or spirit is most 
manifestly linked with the universal Divine Spirit. For 
conscience is “ knowledge along with ” — it is the know- 
ledge I have “along with” another, and that other is 
God, the Infinite Spirit. 

To develop an enlightened and sensitive conscience, in 
touch with the mind of God, and to give effect to the 
dictates of such a conscience by means of a strong decided 
goodwill, is the highest goal of achievement for the finite 
human spirit—the mark towards which all should press. 


§ 214. The means at our disposal for the cultivation of 
the mind or soul in us, and the development of its faculties 
and capacities, are mainly : 

(1) The cultivation of habits of attention, observation, 
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and reflection as regards the facts and experiences that 
come within the ambit of our own individual lives. It is 
of great importance as we journey through life to cultivate 
our powers of observation and reflection, shaking off 
mental sluggishness, and rousing ourselves to intellectual 
curiosity and interest in all around us in this wonderful 
world. Every encouragement should be given, especially 
to the young, to exercise and develop the powers of atten- 
tion and observation, and to discourage habits of mental 
sloth and indifference whereby men and women become 
like the horse or mule, which have no understanding. 

(2) Intercourse with other persons of wider experience 
and fuller knowledge than ourselves. By listening atten- 
tively to living teachers of wide knowledge and experience 
we may learn much that is of value, and acquire habits 
of application and reflection which will enable us to extract 
much from our own individual experiences, though as free 
spirits we must each shoulder the burden of our own 
personal responsibility, and be independent enough, 
“nullius jurare in verba magistri.” 

(3) The wise use of books. 


§ 215. To acquire the habit of reading and take a delight 
in books is one of the most desirable things a man or woman 
can aim at. It is a source of endless pleasure and profit, 
and one of the chief means of developing and enlarging 
the mind and obtaining wisdom. “In books,” says 
Carlyle, “lie the creative Phcenix ashes of the whole 
past —all that men have desired, discovered, felt, or 
imagined lies recorded in books, wherein whoso has learned 
the mystery of spelling printed letters may find it and 
appropriate it.” Books open up to us a society from which 
otherwise we would be excluded. They enable us, however 
humble, to hold converse with the great and good of past 
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ages, and of the present—the great philosophers, philan- 
thropists, poets, divines, travellers. “ The chamber of the 
solitary student is peopled with immortal guests. He has 
friends who are always steadfast, who are never false, 
who are silent when he is weary, who go forth with him to 
his work, and who await his return.” Reading helps 
men in all the practical business of life, and not least in 
the shaping of conduct and the formation of character. 


§ 216. The important questions as to what we should 
read and how we should read are determined to some 
extent by the object we have in view. If our object 
is to attain to usefulness and success in any of the arts and 
sciences, then we must master by reading the results of 
preceding human effort and experience in that art or 
science. George Stephenson did not know the letters of 
the alphabet till he was eighteen years of age, but had he 
not then applied himself to learn to read, and through 
reading mastered the elements of mathematics and en- 
gineering science, he would never have become the inventor 
of railroad travelling, which has done so much to advance 
civilization in our century. Progress in arts and science 
is made only by those who have mastered, through reading, 
the accumulated result of preceding effort and experience, 
and made that the starting-point of further thought and 
effort. If our object, again, is to secure to ourselves pleasure 
and enjoyment of the highest kind, we shall apply our- 
selves to make our own the masterpieces of literature, 
especially of the literature of our own country. And if 
our object is rather to seek help in the shaping of conduct 
and moulding of character, we shall find the greatest help 
in books of history and biography, philosophy and 
theology. If we wish our reading to be truly profitable, 
we should seek to read with a purpose and systematically, 
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and to make it our main object to master at first hand 
the great books which have been epoch-making in the 
development of the human mind. 


§ 217. Of all the books we can set ourselves to master, 
by far the most important, so far as the shaping of character 
is concerned, is the Bible. For intellectual greatness and 
educative power, the Bible stands far above all other books 
of the world. The man or woman, however imperfect 
in education, who sets himself or herself earnestly and 
conscientiously to study and assimilate the teaching of 
the Bible, will find in it a means of mental culture such as 
can be found nowhere else. And it has other claims besides 
its literary qualities and power to stimulate mental 
culture. It is inspired by God, and is “ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” It is man’s guide through the perplexities 
of life to the haven of eternal felicity. “ Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to Thy word.” 


PART III.—SOCIAL ETHICS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ORGANIC WHOLE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE AS 
PRIMARILY EXPRESSED IN THE FAMILY 
UNITY. 


§ 218. WHEN we pass from the consideration of duty 
to self as an individual soul associated with a particular 
bodily organism to the consideration of duties owed to 
other persons as moral ends, and to God, the supreme 
moral end, we pass from Individual to Social ethics. 

In considering the origin and development of the spiritual 
life in the individual soul, we are apt to think of the 
individual person as an isolated self-sufficing unit, capable 
of attaining to self-realization out of relation to others. 

A little reflection, however, should suffice to convince 
us that this is an abstract way of looking at the matter, 
and that the individual self as given in experience is 
never a solitary unit, independent and self-sufficing, but 
always a factor in a wider whole—a member of a family 
group, of a State, of a Church, of a friendly circle, of a 
business or scientific organization, of the moral universe 
or world of human society. The progressive development 
or realization of the self is conditioned by these relations 
in which the individual self stands to others, and by the 
extent to which these relations are truly grasped by the 
individual and allowed to influence aright his action and 
conduct. 
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In other words, the developing reality in the world of 
spirit is seen on reflection to be an organic whole of 
spiritual life’—in which individual human beings have 
their proper niche to fill, and their proper work to do 
as members of the one spiritual body. The true welfare 
and development of each member of such an organic 
whole is intimately dependent on the welfare of the whole. 
The self-realization of each member is coincident with the 
self-realization of the whole. The proper function of each 
member is to allow the life and spirit of the whole to have 
its way in him, and to inspire and mould him to the uses 
of the whole. Only thus can the individual member attain 
to true life. Failure thus to unite himself with the life 
of the whole means atrophy and death for the member 
of such a living organism. 

Now Christianity teaches us to realize that the spiritual 
reality developing in time is even such an organic whole 
—the Kingdom of God, the body of Christ—and that our 
true self-realization as individuals consists in our learning 
to know and take our proper place in the whole and allow 
the spirit of the whole, which is the Spirit of God, the Spirit 
of Christ, the unifying Spirit of love, to have His way 
with us, and move in us as our tirue self, the thinking 
and willing principle of our individual being. Only thus 
can we, as individuals, attain to the truest freedom 
and happiness. 


§ 219. Thus the Christian moral ideal, while it sets self- 
realization or attainment of eternal life before the individual 
as his moral goal, makes it clear that this is attainable 
by the individual only as he learns to take his place and 
fulfil his proper function in the moral social universe or 
Kingdom of God. This is a living organic unity, all the 

1Cf. Eucken, The Meaning and Value of Life, pp. 98-99. 
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members of which have, through exercise of their individual 
freedom, become penetrated and led by the one spirit of 
wisdom and love, the Spirit of God who has become to 
each member the “self” he is seeking freely to realize 
in his thoughts and actions. 

This realizing of the one Spirit of God, the Spirit of love, 
the Spirit of Christ, has become the moral task of all in- 
dividual Christians which serves to guide them in all their 
relationships and duties to one another. 

And so the law of duty has become summed up for 
them in the single precept of love to all persons. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy might, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

All the duties we owe to others, to whom we stand 
related in the various social spheres within which human 
society has become progressively organized, are but different 
expressions of the one principle of love. It will fall to us 
now to examine the various social spheres of human life 
and to see how the principle of love points us to our duty 
in them all. 

The primary social group or unit of social organization 
is the family. Wider than this we have the moral organiza- 
tion of individuals and families in the State and in the 
Church. These three might be called the defined or 
determinate spheres of social organization. 

Not so clearly defined in sphere, yet of importance in 
the development of the moral life, are other social groups 
into which individuals become organized, such as the 
friendly circle, the industrial or business association, the 
association for the pursuit of science or art, etc. These 
might be called the indeterminate social spheres. Our 
social duties are largely determined for us by the ethical 
basis and ideal aims of the various social groups or organisms 
of which we are members. 
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§220. The family is a Divine institution intended to 
promote the proper increase of the race and to give its 
members their first training in social duty. 

It was historically the first social group to emerge 
among men, and in its primitive form the family contaimed 
the germs both of State and Church which emerged later. 
It is an institution of permanent validity and worth for 
life in this world, though inapplicable to the heavenly life 
where they “neither marry, nor are given in marriage.” 
The family as the primary form of social organization is 
at once a good in itself and a means for promoting further 
good. It has in itself intrinsic moral worth or value, so 
that its completion and perfecting is involved in the 
realizing of the Christian moral ideal. It is thus an end 
in itself, to be made perfect as a part of the supreme good. 
But it is also a means to an end. The home, so far as its 
idea is attained in any age, becomes a means for the further 
realization of the ethical ideal. 

As a moralizing institution tending towards the develop- 
ment of the moral life in individuals, the family has had a 
history and is an historic growth, corresponding to that of 
the institution of marriage in which the family, as a social 
unity, has its root and spring. 

It is according to nature that a certain bond of union 
should arise between husband and wife and the children 
they beget, and that these should form themselves into a 
group or household. 

In primitive culture, however, in which man occupies 
a@ superior and woman an inferior position, it was customary 
for one man to have several wives, each with her own 
children and domestic helps, and the household formed 
out of these heterogeneous elements was apt to prove 
discordant and not a particularly suitable school of moral 
discipline for the growing children. We see this polygamous 
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form of marriage and of family life illustrated in the Old 
Testament, where it passes without condemnation. The 
husband, too, in Old Testament times was allowed to put 
away or divorce a wife for very slight reasons. The life 
of children growing up in polygamous families where there 
is easy facility for divorce is far from being an ideal or 
happy one. Such a household of mutual jealousies and 
conflicting interests is a bad training school in the funda- 
mental Christian virtue of love. 

Not until we come to the New Testament and the 
teaching of Christ do we find it clearly laid down that 
marriage should be between one man and one woman, 
freely giving themselves each to other for life, and that 
only such a married pair, spiritually united as joint-heirs 
of the grace of life with their children and domestic helps, 
can constitute a sound and proper family. The features 
of Christian marriage are therefore mainly these three : 


(1) Christian marriage is monogamous and exclusive— 
a union between one man and one woman. 

(2) It is a permanent relationship, not a mere contract 
terminable at will. 

(3) It is a sacred vocation in which there are duties to 
be discharged and a spiritual discipline to be 
accepted. 

The institution of the family in Christian 
ethics is from the first overshadowed by the 
thought of God who is the archetype and source 
of those social instincts which bind men together 
in families and communities.* 


1 The passages in the New Testament bearing on marriage are : 


Mark x. 6-9. 1 Pet. iii. 1, ff. Eph. v. 22, ff. Col. iii. 18, ff. 
1 Tim. iv. 4, 5. 1 Cor. vii. 38-40. Heb. xiii. 4. 1 Thess. iv. 3-5. 
1 Cor. vii. 3-5. 1 Pet. iii. 7. Eph. v. 22-33. Eph. v. 3-5. 


1 Cor. vi. 9-13, 15-19, 
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The ethical principle of monogamous marriage is an 
implicate of the rights of personality. As each self- 
conscious person is necessarily a moral end to himself 
and not a mere means to some higher end, the categorical 
imperative requires us to treat other persons like ourselves 
as ends in themselves and not mere means. Therefore, 
no person should be possessed by another as mere means 
to his life. In the married relationship neither person 
should be a mere means to the other’s good ; each should be 
to the other both means and end of one common life. 
This principle requires the complete voluntary losing and 
finding of life in each other on the part of both husband 
and wife. Now in every kind of marriage except mono- 
gamy, this ethical principle cannot come to rightful recog- 
nition. When personality gains its full development and 
rights, the lifelong union of one man and one woman is the 
only relationship that can be thought of as meeting the 
full claims and obligations of personality. 


§ 221. The purpose of the family as a Divine institution 
is partly physical, namely, the procreation of healthy 
children—and partly moral, namely, the training of the 
individual members of the family group to sink their 
individual sentient selves in a higher unity, the common 
interest of the family circle, and so by dying to the im- 
mediate self learn to live unto a higher self. The husband 
who becomes united in marriage to a wife must learn to die 
to his isolated separate self, with its immediate impulses, 
in order that he may live for the united self of husband and 
wife now constituted, and so too with the wife. 

And as children are born, the circle of the self or subject 
to be lived for and realized becomes widened both for 
husband and wife; and the children as they grow up 
in the family circle should learn to sink the immediate self 
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with its desires in the wider self or common good of father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. This is moral training. For 
morality for man is ever the learning to die to self—the 
immediate isolated seli—in order to live unto some higher 
unity. This discipline may be secured by marriage, even 
where no children come to bless the marriage union. But 
it is learnt in fuller measure where marriage is followed by 
its natural and normal sequel, the coming of children, and 
the moral discipline resulting therefrom. It is a discipline 
in love, which is ever fulfilling of the moral law. 


16 


CHAPTER II. 
DUTIES OF FAMILY LIFE. 


§ 222. THE most important ethical questions that fall 
to be considered in connection with family life are : 


(1) What constitutes a true and normal marriage—who 
should marry ? 

(2) What restrictions are there in regard to the choice 
of a marriage partner ? 

(3) Is divorce or the dissolution of the marriage tie ever 
permissible ? 

(4) What are the duties and responsibilities of parents 
as regards the training and education of the 
children ? 


_ (1) As to who should marry, considering the purpose of 
marriage, it seems obvious that it is the duty of all to 
marry, unless there is some good reason to the contrary. 
For, besides being necessary for the continuation of the 
race on earth, marriage is a union fitted to serve the highest 
ends of personal life, and to develop all-round personality 
as nothing else can. 

Hence the precept of self-realization points men to 
marriage as the natural and normal means to this end. 
Yet, though marriage is the normal vocation of most men, 
there may be some who have no vocation thereto. 


§ 223. Among sufficient reasons for not marrying are : 
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Physical Unfitness—e.g., the being inflicted with some 
disease which would be transmitted by heredity and issue 
in weakly children unfit for life’s duties and burdens. 

Tendencies to incapacitating disease may render marriage 
inadvisable, and make it the duty of the highest love to 
abstain from the marriage union. 

Again, there may be circumstances and vocations in 
which it is better to remain single or to postpone the 
privileges and obligations of married life until circumstances 
permit of it. 

Some may be called upon in the interests of the Kingdom 
of God to deny themselves the normal life of man, so that 
they may devote themselves, without let or hindrance, 
to some arduous and difficult task, fit only for those who 
are single and have no family ties or obligations. The 
Roman Catholic Church holds that all who adopt the 
religious vocation, whether men or women, should take a 
vow of perpetual celibacy. While we regard this as an 
extreme and inadvisable course, not supported by the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, yet we recognize that there 
is room and work in the Kingdom of God for those who 
remain single for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 


§ 224. Some Churches lay down strict rules against too 
early marriage for those who are preparing for home 
mission work or its ministry. Some commercial institu- 
tions also, such as banks, require their agents to abstain 
from marriage until a certain grade of income and social 
position has been reached. Arguments may be adduced 
both for and against a policy of this kind. 

On the one hand, any tendency which increases the 
conventional obstacles to marriage, and which thereby 
prevents unions that with less artificiality of manners 
might prove happy marriages for the young men and 
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women who would enter on them, is to be deprecated. 
On the other hand, the exigencies of certain kinds of work 
may make it necessary that those who are to do this work 
efficiently should remain single, and it may be necessary 
in the interests of the work to make it a rule that only 
agents who are single can be employed at it. 


§ 225. Another valid reason for not marrying may be the 
inability to find a suitable partner willing to enter upon the 
union such that the subjective conditions necessary to the 
formation of a true marriage, namely, mutual love and 
trust, may be realized. Where one is unfortunate enough 
to meet in with no one of the other sex whom one can love 
enough to wish to marry, and who is responsive to that 
love, there can be no obligation to enter on the marriage 
union. 

A marriage where there is no real love between the 
parties, but simply considerations of convenience, may 
have a certain objective worth for human welfare, so that 
once entered upon it should be maintained by law in 
perpetuity in the interests of social welfare. But such 
“marriage of convenience” is not the true ideal of 
marriage, and no one is under any moral obligation to 
enter on such a marriage. 


§ 226. (2) As to the choice of a marriage partner, Holy 
Scripture and the Christian Church, as well as civil law, 
place certain restrictions on the liberty of choice. 

The Roman Catholic branch of the Christian Church goes 
furthest in the direction of restricting the liberty of choice 
by prescribing impediments in the way of marriage. The 
Protestant Churches have fewer restrictions, and base their 
rules on the Scripture passage in Lev. xviii., where certain 
specific relationships are enumerated within which marriage 
was forbidden to the Jews. 
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In this passage from Leviticus a man is forbidden to 
marry : 
(1) His mother, (2) his stepmother, (3) his sister, 
(4) his granddaughter, (5) his stepsister, (6) his 
father’s or his mother’s sister (aunt), (7) his father’s 
brother’s wife (aunt-in-law), (8) his daughter-in- 
law, (9) his brother’s widow, (10) a woman and 
her daughter, (11) his step-granddaughter, (12) a 
woman and her sister (7.e. to take his wife’s 
sister as a second wife, along with her sister). 


According to this list of prohibitions, consanguinity (1. 
blood relationship) within certain degrees is a bar to 
marriage, and also affimty within certain degrees, 1. 
relationship through marriage. 


§ 227. The Roman Catholic Church has elaborated these 
prohibitions into a far-reaching scheme of impediments 
which invalidate marriage based not only on consanguinity 
and affinity, but on considerations such as public propriety 
and the requirements of Church order or discipline. 

Thus, not only is marriage barred between those who are 
related by consanguinity or affinity to the fourth degree (1.e. 
within the lineal or collateral descendants of the same 
ancestor four generations back), but also between a man or 
woman and the brothers and sisters of his or her betrothed, 
should the betrothed die. And besides consanguinity, 
affinity, and public propriety, thirteen other impediments in 
the way of valid marriage between persons are enumerated 
in Roman Catholic canon law. This gives many grounds 
for declaring marriages null and void in ecclesiastical law, 
and opens up a sphere for papal dispensations which have 
often been abused. 


§ 228. Protestants generally have restricted their pro- 
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hibitions to the relationships specified in the Jewish law ; 
and as to affinity, have laid down the general principle that 
& man may not marry any of his wife’s relatives, nor a 
woman any of her husband’s relatives within the degrees 
prohibited by the principle of consanguinity. Marriage 
with a brother’s widow, or a deceased husband’s brother, 
being expressly prohibited in Lev. xviii., on the principle 
of affinity, it has been generally supposed by the Protestant 
Church that the same principle should bar marriage also 
with a sister’s widower or a deceased wife’s sister. If the 
principle of affinity is meant to bar marriage between per- 
sons who, through the marriage of a brother or sister have 
been brought into close and familiar relations with the 
wife or husband thus brought within the family circle, 
somewhat as brothers and sisters, one would say that the 
reason which weighed with the Jewish lawgiver in specifi- 
ally forbidding marriage with a deceased brother’s widow, 
would equally apply in the case of a deceased sister’s 
widower, at least under modern conditions where marriage 
brings the married member into free and familiar friendly 
intercourse with the brothers and sisters of wife or husband. 
In most Protestant States, however, while the bar pre- 
venting marriage with a deceased brother’s widow still 
remains, that which used to make illegal marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been removed, and the Protestant 
Churches are in some doubt and perplexity as to whether 
they should follow the lead of the civil authority in removing 
this bar, though most have now followed. 

Its removal seems to do away with the principle of 
“affinity”? as distinguished from “ consanguinity ”’ alto- 
gether as a valid bar to marriage. It is difficult to see 
on what principle, if marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is permissible, marriage with a deceased brother’s widow 
should be forbidden. 
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It seems certainly inexpedient in the interests of public 
propriety, and of intimate friendly intercourse between the 
members of families related by marriage, to encourage 
either an unmarried brother to think of his brother’s wife as 
a possible wife for himself some day, or an unmarried sister 
to think of her sister’s husband in that light. The con- 
templation of possibilities of this sort is fitted to interfere 
with the natural and fitting relationship produced between 
families by marriage ties, and it were better that such 
marriages should be discouraged as at least inexpedient, if 
not absolutely forbidden as unlawful or invalid, by the 
Christian Church as a whole. Ifthe tendency of the Roman 
Catholic Church is towards a too great strictness in this 
matter, that of the Protestant Church seems to be towards 
too great laxity. 


§ 229. Outside the forbidden degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity one is free to choose a husband or wife wherever 
opportunity offers. But certain considerations tend 
practically, though not legally, to limit the sphere of choice 
very materially. For a happy marriage it is necessary that 
there should not be too great'a disparity of age or social 
position ; that both husband and wife should be capable of 
cherishing, with sincere and thorough sympathy, kindred 
feelings, views, and desires concerning the chief aims of 
human life, and the objects for which they themselves should 
live and strive together with one heart and mind; and, 
above all, that they should love each other sincerely, and 
each be prepared to sink self in the other’s good. Roman 
Catholics make disparity of religion, as between a baptized 
Christian and an unbaptized Jew or pagan, a barrier in the 
way of a valid marriage. Differences of view as to life’s chief 
aims and objects is assuredly a fatal obstacle to a happy and 
successful marriage, as the apostle warns us, who exhorts 
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Christians, that they should not be “unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” Some good men, such as 
Melanchthon and Calvin, have lived happily in the marriage 
relationship with partners selected for them by friends ; 
but as a rule the subjective conditions of a happy married 
life are best realized where the partners have been attracted 
to each other by love, and have exercised their fullest 
freedom in choosing one another and entering freely, after 
due consideration, upon that normal union by which they 
are made one. When the conditions of a happy married 
union are fully realized and given effect to, it will usually 
be found that the sphere of choice has become so limited 
as to be practically confined to one and one only, and happy 
and fortunate is the man or woman who finds the proper 
one! To believers in Divine Providence it does not seem 
wide of the mark to say that “ true marriages are made in 
heaven.” 


§ 230. (3) As to divorce, or the possibility of a dissolution 
of the marriage tie, the teaching of Christ is a stringent 
revision of the earlier Mosaic Law. 

Under the Mosaic Law, which permitted a man to have 
several wives, a wife might be put away for slight reasons 
by giving her a Bill of Divorcement. Christ taught, on 
the other hand, that by entering on the marriage relation- 
ship a man and woman became joined together by God 
as one flesh, and whom God had joined together no man 
could put asunder. 

This points in a general way to the indissolubility of 
the marriage tie during the lifetime of both parties. 
The Roman Catholic Church adheres strictly, in theory 
at least, to this position, and though, by its complicated 
scheme of impediments to valid marriage, it affords many 
grounds on which a marriage may be declared null and 
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void and so dissolved, it furnishes no grounds on which 
a valid marriage once consummated can be dissolved 
during the lifetime of the parties. Protestant Churches, 
in general, agree that the teaching of Jesus permits of 
the legal dissolution of the marriage bond—at least on 
one ground, namely, that of adultery. In Matt. v. 32 
adultery is expressly referred to as a justifiable ground 
for a man putting away his wife. 


§ 231. The principle which justifies “ putting away,” 
in the case of adultery is that the marriage has already 
been nullified, and the possibility of continuing in holy 
married union with the adulterous spouse taken away 
by the sin that has been committed. To continue a 
marriage relationship with an adulterer or adulteress is 
to become partakers of the carnal sin, and so is imper- 
missible for the Christian. 

But, if the marriage tie is thus in effect dissolved by the 
misconduct of one of the partners, quite as much as if 
he or she had died, the innocent partner is no longer 
under obligation because of this broken bond, and may, 
without sin, contract a marriage with another. Many 
Protestants hold that the application of this general 
principle permits of other valid grounds for divorce 
besides adultery. The principle is that the marriage 
bond is broken, and the marriage nullified and made 
impossible of continuance through action for which one 
of the parties is in no way responsible; the innocent 
party is no longer under obligation in respect of such 
frustrated marriage. Among causes, besides adultery, 
which may have this effect of nullifying a marriage 
contract and making divorce justifiable, prominence is 
given to “wilful inexcusable and irremediable desertion ” 
on the part of one of the spouses whereby the other is 
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freed from obligation. This would seem to be referred 
to in 1 Cor. vii. 15 as a justifiable ground for regarding 
@ marriage as dissolved, and Presbyterian Churches, 
adhering to the Westminster Confession, have accepted 
such wilful desertion as a sufficient ground for claiming 
and obtaining a divorce under sanction of the civil 
authority. Habitual drunkenness, imprisonment for 
serious crime, violence endangering life, and insanity have 
also been accepted in many Protestant States as dissol- 
vents of marriage, and sufficient grounds for the civil 
authority declaring a divorce. But Protestant Churches 
in general have not as yet seen fit to admit any other valid 
grounds for dissolution of marriage than either adultery 
or wilful and irremediable desertion on the part of one 
of the spouses. 

It may, no doubt, be a hardship in some cases, as, ¢.9., 
where the spouse has become a drunkard, or a criminal, 
or a lunatic, to uphold the inviolability of the marriage 
bond ; but, in the two former cases, who knows whether 
a good and faithful wife may not ultimately be the means 
of reclaiming a drunken or criminal husband ; and in the 
latter case there is the possibility of recovery and so of 
happy married life reopened. Too great facility for 
divorce is doubtless a serious menace to social welfare, 
and the tendency among statesmen and legislators of the 
present day is towards undue laxity rather than undue 
strictness as regards the dissolution of the sacred bond 
of marriage. 


§ 232. (4) As to the duty of parents towards their 
children, these may be summed up under the heads of : 

(a) provision, (b) kindness, and (c) training or discipline. 

(2) 1 Tim. v. 8 condemns in straight terms parents 
who neglect to make proper provision for their families. 
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“If any provide not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

(6) and (c). Eph. vi. 4 furnishes Christian parents with 
useful guidance as to the tréatment and training of their 
children. 

The training or education of children by their parents 
is a duty from which the claims of other duties in other 
social spheres cannot absolve, though in practice parents 
are too ready to seek to shift the burden of their responsi- 
bility in this connection on to the shoulders of school 
teachers, whether in day school or in Sunday school. 

The duty of Christian parents to see to the moral and 
religious education of their children is specially clear, 
though too many parents are apt to shirk this. The 
State has come to realize it to be its duty to see to it 
that the children within it shall be freely educated, so as 
to become efficient citizens in the future. Parents have, 
to some extent, been relieved of their sense of parental 
responsibility in the matter of the training of their 
children. No doubt the provisions for education made 
through free schools are a great help to parents in the 
training of their children. But, for various causes, there 
is apt to be a regrettable lack of a helpful moral and 
religious element in the education provided by public 
servants out of public funds, and, where such a system of 
education is in operation, Christian parents need to watch 
all the more carefully that this element is not left out of 
account in their children’s education. 

As regards the duties to one another, of brothers and 
sisters, and masters and servants within the household, 
these are just adaptations of the law of love to these 
special relations and intimacies, detailed consideration of 
which would lead us beyond what is aimed at in a mere 
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outline of Christian ethics. In general, we may say, that 
there are no more sacred personal obligations, as there 
are no better opportunities for the practice of all the 
common virtues, than this family life affords. The 
Christian home is the natural foe to selfishness, and the 
primary training school in unselfish modes of thought 
and action on which the moral life of mankind is built up. 
Any tendency, therefore, to undermine the institution of 
the family, as by belittling the importance of marriage 
or the sacredness and inviolability of the marriage tie, 
by doing away with parental responsibility and home life, 
and treating children generally as mere wards of the State, 
is anti-Christian, and full of danger to the ethical welfare 
of society. 


CHAP TBR 111, 
THE STATE. 


§ 233. Tuz family, which is the simplest and most ele- 
mentary form of social organization, is obviously grounded 
in natural law. It is natural for parents and their children 
to regard themselves as constituting a unity of such a kind 
that the good of each member of the whole is intimately 
bound up with the good of the whole, and can only be 
realized in and with this larger good. Father and mother 
and their sons and daughters are vitally united in life, 
so that if one member suffers, the other members suffer 
along with him, and if one is honoured, the others share 
in this honour. 

The family furnishes us with the primary illustration 
of a social organism or organic unity in the social sphere. 
The members of such an organic unity have each self- 
realization as their moral end. But the self-realization 
and welfare of each member of the organism can be truly 
attained only through the welfare of the whole organism 
and the several members thereof. Therefore, if he would 
attain his own welfare, each member must seek the good 
of the body as a whole and all its members. He must 
subordinate his isolated individual self with its cravings 
to that larger self, the family self, which includes father 
and mother, sisters and brothers, as well as the individual 
ego. He must die unto self as an isolated selfish ego, in 


order that he may live unto that wider centre of life which 
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includes the other members of the family circle as well as 
the individual self within its content. 

Thus, in the family, which is the primary social unit, 
we get our earliest discipline in unselfishness, in living for 
others as well as self, and identifying our own personal 
good with that of others. The man who has learned 
thoroughly to identify his own personal good with the 
good of a wife and children, who are not mere belongings 
or part of himself, but persons like himself, has thereby 
been lifted above his individual selfhood and has taken 
a first step in living unto a unity higher than his individual 
selfhood, which points ever onward and upward towards 
God and the Kingdom of God, which constitutes the moral 
ideal. The Kingdom of God, in which a perfect unity is 
realized through the free self-determination of its in- 
dividual members, who are ends to themselves, is the ideal 
form of social organization towards the realization of 
which the family organism is the first historic stage. 


§ 234. As the primary social organism, the family 
furnishes an illustration of the essential features of social 
organization among men. 

Thus, there is a head of the family, the father, in whom 
is vested the necessary authority for rule, whereby the 
relations of the several members are harmoniously adjusted 
and their several rights conserved. The function of the 
governing head of the family is not only to exercise 
authority in dispensing justice among the members, seeing 
to it that each has his rights to free development un- 
hindered by the other members, but also to make provision 
for the welfare of all the members of the family, and seek 
to furnish the conditions and environment by which the 
free self-development of the individual members will best 
be promoted. Each several member of this organic unity 
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being a personal ego, is necessarily an end to himself, and 
seeks free self-realization as his goal. But as each is a 
member of the one vital organic unity, the self-realiza- 
tion of each must harmonize with the self-realization of 
all the others, and can be attained only as each lives for 
the whole and identifies his own individual good with 
the good of the whole. 


§ 235. As civilization progresses, the primary unity of the 
family proves to be inadequate for the social organization 
of human life in this world, and supplementary forms of 
social organization emerge, such as the tribe or clan under 
a leader or chieftain as head, the civic community or city 
state, and the wider forms of national organization whereby 
modern States and Empires have come to be built up. 

This wider type of social organization has, in the course 
of history, emerged with very different forms and features 
among different peoples. 

In contrast with the simpler natural unity of the family, 
this wider social unity may conveniently be called by the 
name of the State, though the name is scarcely appropriate 
to designate some of the more primitive types of social 
organization extending beyond the family. Speaking 
generally, we may define a State as “a union of individuals 
and families connected by various natural ties, geograph- 
ical, historical, racial, organized under the power of law 
upheld by force with a view to the promotion of the social 
moral ideal among men.” 


§ 236. The processes whereby States have emerged in 
the course of history have been varied and complex. 

The unity of the State, while it has a grounding in natural 
causes, is less clearly marked out by natural law than that 
of families, and so there is a certain measure of arbitrariness 
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about the numbers and boundaries of States which may be 
regarded as “ human products on Divine ground,” having 
a human as well as a Divine side. The Christian moral 
ideal requires, indeed, the organization of individuals and 
families in States, in order that individuals may be pro- 
tected in their rights as persons, and provided with condi- 
tions favourable to their free personal development. But 
it does not prescribe either the number or the boundaries 
of the earthly States necessary for the proper social 
organization of the human race. It sets before us, indeed, 
one Kingdom of God as the social moral ideal towards 
which history is moving. But while this one kingdom 
is undoubtedly, on the Christian view, the goal of true 
social organization, it is not to be identified with the earthly 
State and its order. The latter, which is based on law 
imposed from without and upheld by force, is, at best, 
but an imperfect instrument, necessary in a sinful world 
as a preparation for the one Kingdom of God, which 
furnishes the earthly State with its true ideal. 


§ 237. Dr. Newman Smyth, in his Christian Ethics, 
defines the State in its general idea as “the organization 
of the social human relations and the authoritative ex- 
pression of the rights and duties which are involved in 
these objective human relations of men to one another, 
deriving its sanction from their truth, and having worth 
so far as it realizes harmoniously these relations.” 

The authority of the State is thus derived immediately 
from the moral value of the social relations which it 
organizes. This definition, however, is defective in so 
far as it leaves unexplained what are the normal human 
relations of men to one another, and whence they derive 
their moral worth. To get at what these normal human 
relations are, and whence their value is derived, we must 
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have recourse not, as Dr. Smyth puts it, to existent social 
relations which antecede historically the formation of 
States and furnish the materials of which, through the 
idea of right, the State is organized, but rather to the 
Christian conception of the social moral ideal as the King- 
dom of God, in which many members, each of whom is a 
moral end to himself, are combined in a perfect harmonious 
unity consistently with their free self-determining activity. 

This moral ideal of an organized humanity furnishes 
the Divine ground which justifies the organization of 
individuals and families in earthly States, founded on law 
upheld by force, as a necessary preparatory stage towards 
a perfect social organization. 


§ 238. The salient features of the Kingdom of God 
viewed as a regulative conception or ideal furnishing a 
standard for social organization are two, namely : 

(1) Each individual member of the kingdom, being 
an end to himself, must be secured in a perfect freedom 
or autonomy, and must have full scope for free self- 
realization. 

(2) The combined activity of the free, self-determining 
members must co-operate towards the good of the whole, 
and so promote the welfare of each. 

In other words, the ideal includes at once a perfect 
individualism and the perfection of social unity and co- 
operation. Now the first part of this ideal, the perfect 
freedom of individuals, seems to require that there should 
be no compulsion or constraint of any kind brought to 
bear on individuals by any authority external to them- 
selves. But the second part of the ideal, namely, perfect 
social unity and co-operation, seems unattainable in 
present circumstances, except through the exercise of a 
wise central authority regulating and controlling in- 
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dividuals from without. The problem of establishing 
the Kingdom of God among men thus comes to be the 
problem of reconciling freedom and authority. 

In the Christian conception of the kingdom the authority 
necessary for social unity and co-operation is grounded 
inthe wise and loving will of the living personal God 
which is expressed through His Holy Spirit. The perfect 
reconciliation of individual freedom with this unifying 
authority can only be brought about as the will of God 
ceases to be an external authority constraining individuals 
from without through the principle of law, and becomes, 
through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the inner lafe- 
principle of self-determining individuals so that they 
freely live in constant fellowship with God and do His 
holy will. 


§ 239. But, while the perfect reconciliation of the 
principles of freedom and authority will thus be brought 
about only in the Kingdom of God through the perfect 
imbuing of all the members of that kingdom with the 
Spirit of God—the one spirit of truth and love and holiness 
—as their inner life-principle, in the present imperfect 
condition of mankind, struggling towards ever more 
adequate social organization, we can expect to find 
more or less imperfect stages towards the realization of 
this ideal. And the earthly State, in the various forms 
which it has reached in human history, is such a stage. 

Inasmuch as the earthly State (in which the principles 
of freedom and authority as principles of social organiza- 
tion are more or less imperfectly reconciled) is an essential 
stage towards the realization of the true social ideal, it 
may be said to have its grounding in the will of God. 
But inasmuch as the earthly State (with its central prin- 
ciple of law upheld by force) can only effect an imperfect 
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reconciliation of the principles of freedom and authority, 
it is a mode of human organization which is only pre- 
paratory and provisional and destined to change and pass 
away when the perfect social organization of the Kingdom 
of God is reached. ; 


§ 240. The general aim of the State as a form of social 
organization, like that of the family, may be said to be 
the development of moral personalities within a definite 
social whole or community. 

The boundaries of the social whole in each actual State 
are not so naturally grounded as in the case of the family, 
being dependent not only on racial affinities but on his- 
torical contingencies, geographical proximities, warlike 
powers, commercial convenience and such like circum- 
stance, so that they are more or less arbitrary and change- 
able. States and Empires have emerged in the course of 
history, which, after a time, have ceased to be, while new 
ones have emerged in place of the old, of which some have 
grown smaller and others larger with the progress of the 
ages. 

The stability of any earthly State depends on the success 
with which it discharges its social function of developing 
moral personalities within its area. 

As individual freedom and scope for self-realization is 
necessary for the development of moral personalities, 
one aim of State organization must be to establish its 
constituent members in such freedom and favourable 
environment. But as social unity and co-operation of all 
the parts towards a common good is a necessity of healthy 
organic life, it must also be the aim of a State to secure 
this. The success of a State will depend on the measure 
in which it fulfils this double function. 


§ 241. As the constituent members of every State are 
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of all varieties of ethical quality, good, bad, and in- 
different, the earthly State, in the fulfilment of its functions 
of protecting individuals in their proper freedom, while 
promoting also social unity and co-operation, is obliged 
to have recourse to the principle of authority in the form 
of law imposed on all the members from without and up- 
held by force. 

This is, in fact, the essential feature of the earthly State 
as distinguished from the ideal Kingdom of God, in which 
the inward spiritual impulse of the one Holy Spirit, in- 
spiring all the members with a perfect wisdom, truth, and 
love, takes the place of external law and compulsion, 
rendering that unnecessary as a means of promoting social 
unity and co-operation. 

Where individuals are imperfectly possessed by the one 
Holy Spirit of reason and love so as to do the will of God 
spontaneously and thus realize a harmonious Kingdom of 
God, there is need for some measure of external authority 
in the form of law and compulsion, to secure that the 
freedom of each shall be exercised so as not to interfere 
with the freedom of others and thus promote the general 
welfare through wise co-operation. 

It is this, the imperfect ethical condition of its individual 
members, which necessitates and justifies the erection of 
a central State authority, and its enforcement by law and 
compulsion as a necessary stage towards the realization 
of the ethical ideal among men. 


§ 242. It is thus an essential feature of an earthly State 
that there should be over it a head or central governing 
authority or power imposing law on all the members, and 
upholding and maintaining this law by force. This head 
may either be a despotic monarch, as formerly in Russia, 
or a constitutional sovereign as in Britain, or a popularly 
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elected President as in France and America, and may 
exercise his authority through a variety of channels. The 
question has been raised as to whence the governing power 
of a State derives its authority and on what that is 
grounded. 

One view is that it is derived immediately from God 
and grounded in His will. This is the theory of the 
Divine right of kings, which was popular with King 
James 1. of England and the Stuart monarchs. 

Another view is that it is derived from the voluntary 
consent of the constituent members of the State, who are 
supposed theoretically to have formed a State and fixed 
its constitution by entering into a social contract with one 
another. 


§ 243. The idea of a social contract as lying at the basis 
of the State and grounding State authority is not tenable 
in the light of history. As a matter of fact, States have 
not arisen in this way, and some other ground and justifica- 
tion for State authority must be found than that of social 
contract or the voluntary consent of its constituent members. 
Dr. Newman Smyth seeks to derive the legitimate au- 
thority of the State directly from the moral worth of the 
social relations which it is its function to organize, and 
indirectly from the will and ethical being of God as ground- 
ing these relations and giving them their inherent moral 
value. 

This points in the direction of the truth, but is somewhat 
obscure and needs explication in the light of the Christian 
moral ideal in its social aspect, namely, the Kingdom of 
God, which must furnish us with our standard of moral 
values. 

Now, as we have seen, in the final form of the Kingdom 
of God as a perfectly spiritual organic union of individuals, 
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there is no place nor need for the external authority of 
law upheld by force, which is what is meant by authority 
in the earthly State. The inward impulse of the one Holy 
Spirit, animating all the members alike, takes the place 
of external authority, and secures true spiritual unity 
without the help of the rough instrument of law and force 
imposed from without. But such perfect spirituality can 
only be progressively attained in human development, 
and the organism of the earthly State, with its externally 
imposed law upheld by force, is a necessary stage in the 
progress of mankind towards this ideal. Now, as the 
moral ideal must include, not only the final goal, but also 
the necessary steps preparatory to and leading up to the 
goal, State organization with its compulsory authority 
may be said to be included within the moral ideal, not 
indeed as an ethical end in itself, but as a necessary means 
to the ethical end. As being required for the progressive 
realization of the social moral ideal among imperfectly 
moralized individuals, State organization and authority 
may be said to be grounded in the will of God, who ordains 
the realization of the ethical ideal among men and all the 
means necessary thereto. “ Let every soul,” says the 
apostle, “be subject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. . . . For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power 2 
do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same. .. . But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for 
he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil”? (Rom. xiii. 1-4). 


§ 244. This conception of the grounding of State 
authority, with its compulsory methods, enables us to see 
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not only its moral justification, but also its necessary limita- 
tions. It is necessary indeed if freedom is to be protected 
and opportunity for self-realization provided in a mixed 
community of imperfectly moralized individuals. It can 
do not a little in the direction of protecting individuals in 
their proper freedom and providing them with a favour- 
able environment for free personal development. External 
law and compulsory force are, however, at best, but rough, 
unspiritual instruments which, while useful and necessary 
for repressing wrongs and safeguarding the rights of free 
personalities, can go but a comparatively small way 
towards promoting the social moral ideal in its more positive 
aspects among men. The sphere of activity of the earthly 
State, with its compulsory powers, towards the realization 
of the moral ideal among men is limited to matters and 
relations which lend themselves to organization and 
administration through law and under the forms of legal 
institutions. When all that law can do for men has been 
done, much still remains to be done for the development 
of free and happy moral personalities, and the Kingdom 
of God has other and higher instruments and agencies for 
the accomplishment of this spiritual work than State 
organization and authority. 


§ 245. The conception of the State and its functions which 
has been presented may be briefly summarized as follows : 

The State is an organization of men wider than the 
family, but intended, like the family, to promote the 
Kingdom of God among men, which is the social moral 
ideal. 

The Kingdom of God is the ideal moral organization 
of mankind under the law of righteous love written on their 
hearts by the indwelling Spirit of God. By this unifying 
Spirit of God the harmonious unity and co-operation of 
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all the members and groups of members towards life’s 
highest end is secured compatibly with the perfect freedom 
of each individual member ; for in the ideal Kingdom of 
God each individual member, being guided by the spirit 
of love, does freely and without compulsion what is required 
for the good of the whole. The principles of freedom and 
authority are perfectly harmonized. Each member is at 
once lawgiver and subject, master and servant of all. 
Such a perfect moral organization, however, where the 
right and loving thing is always done by all the members 
freely and without compulsion or coercion of any kind, is 
only possible where all the individual members are per- 
fectly moralized or possessed by the Spirit of God. 

In the actual imperfect moral condition of men some 
use of physical force or the power of the sword is required 
to secure that one man’s freedom is not exercised in such 
a way as to hinder or restrict the freedom of his fellow- 
man, and that all have a fair field and opportunity for self- 
development. Hence the organization of men in earthly 
States, in which power is invested in a central government 
to secure that the rights and liberties of each individual 
member of the State shall be protected against the oppres- 
sion of his neighbours, and that opportunity for free self- 
development shall be preserved for all, is justified. 

The necessity for using physical force to secure its 
individual members in their rightful liberties, and to protect 
the organization as a whole from oppression at the hands of 
other organizations or States organized for similar purposes, 
while it is a characteristic feature of all earthly States, is 
not the main feature about a State, or the end for which it 
exists, but rather something incidental to civil organiza- 
tion due to the imperfect moralization of mankind. 

The positive energies and activities of the State should 
be directed towards promoting the freedom and well-being 
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of all its subjects and securing friendly relations with 
other State organizations, organized for similar purposes. 
The use of force or the power of the sword is a regrettable 
incident of State activity due to the imperfect moraliza- 
tion of mankind, and should become ever less necessary 
as the moralization of mankind progresses. 


§ 246. This conception of the State and its function 
differs widely from the conception which has been pro- 
mulgated in recent years by leading German. historians, 
philosophers, and statesmen, such as Treitschke and Von 
Bernhardi, which was in no small measure responsible 
for the recent world-desolating war. 

These, seizing on the patent fact that the State, as a 
form of social organization, makes use of physical force 
in accomplishing its ends, have erected this regrettable 
and incidental aspect of State activity into the main end 
or purpose for which the State exists. 

“The State,” says Treitschke, “represents power. As 
faith is the principle of the Church and love of the family, 
so power is the principle of the State. This is its be-all 
and end-all, and he who is not man enough to look this 
truth in the face should not meddle in politics” (Politik, 
1, sec. 3; 2, sec. 28). ‘‘ The State is no academy of Arts ; 
if it neglects its power in favour of the ideal strivings of 
mankind, it renounces its nature and goes to ruin. The 
renunciation of its power is, for the State, in the most 
real sense, the unpardonable sin. To attach itself to a 
foreign State out of sentimentalism, as we Germans have 
often done with the English, is, in fact, a deadly sin.” 

The right of States to continue in existence or enjoy 
freedom and independence is grounded solely in their 
might or power. Thus “it is only the State that is really 
powerful that corresponds to our idea. Hence the un- 
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doubted ludicrousness that lies in the nature of a small 
State. In small States there is developed that beggarly 
frame of mind which judges the State by the taxes that it 
raises. It is because it begets this materialism that the 
small State has so pernicious an effect on the mind of its 
citizens.” ‘‘ The whole development of our company of 
States in Europe,” he adds, ‘“‘ aims unmistakably at ousting 
the States of the second rank.” 


§ 247. And since States exist to express and manifest 
power, and this is done in the struggle with other organized 
peoples for possessions and sovereignty by means of war, 
there will always be a proper place and function for war 
in promoting human development. “It is the persistent 
struggle for possessions, power, and sovereignty,” says 
Von Bernhardi, “which primarily governs the relations 
of one nation to another, and right is respected so far 
only as it is compatible with advantage. So long as there 
are men who have human feelings and aspirations, so long 
as there are nations who strive for an enlarged sphere of 
activity, so long will conflicting interests come into being 
and occasions for making war arise.” 

“ War,” says the same writer, “‘ is a biological necessity, 
an indispensable regulator in the life of mankind, failing 
which would result a course of evolution deleterious to the 
species and also utterly antagonistic to all culture. War 
is the father of all things. Without war, inferior or de- 
moralized races would only too easily swamp the healthy 
and vital ones, and a general decadence would be the 
consequence. War is one of the essential factors of 
morality. If circumstances require, it is not only the 
right, but the moral and political duty of a statesman to 
bring about a war.” 

“The efforts directed towards the abolition of war,” 
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he adds, “ must not only be termed foolish, but abso- 
lutely immoral, and must be stigmatized as unworthy of 
the human race.” 

Similarly, Treitschke writes concerning war: “ The 
demand for a perpetual peace is thoroughly reactionary. 
With war all movement, all growth, must be struck out 
of history. It has been the tired, unintelligent, and en- 
ervated periods that have played with the dream of per- 
petual peace. . . . It is precisely political idealism that 
demands war. .. . War is elevating because the indi- 
vidual disappears before the great conception of the State. 
What a perversion of morality to wish to abolish heroism 
among men! . . . But the living God will see to it that 
war constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for the 
human race.” It is through the successful struggle of 
the stronger nations with the weaker in war that the 
progressive development of the human race is realized. 

We see the practical fruit of this teaching concerning 
the true idea of a State and its functions in the leading 
part played by Germany in engineering and bringing about 
the recent disastrous World War, and in the ruthless dis- 
regard she has shown to treaty obligations and the rights 
and liberties of small States like Serbia and Belgium. 

“14 was said of old,” said Nietzsche in his oracular 
manner, “that a good cause sanctifies war ; but I say 
unto you that a good war sanctifies any cause.” And this 
seems to represent not unfairly the attitude of many in 
modern Germany who have become imbued with the 
teaching of Treitschke, Von Bernhardi, and others as to 
the meaning and function of the State as an institution, 
the be-all and end-all of which is to accumulate and express 
power or force in contrast to the Church, which represents 
the principle of faith, and the family, which represents the 
principle of love. 
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§ 248. But this whole conception of the meaning and 
purpose of the State as a divinely justified institution is 
misleading, erroneous, and altogether out of harmony with 
the Christian conception of the State. 

The truth is that, according to Christianity, the root 
principle underlying all legitimate forms of social organiza- 
tion among men, whether of family, Church, or State, is 
that thereby men may be the better able “ by love to 
serve one another.” The Christian social ideal is the 
Kingdom of God, which is grounded in the principle of 
love, being the union of men under the law of righteous 
love written on their hearts by the Holy Spirit of God. All 
other forms of social organization among men have their 
moral justification, according to Christianity, only in so 
far as they serve to prepare for and promote this ultimate 
unification of man in the kingdom of holy love. It is here 
that the justification of the various forms of social organiza- 
tion, such as family, Church, and State, is to be sought and 
found. Only as they serve to prepare for and promote 
the ultimate moral organization of mankind in a universal 
Kingdom of God under the law of righteous love have they 
any true raison d’étre or justification. It is not true, there- 
fore, according to Christian ethics, to say with Treitschke 
that the State exists merely or mainly to represent and 
express power or might. States exist, as also do families 
and churches, to prepare for and promote and lead up to 
that ideal form of human social organization, the Kingdom 
of God, in which men shall have learned in perfection by 
love to serve one another. It is true that, in working 
towards this end, the earthly State finds it necessary mean- 
time to make use of the rough and imperfect instrument 
of physical force or might to check the outbreak of dis- 
order or injustice within the State, and to protect it against 
aggression from unjust neighbour States. But this use of 
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force by the State, in which it differs as to method both 
from the family and from the Church, is but incidental 
and subsidiary, and is not the main function or business of 
the State. 


§ 249. The main business and function of a State is to 
secure the freedom and to promote the well-being of its 
citizens, and furnish them with opportunity for free moral 
development in that service of love towards God and man 
which is man’s chief end. The use of compulsory power or 
might is not the chief glory of the State, but rather a 
regrettable temporary feature of State life, due to human 
sin and imperfection and destined to diminish and pass 
away as unnecessary in proportion as men progress in 
knowledge and morality. 

Family, Church, and State have each its own positive 
function to fulfil in preparing the way for, and leading up 
to, the organization of men in the Kingdom of God, which 
is the reign of perfect love. 

All alike have love as their root principle, although the 
manner and method in which the underlying principle of 
love comes to suitable expression in each may be different. 
The Church does not, or should not, make use of compulsory 
power to further its aims, which are spiritual ; in the family 
the use of compulsory power, though not absent altogether, 
is obviously subordinated to the principle of love. In the 
State the use of compulsory power in the dispensation of 
justice within, and in exercising a guardian protectorship 
against aggression from without, is a more manifest feature, 
and is not so obviously grounded in and subordinated to 
the principle of love. Yet it is, after all, the principle of 
love and the organization of men in such a way that they 
will thereby be the better enabled by love to serve one 
another, which underlies and justifies such use of force as 
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the State finds necessary for the maintenance of order, the 
enforcement of public justice, and the protection of its 
citizens against unjust aggression from without. So that 
Treitschke’s conception of the raison d’étre of the State 
as grounded in brute force, and the contrast he draws 
between it in this respect and the Church and the family as 
grounded the one in faith, the other in love, is quite errone- 
ous and out of accord with the Christian conception of the 
State and its purpose. If the State, as a form of human 
organization, had no raison d’étre in the principle of 
human love, no positive contribution to bring to the sum 
of human well-being and happiness in that ideal moral 
organization, or Kingdom of God, towards which we look 
as our moral goal, if it existed, as Treitschke alleges, only 
to express or manifest power or brute force in constant 
struggle and conflict with other similarly organized States, 
then we would be justified in saying, with Tolstoy, that the 
earthly State with its swords and guns and prisons was no 
Divine institution, with moral justification, but a devilish 
institution which must be swept away by a benevolent 
anarchy if the Kingdom of God is to come among men. 


§ 250. As to war between civilized Christian States being 
a permanent biological necessity because of the law that 
development is reached through struggle and conflict in 
which the strongest wins, we may say that there is a mis- 
application here of the law of struggle in its bearing on 
human development. 

Granting that the survival of the fittest in a competitive 
struggle is in some form or other a law of nature, and a 
principle of progress, it does not follow that this stimulating 
struggle must be of the same kind on all the different levels 
which life reaches in the course of development. Because 
physical fitness among the brute creation is in some 
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measure promoted and increased through the survival of 
the fittest in contests of physical force among brute beasts, 
it does not follow that the same kind of contests of physical 
force in brutal war are to be for ever the kind of struggles 
whereby the moral and spiritual development of rational 
men, organized in States or nations, is to be promoted. 
To suppose so is to leave out of view the fact that man is 
something more than a beast, and that, as human social 
life develops in rational, moral, and spiritual quality, it 
develops in complexity, so that the application of general ° 
laws of nature derived from the observation of lower levels 
of life becomes more difficult, and analogies taken from 
these lower levels less applicable. 

Granting that struggle is needed to promote human 
development, it does not follow that this must necessarily 
be contest of physical force as on the field of battle. It is 
not development in physical fitness or bodily strength that 
is now the object aimed at, for man is more than beast. 
It is development in rationality, in moral and spiritual 
quality, in social and industrial efficiency. Contests of 
brute force, as in war, have not the same relevancy in 
relation to these higher forms of human development as 
they have in relation to the development of physical fitness 
in the lower levels of life. 

The struggle needed, and best adapted, to promote the 
rational, industrial, moral, and spiritual development of 
man, organized in communities or States, may be something 
quite different from the brutal struggle of the battlefield. 
There is ample scope for honourable rivalry and struggle 
between men and nations in industry and commerce, in 
science and art and literature, as well as in effort for 
furtherance of truth and love and righteousness on earth. 
And the higher moral and spiritual development of the 
human race may well be promoted by the competitive 
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struggle of men and nations on these higher levels of life, 
rather than by the barbarous, futile, and irrational struggles 
between civilized nations on the field of battle. 

“It has been shown,” says Mr. Fiske, a prominent 
evolutionist, “that whereas the earlier stages of human 
progress have been characterized by a struggle for existence 
like that through which all lower forms of life have been 
developed, nevertheless, the action of natural selection 
upon man is coming to an end, and his future development 
will be accomplished through the direct adaptation of his 
wonderfully plastic intelligence to the circumstances in 
which it is placed. Hence it has appeared that war and 
all forms of strife, having ceased to discharge their normal 
function, and having thus become unnecessary, will slowly 
die out, that the feelings and habits adapted to ages of 
strife will ultimately perish from disuse, and that a stage of 
civilization will be reached in which human sympathy shall 
be all in all and the spirit of Christ shall reign supreme 
throughout the length and breadth of the earth” (Fiske, 
The Idea of God, p. 163; cf. The Destiny of Man, 
pp. 77-95). 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE. 


§ 251. THE conception we have reached of the nature of 
the State and its moral justification and the ground of its 
authority affords us some guidance in determining its 
proper functions. On this matter two conflicting views 
have been put forward by different schools of political 
philosophers. One, popularly known as the laissez-faire 
or “night-watchman ” theory, would confine the proper 
functions of the State to the narrowest limit; the other, 
the paternal or socialist view, would extend the functions 
of the State and its authority in such a way as might 
imperil the free development of individuals. 

The laissez-faire view teaches “that the best govern- 
ment is that which governs least ; that the utmost possible 
scope should be allowed to untrammelled individual enter- 
prise ; that open competition and complete freedom from 
legal restrictions furnish the best guarantees of a healthy 
industrial community ; that the desired end of ‘ equality 
of opportunity’ can be ultimately reached by allowing 
to each person the complete ownership of any riches he 
may become possessed of; and that the best possible 
social state will result from each individual pursuing his 
own interest in the way he thinks best ”’ (Sidney Webb). 
On this theory, the main function of the State is of a 
negative kind, namely, to use its compulsory power to 
suppress wrongs and protect individuals in their proper 
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freedom, ieatiite them as much as possible to live their 
lives and develop their personalities uninterfered with by 
State regulation or control. 

Crime should be suppressed by an effective system of 
police and prisons and punishments; effective arrange- 
ments should be made for the defence of the community 
from foreign aggressors ; for these purposes money should 
be raised from the people by an equitable system of taxa- 
tion; and for the rest, individuals should be left to un- 
limited freedom of competition in industry and commerce, 
choosing their own work, and reaping such reward for 
their labours in the way of property in land and wealth 
as results from natural economic laws without the inter- 
ference of State authority. 


§ 252. There is undoubtedly an element of truth in this 
view which lays supreme emphasis on the importance of 
individual freedom as essential to the development of moral 
personalities. Undoubtedly, for the development of true 
moral personality, it is necessary that each individual 
should “ bear his own burden” of freedom and responsi- 
bility, and have full scope for self-realization ; only thus 
can spiritual beings rise from a condition of tutelage and 
childhood or slavery to a condition of free spiritual man- 
hood. 

But that such unlimited individual freedom may con- 
tribute to the general good of all, and may not lead to the 
oppression of the weak by the strong in a large community, 
it would be necessary that all the members of the com- 
munity should be perfectly wise and perfectly good. Ina 
mixed community, whose constituent members are of all 
variety of ethical quality, experience shows that unre- 
stricted individual liberty and unregulated competition 
of individuals with one another in the acquisition of wealth 
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tend to lead to a state of matters in which excessive 
wealth and social advantage come to be concentrated in 
the hands of a few, while, over against this, many are kept 
down in poverty, and so hindered and hampered in free 
self-realization through unfavourable environment. 

Therefore, in such a mixed community of imperfectly 
moralized individuals there is need for some central 
authority to come in to regulate in some measure the com- 
petitive struggle so as to secure for every individual a 
measure of real as distinguished from merely formal free- 
dom, ?.¢., the real possibility to live as an end to himself. 
For it is useless to tell an individual he is free to do his 
own will, if at the same time the hard pressure of circum- 
stances or environment render his formal freedom of 
choice a mere fictitious freedom. 

What is the use of my formal freedom to me if the 
available means of livelihood and comfort and enjoyment 
are already so appropriated by others or so difficult to 
secure that it is impossible for me to live except in a 
struggling, starving, wretched condition ? If freedom is to 
be more than a name, then conditions of life or environ- 
ment must be provided such as will make it possible for 
individuals to exercise their freedom in a real way, and so 
live as ends to themselves. It lies with the State to see 
to this, and so its functions must be more than that of the 
policeman or night-watchman. “ We are justified,” it 
has been well said, “ in looking to the State to protect and 
rescue those who in the competitive struggle of the modern 
industrial system find themselves at a helpless disadvan- 
tage. The State alone can ultimately ensure to each of 
its citizens that equality of opportunity which an un- 
restricted individualism tends to neutralize—equality 
of opportunity for each to become what he is capable of 
being, and to fulfil the function for which he is best fitted. 
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The ideal function of the State, as Christianity conceives 
of it, is to vindicate the worth of the individual life; not 
merely to protect life and property, still less to promote 
individualism, but to secure for each and all that funda- 
mental basis of material well-being on which alone life 
in its true sense can be built up; to promote, in short, 
to the largest possible extent the social efficiency of all 
its members. . . . Its duty is to protect the inalienable 
right of each individual to attain to the perfection and to 
fulfil the social function of which he is capable. . . . Its 
task is not merely social or economic. In virtue of its 
inclusive scope and universal power of control, the State 
is forced to set in motion and regulate agencies which 
necessarily influence moral character. It cannot, indeed, 
by mere legislation make men moral, but it can, and fre- 
quently does, so interfere with existing conditions and 
social arrangements as to make a moral life easier for its 
citizens ” (Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, pp. 329-80). 


§ 253. At the opposite extreme from the laissez-faire 
theory of the functions of the State is the “ paternal ” 
or “socialist” theory. According to this view, the State 
should be a nursing mother and directing father and 
“ suardian angel” to all its members, accompanying and 
directing individual efforts and pursuits with perpetual 
oversight, control, and regulation. 

In order to secure equal opportunity to all its members 
for developing their moral personality and enjoying the 
blessings of life, the State should be the sole possessor of 
all the land and capital and instruments of production in 
the community, should assign to each member his work, 
and fix his wages or reward, and surround him with an 
environment as favourable as possible for the moral 
development of his personality, employing its compulsory 
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powers to this end. To allow private property or the 
accumulation of wealth or capital in the hands of private 
individuals is incompatible with social equality and the 
provision of equal opportunity for all. Therefore it is 
the duty of the State to prevent this, and to secure that 
the wealth provided by the work of the community shall 
be distributed among its members in such a way as to 
promote the comfort and well-being of all alike. “The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ” is the end to 
be aimed at by the State, and in pursuit of this end it 
should use its compulsory powers over individuals and 
their activities to the fullest extent. 


§ 254. There is doubtless an element of truth also in 
this socialist conception of the functions of the State. 
The end aimed at, namely, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, is undoubtedly a worthy moral end. 
The members of a social organism such as a State are 
members one of another, and co-operation is necessary 
if the welfare of all and of each is to be secured. “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens ”’ is a principle of Christian ethics 
not less than “ Every man shall bear his own burden.” 
The objection, however, to the socialistic ideal is that in 
its effort to promote social unity and co-operation and 
brotherhood, it relies on the unspiritual instruments of 
externally imposed law and force, which, if applied so 
extensively as the socialist desires, would take away the 
most effective stimulus to productive effort and leave 
insufficient room for that individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility which are essential to the development of 
moral personality. The earthly State, with its rough 
instruments of external law and force, is not an adequate 
agency to accomplish all the work that the socialist would 
lay on it. The rulers of a State organized on thorough- 
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going socialist principles would have a task laid upon 
them which only Divine wisdom and love could adequately 
discharge. The members of such a State would be little 
better than slaves under the direction and control of more 
or less benevolent despots. Under the most benevolent 
despotism the condition of slavery, even though accom- 
panied by material comfort and comparative content- 
ment, is not a condition favourable either to the encourage- 
ment of enterprise and efficient production or the de- 
velopment of true moral personality. For the encourage- 
ment of enterprise and initiative and energy in production, 
men, as they now are, need the stimulus which is given 
by the possibility of acquiring and enjoying wealth or 
private property as the reward of their efforts. And, 
for the development of moral personality, individuals need 
more freedom and responsibility than the arrangements 
of a socialist State would permit of. 

In proportion as the proper freedom for self-realization 
of individuals is interfered with by the compulsory powers 
of the State, in such proportion is opportunity for the 
development of the moral ideal frustrated. 


§ 255. The true view of the proper functions of the 
earthly State would seem to be found in a compromise 
between the extreme laissez-faire or individualist theory 
and the extreme paternal or socialist view. 

In general, the aim of the State should be to secure to 
its individual members as wide and real a liberty for 
the free development of their personalities as is possible 
compatibly with an equal measure of liberty being secured 
to all, and the common good promoted. 

This general principle is not incompatible with a recogni- 
tion of the fact that under existing conditions, while 
there is much connected with human welfare and moral 
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development which may best be left to be accomplished 
through individual freedom, without the restriction or 
restraint of law or State control, there is, on the other 
hand, not a little which can and should wisely be brought 
within the domain of positive law and State authority. 
While the primary function of the State with its authority 
is to protect its individual members in their rights or 
liberties, in order that the freedom so secured to them 
may be a real and no mere formal freedom, the State 
must endeavour to provide a favourable environment, 
and to promote the general welfare in a positive way 
in so far as its powers of legal enactment and centralized 
collective effort can accomplish this. 

“Tt can and should, in its own interest, make an effort 
to control the mischievous forces which hinder or disturb 
social well-being ; it can curb the lawlessness of individual 
greed or self-seeking ; it can encourage thrift and reward 
self-restraint; it can guard the institutions which are 
most vital to national prosperity; it can uphold the 
dignity of marriage, superintend the nurture and education 
of children, protect the legitimate rights of property. 
In all these departments of activity the State undoubtedly 
moulds the habits and forms the character of its citizens. 
Nevertheless it remains true, on the whole, that the State 
rather makes virtue possible than directly promotes it. 
Its scope is confined to securing for each liberty to make 
the best of his life” (Ottley, op. cit., p. 331). 


§ 256. To decide as to what of human activities and 
relationships is proper material for, and what lies beyond 
the proper function of, the State with its central organizing 
power and compulsory authority, is a delicate task of 
practical statesmanship. 

Dr. Newman Smyth seeks to find a line of demarcation 
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in the distinction between ‘“‘ what is immediately personal 
and only indirectly social, on the one hand, and that 
which is directly social and indirectly personal, on the 
other hand.” 

Practical statesmanship, he says, must judge in each 
particular instance of proposed legislation just where 
this distinction runs. He admits, however, that this 
distinction is not, indeed, absolute, as all life is at once 
individual and social; and it is questionable whether 
such alleged distinction affords much practical guidance 
in delimiting the proper sphere of State interference and 
activity. ‘ 

Some help may be got by keeping clearly before the 
mind the main function of the State and the means at 
its disposal for discharging this function. Its function is 
to aid in the development of free moral personalities by 
securing them in their freedom, furnishing them with 
opportunity through favourable environment, and further- 
ing common prosperity by means of wise organization. 
The main means at its disposal for this are its power of 
enacting and enforcing laws and organizing defence, and 
its central position for organizing and controlling enter- 
prises bearing on the common prosperity, which cannot 
be so well undertaken or provided for by private individuals 
and their free efforts. 

The compulsory powers enjoyed by the State mark it 
out as the proper protector of the rights of individuals, 
including the right to exercise their energies and activities 
in productive work, and to enjoy the fruit of their labours. 

Its central position and authority mark it out as the 
proper organizer and controller of various activities and 
enterprises necessary for the common prosperity which, 
in the nature of the case, need to be organized and managed 
by one central authority in order to ensure efficiency and 
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success. It is in regard to this latter sphere of proper State 
activity that the greatest difference of opinion prevails 
between those of socialist and those of individualist leanings 
in politics. There is general agreement that monopoly 
enterprises, such as post and telegraph service, railways, 
irrigation works, and such like, are proper enterprises for 
the State to undertake. There is wide, though not such 
general agreement, that the education of the young is 
proper material for State provision. 

The tendency in modern States is to extend ever more 
widely the sphere of State activity and enterprise in 
industrial and commercial matters. 

It is not easy, indeed, to lay down any sharp line 
of demarcation between industries and activities that 
can be more efficiently managed and controlled by 
the State and those which are better left to private 
enterprise. 

The experience being gained at present by numerous 
modern States, in which experiments of all kinds are being 
made in the way of nationalizing activities and enterprises 
that were once, and in some States are still, left to private 
effort, will help to afford guidance to practical statesmen 
in this matter. 

So far as experience goes, it would seem to show that 
the making of industries into monopolies managed and 
controlled by the State, and the workers in these industries 
into public servants, tends towards slackness of work and 
loss of productive energy and enterprise and efficiency. The 
advantages to the public as well as to the workers may, 
in some cases, be sufficient compensation for any loss in 
economic efficiency or productivity. But where the 
nationalizing process is carried too far, the loss of efficiency 
in productive effort may become so serious as to affect 
adversely the general prosperity and hinder the develop- 
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ment of free efficient moral personality in the community, 
which it is the State’s main function to promote. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that experience shows 
that efficient productivity is best promoted by leaving 
industry and commerce to be carried on freely by private 
individuals, or combinations of such individuals, in com- 
petition with one another, subject to such regulations by 
the State as will secure to workers in these industries a 
fair share in the wealth they produce in the form of wages. 
And this being so, before a State is justified in nationalizing 
any industry or commercial enterprise, it must be shown 
that the advantage to the general prosperity of having 
this industry under the central management and control 
of the State, as a State monopoly, will clearly outweigh 
the disadvantage to the general prosperity which may be 
expected to result from a lowered degree of productivity 
among the workers in this industry. 

The, extent to which the management and control by 
State authority of industries and the workers engaged 
therein is necessary or expedient, depends to no small 
extent on the degree of enlightenment and morality attained 
by the individual members of the State. As enlighten- 
ment and morality increase, the need for compulsion from 
without is diminished, though the need for organization 
and direction by a central authority would still remain. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE—continued. 


§ 257. From what has been said we may briefly define 
the State as an organization of individuals and families 
in a wide unity, whose bounds are providentially determined 
by geographical, racial, and historical conditions, for 
purposes of mutual protection and moral and material 
advancement, under a central authority invested with 
legislative and administrative functions, and endowed with 
compulsory powers to enforce its will on all its citizens. 
The main objects of civil government are : 


(1) To define, maintain, and vindicate the legal rights 
of individuals and groups of individuals within 
its area in relation to one another. 

(2) To protect its people against aggression from foreign 

foes. 

(3) To provide, as far as possible, outward conditions 
under which individuals and groups of individuals 
may be enabled to exercise their rights and have 
opportunity for free personal development in 
the most favourable way. 


These objects the State seeks to effect through the exercise 
of its legislative and administrative functions, defining 
rights, dispensing justice, making provision for national 
defence, adjusting the taxation needful for the purposes 


of government, and making and administering laws re- 
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garding education, industry, commerce, etc., to secure 
to its citizens the most favourable opportunities for free 
personal development and productive efficiency. 


§ 258. One of the most important legislative functions of 
civil government is the defining and delimiting of rights 
proper to individuals and groups of individuals within 
its area in relation to one another, and the protecting of 
these by laws; while, among its administrative functions, 
not the least important is the dispensation of justice through 
the application of the law to concrete cases, and mainten- 
ance of it against all assault and encroachment from 
whatever source arising. 

To secure wise, well-trained, and impartial judges, who 
‘will interpret and administer the laws with strict im- 
partiality, and to place such judges in a position of inde- 
pendence in which they will be free from the temptation 
to be influenced in their judgments by considerations of 
party politics, or subject to any kind of bribery or corrup- 
tion, is one of the highest duties of civil government. For 
the maintenance and vindication of justice the judge is 
invested with the power of imposing punishment on 
wrong-doers. 

The infliction of punishment has been justified on various 
grounds, according as the purpose of punishment is con- 
ceived of as being remedial, deterrent, or retributive. 


§ 259. According to the remedial theory of the nature 
and significance of punishment, its great end is to promote 
the moral reformation of the evil-doer. It is chastisement 
meant in love, and having as its fundamental purpose the 
good of the individual criminal. 

Such a view of the purpose of punishment could not, 
of course, justify the severest penalties inflicted by law, 
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such as imprisonment for life, and, above all, the death 
penalty, the abolition of which is advocated by many. 

There is reason to believe, however, that though the 
reform of the individual criminal is one end intended to 
be served by punishment, it is not the exclusive end. 

Punishment is needed not only for the good of the 
individual criminal as a chastisement with a view to 
reform, but also for the good of the community as a deterrent 
against crime, and so a help towards maintaining the 
safety of life and property. This view would justify the 
infliction of punishment, even though it did no good to 
the individual criminal by way of reforming him, as serving 
towards the good of the community and the safety of life 
and property, because of its deterrent effects on others 
who, but for this, might become criminal. This is still, 
however, a utilitarian view of the nature and significance 
of punishment as justifiable only in view of its beneficial 
results on the individual or on the community. 


§ 260. It is a question, however, whether there is not 
another and a deeper ground for punishment than either 
of these two, though each of these two has its own place 
and value as indicating the manifold and complex reasons 
for punishment. This is the ground pointed to by the 
retributive theory of punishment, which regards it as the 
inevitable and proper moral recoil of righteous law, and of 
God as the author of all right law, against the transgressor. 
On this view, punishment is necessary, not merely to reform 
the individual or to protect society by its deterrent influ- 
ence, but supremely to express the recoil of righteous law 
against its transgressors, and thus reveal the character of 
God who is behind all righteous law as the Holy One. The 
character of God as the Holy One, who is against sin, is 
the constitutive principle alike of the moral and of the 
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physical order under which we live, and under which all 
things are held together. 

And penalty visited on evil-doers is necessary to express 
aright the character of God and his necessary antagonism 
to sin, whatever its results on individual wrong-doers or 
on society, in the way of reform and deterrence, may be. 
This retributive aspect of punishment as the necessary 
recoil of righteous law upon the transgressor does not 
exclude the remedial and deterrent aspects of it, but is 
needful to supplement these if we are to have a complete 
theory of the matter. : 

§261. While some would justify capital punishment 
on the ground that nothing short of this furnishes an 
adequate deterrent to protect society against crimes of 
violence and murder, others take their stand on the retri- 
butive aspect of justice and maintain that nothing short 
of the death penalty is an adequate expression of the re- 
action of righteous law, which reflects God’s mind against 
those who wilfully and inexcusably take away the life of 
a neighbour. For one or other of these reasons the highest 
wisdom of men in most civilized States has been hitherto 
almost unanimous that for wilful murder nothing less 
than the death penalty is the adequate response of 
law. 

The ancient principle set forth in Gen. ix. 6, “‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” 
does not, indeed, necessarily bind the Christian conscience 
as essential gospel truth valid for all time. But it has not 
been expressly superseded by any declaration of Christ 
or His apostles—seems on the contrary to be presupposed 
in St. Paul’s reference to the civil magistrate as exercising 
the power of the sword (Rom. xiii. 1 ff.), and is generally 
regarded by modern Christian statesmen as not less needful 
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and expedient in our modern civilization than it was 
among the Jews before the Exile. 


§ 262. The organizing of a system of national defence is 
generally recognized by Christians as a function belonging 
properly to the State or civil government, in the dis- 
charging of which it may even go the length of requiring 
all its citizens to undergo a measure of military training and 
drill; on the other hand, there are others who maintain 
that for a State to require all its citizens to submit to drill 
and military training, as a preparation even for possible 
defensive warfare, is an infrmgement of the rights of 
conscience. 

The question turns on whether a State, which believes 
itself to have been called into being by the will of God 
expressed in Providence, has the right and duty to defend 
itself to the utmost of its capacity against the aggression 
of other surrounding States; or whether, as a Christian 
State, it must adopt a policy of non-resistance to evil, and 
allow itself to be deprived of territory, and its people to be 
subjected to a foreign yoke, rather than take up arms and 
fight in self-defence. 

The followers of Count Tolstoy would advocate the latter 
position as the Christian one, flowing from the application 
of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, and so would 
declare war to be under no circumstances justifiable, and 
the making preparations for war essentially unchristian. 


§ 263. The majority of Christians, however, while looking 
upon the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount as setting 
the supreme standard of morality for individuals in their 
relations to one another as individuals, do not regard it as 
intended to furnish explicit rules for the guidance of civil 
States in their relations to one another. One reason why 
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an individual can afford to be non-resistant and unrevenge- 
ful, when wrong is done him by a neighbour, is that he and 
his neighbour are both members of a State in which justice 
is done to all by a central authority, and members also in a 
Kingdom of God who ruleth over all, and who has said, 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

It is right that the individual should not take the law 
of retributive justice into his own hands, but leave it to 
God, or to the State-governing authority, who represents 
God, to maintain and vindicate his rights. 

But it does not follow that God should ignore the claims 
of retributive justice, or that the civil State, one of whose 
main functions is to protect its members and further 
their rightful interests, should passively acquiesce in the 
aggressive efforts of other States to wipe it out, or to annex 
it or to break up its territory and subject its people to a 
foreign yoke. Most Christians think that a Christian State 
is justified in taking up arms to protect its life and in- 
tegrity, and the interests of its citizens against foreign 
ageression. 

A State which is not thus ready to stand up for its 
existence and integrity, and defend the hearths and homes 
of its people from aggression at the hands of a foreign foe, 
can scarcely be said to believe in itself or in its divine 
mission in the world. 

But, granting that a Christian State has the right and duty 
of thus defending itself, and maintaining its right to live, 
it follows that it is its right and obligation to take the best 
and most effective means for thus defending itself and its 
legitimate interests at the sword’s point. 

And if the State considers that the drilling and training 
of all its youth by military discipline is the most effective 
way to fulfil its duty of national defence, then it may call 
upon its youth to submit to such compulsory drill as a duty 
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laid upon them by the State in the discharge of its duty. 
For an individual to claim exemption from military 
training, on the ground of conscientious objection, is to 
make a claim which the State cannot concede consistently 
with its duty to itself, which requires it to make provision 
for self-preservation in face of possible aggressors. 


§ 264. The same argument which the anti-militarist uses 
in claiming exemption from compulsory military training 
would justify him in refusing to pay taxes for the support 
of an army or navy in the interests of national defence. 
The logical outcome of such concession to alleged claims of 
conscience would be to render the State powerless to fulfil 
its duty of self-defence. 

If a State has decided that it is necessary to provide an 
army or navy for national defence, to tax its citizens for 
the upkeep of these, or to call upon its youth to submit to 
compulsory and universal military training, the individuals 
who have conscientious objections to national defence and 
all preparations therefor may take steps to protest and 
to try to get the laws of the State altered; but if their 
consciences impel them to resist and disobey the law, they 
must be prepared to endure with resignation the penalties 
imposed by the law. 

For a State, or the governing authority of a State, has a 
moral dutyand a conscience aswell as its individual citizens, 
and it cannot allow its conscience or sense of its duty to be 
overridden or set at naught by the alleged conscientious 
objections of individual members. If the individual 
members of a State cannot conscientiously accept the 
conditions of citizenship in that State, and cannot get them 
altered, then it is their duty to go elsewhere and seek a 
citizenship in some community, if such can be found, where 
their conscientious scruples will not be infringed upon. 
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Where no standing army is maintained by a State, as in 
Great Britain, a scheme of universal military training is the 
only adequate alternative method of national defence. 
But a scheme of universal compulsory military training, 
with a conscience clause exempting all who had con- 
scientious objections to such training, or to contributing 
in any way to armed national defence, would obviously 
be futile, ineffective, and impracticable, and would imply 
on the part of a State a want of faith in itself and in 
the justice of its claim to have the right and duty 
to defend itself and its interests against. external 
ageTessors. 


§ 265. The fair adjusting of the taxation needed to furnish 
means for the purposes of government is another delicate 
and important function of civil government. 

The practical questions connected with the incidence of 
taxation, as, for example, how far it should be indirect and 
borne by all through customs and excise duties on imported 
and manufactured goods, and how far direct through income 
and property tax; how far income tax should be excused 
to the poorer classes and exacted only from the better-to-do; 
how far it is reasonable to secure the needed reveune by 
taxing land and by death-duties rather than by taxing 
incomes derived from personal effort, and so on, are questions 
of practical statesmanship and politics rather than of 
Christian ethics. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that a just principle of 
taxation should aim at distributing the burden so that 
there shall be equality in the sacrifice demanded from each 
individual. At best this can only be secured roughly and 
on the average. The best that can be done in this sphere of 
State duty is to try to avoid what is unfair both in the in- 
cidence of taxation among different men in this generation, 
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and as between the present generation and posterity upon 
whom a share of the burden may be laid by borrowing 
money needed for public works. 


§ 266. How far the administration of the State should 
pass beyond the vindication of justice, and the provision 
for defence and the imposition of taxation towards pro- 
viding favourable conditions of life for its people and 
supervising the trade and merchandise and agriculture of 
the country, is a question which cannot be settled on 
mere abstract theoretical principles. 

Most modern States spend a great deal of public money 
in providing opportunities for free education for the children 
of the community, and in providing public parks, etc. 
The duty and burden of providing for the training and 
education of children used to be regarded not very long 
ago as one that lay on the parents of the children, who 
were helped in a voluntary way in the discharge of this 
duty by the Christian Church. This is still the view of 
education taken by the Roman Catholic Church, which 
regards the secular State as incompetent to provide suit- 
able training for the children, because it does not profess 
to be able to give religious teaching, which is in their 
view an essential element in the proper training of the 
young. Hence, the Roman Catholic Church discourages 
its people from making use of the State public schools, and, 
at considerable sacrifice, provides schools to help parents 
in this responsible task of training their children at as 
little cost as possible. They thus seek to keep their 
children in thorough touch with the Church at the most 
impressionable age of their lives. 

Protestants, for the most part, at least throughout the 
British Empire, have acquiesced in a system of State 
education, which lays the burden of providing the necessary 
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training for the young on the State with its command of 
public resources. Owing to the religious divisions existing 
among the citizens it has come about that the training 
given to children in the State schools of Victoria has 
become dissociated from religion, and though many 
Protestants deplore this, and seek to rectify it by getting 
into the State schools a basis of unsectarian religious 
instruction, in which all Christians are agreed, their efforts 
in this direction have hitherto been successfully blocked 
by the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
taking over of the burden of education by the State has 
doubtless tended to increase not a little its efficiency and 
universality, though its dissociation in a large measure 
from religion has had a prejudicial effect on the interests 
of religion, the extent of which it is not easy to measure. 
Whether it may be possible in the future to rectify this 
defect in our system of national education, so that it may 
be made to promote rather than to militate against the 
interests of religion, time alone will show. The provision 
of public parks and recreation grounds for the use of the 
people is a function of civil government, whether municipal, 
State, or federal, which has been wisely exercised in 
laying out most of the towns and cities of Australia, 
much to the advantage of its citizens. 


§ 267. Experience tends to show that there are various 
forms of industrial and commercial enterprise which can 
be carried on more efficiently in the public interest by the 
central authority of the State than by private individuals 
or companies in free competition with one another. The 
post and telegraph and telephone services are illustrations 
of this, as also the railway service. 

In general, it may be said that where an industry is of 
the nature of a monopoly, and leaves no room for the 
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stimulating effect of competition, it may with advantage 
be municipalized or nationalized without much risk of 
loss. But where, in the nature of the case, there is room 
for competitive enterprise in providing for the needs of 
the public, experience shows that it is better for the State 
to leave such matters to the free competition of private 
individuals or companies. For it is by such free com- 
petitive effort that production is kept at a high level, 
and that progress in methods and appliances through 
invention and discovery is for the most part brought about. 
There is not the same stimulus to effort and enterprise 
in industries owned and managed by the State as mono- 
polies, as in industries owned and managed by private 
individuals or companies in competition with others, and 
where there is the possibility of profit or loss according 
as the business is carried on with efficiency and activity 
or the reverse. Hence there is reason to believe that 
the nationalizing of all industries and instruments of 
production, such as Socialists aim at, and the turning of 
all workers into Government employees, would tend to 
such a general lowering of productive efficiency and 
national wealth as would result in a lowering of the 
standard of living all round. This is but one danger to be 
anticipated should socialism have its way; another is 
that individual liberty and responsibility and independence 
might be so seriously interfered with through State control, 
dictation, and provision at every poimt, as to make 
impossible that full, free development of personal life 
for which it should be the State’s first duty to provide. 
No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down as to how far 
it is wise and expedient for the State to interfere with 
the activities of its citizens. Every portion of proposed 
State interference must be decided on its merits in the 
light of all the circumstances. 
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The tendency at the present day in Australia,’ as in 
other modern States, is towards large experiments in a 
socialistic direction, eye the expenditure of much 
public money. 

There can be little doubt, indeed, as to the wisdom of 
the State passing laws regulating in a wise way the 
conditions of labour in the interest of the health and 
comfort of the workers—providing for sanitary conditions, 
e.g. in factories and workshops, providing fair and repre- 
sentative Wages Boards to regulate wages and adjust 
disputes between employers and employees on these matters 
in the light ‘of all the facts and circumstances of each 
case, etc.; but the nationalizing of industries in a whole- 
sale manner, or the attempt to drive out private capitalists 
from the industrial sphere by undertaking the regulation 
not only of wages but of prices, are propositions of an 
advanced State-socialism which need to be examined 
with great care, and, if need be, opposed with the utmost 
determination, in the interests of true national welfare. 


1 For note on Industrial Legislation in Australia, see Appendix D. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 


§ 268. Iv may help us to appreciate the duties of good 
citizenship if we bear in mind that the State has originated 
historically from the family, and has the same natural 
ground in the interests and needs of our human nature. 
It is, so to speak, but the enlarged family, and the duties 
of those who compose it are analogous to those belonging 
to the members of a household. They may conveniently 
be summed up under three main heads, namely, (1) 
loyalty or patriotism, (2) obedience, and (3) service. 

(1) As the primary duty of the member of a family 
is love of home and kindred and loyalty to their interests, 
so the first duty of the citizen is love of one’s own country 
and people, z.e. loyalty or patriotism. 

Patriotism is that sentiment of love for one’s country 
and nation which leads us to rejoice in its prosperity, to 
mourn with true sorrow over its sins, and over any mis- 
fortunes or disasters or humiliations that may come to it, 
and to be ready to devote means and strength, and even 
life itself, to further its true welfare. We find the spirit 
of true patriotism illustrated in the Hebrew prophets, 
who, while called to the sad duty of rebuking the national 
sins and predicting#the downfall of their State, do so 
with a tenderness and a pathos which show how deeply 
they were themselves moved by the tidings they were 


inspired to announce, and how true and ,tender was their 
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love for their own people, and their own country, and 
their own city of Jerusalem. 

Similar was the spirit of tender, passionate love for the 
Jewish people and Jerusalem, the city of David, mani- 
fested by our Lord Himself, who was of the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh—in His tears over 
Jerusalem, and mournful prediction of her destruction. 

A like spirit is shown, too, by the apostle Paul, whose 
letters throb with compassion and grief and yearning 
over his kindred of the Jewish race. 


§ 269. There are in our day some, like Tolstoy, who, 
from the standpoint of a lofty cosmopolitanism, decry 
patriotism as a stupid unchristian doctrine, and a narrow 
unworthy feeling, which is the source of much mischief 
among men. 

There is indeed a spurious kind of patriotism (of the 
“Jingo” type) which would lead us to identify love of 
our own country with hatred or contempt for other 
countries, and to seek the good of our own nation to the 
detriment or injury of other nations round about us. 

Patriotism of this sort is nothing but a magnified form 
of the sin of envy—a kind of national envy which grieves | 
over the prosperity or success of other peoples, and re- 
joices inwardly over their misfortunes. But, while re- 
_ pudiating a spurious patriotism of this sort as the source 
of much mischief and the incentive to needless wars, we 
do not need to fall into the opposite extreme of those who 
see virtues in every nation but their own, and seem to take 
a delight in belittling their own country and people before 
the world. Both these attitudes, however different in 
form, are the same in moral quality and are alike regardless 
of our true national duties and responsibilities. 

That feeling which prompts us to love our own country 
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and people, to delight in its familiar scenes, to be proud 
of all that is noble and praiseworthy in its past history, to 
thrill at the sight of the national memorials and wish to 
uphold the honour of the national flag, is natural and 
instinctive and worthy to be cultivated and purified and 
maintained. 

Nor is it incompatible with a true Christian insight into 
the faults and imperfections of our national life, or with a 
true Christian desire for the welfare of other nations as 
well as our own. Such patriotism will find its noblest 
exercise in quickening the sense of national responsibility 
and elevating the conception of the national destiny. 


-, §270. (2) A second fundamental duty of good citizen- 
ship is that of obedience to the law. 

As the child in a family owes obedience to the com- 
mands of his parents, who are at the head of the household, 
so citizens owe obedience to the laws of the State, which 
is the sphere of public right. 

In the New Testament the civic virtue which has the 
largest place and the strongest emphasis given to it is that 
of obedience to the law. Under the political conditions 
of the Roman Empire there was little else indeed left for 
any citizen to do in reference to the State save to obey 
the duly constituted authorities. And so St. Paul says, 
speaking of the authority of civil government: “ Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers ; for there.is no power 
but of God. The powers that be are ordained of God” 
(Rom. xiii. 1). The duly constituted civil authority has 
a claim to obedience, not as a mere human institution, but 
as the organ of the supreme authority and sovereignty of 
God—His instrument for upholding right and justice in 
the land. 

There are indeed limits to the obedience which a child 
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owes to his parents. If they bid him do what his conscience 
clearly tells him is wrong—contrary to God’s will—he is 
justified in disobeying and taking the consequences. So, 
too, there are limits to the obedience which, as citizens, we 
owe to the law of the State. The authority of the State 
is held under the authority of God. We are to obey the 
State under the limits of the obedience we owe to God. 
And so, extreme cases may occur in which the laws sought 
to be enforced by the State may have to be disobeyed by 
conscientious men in obedience to the higher law of God, 
who alone is Lord of the conscience. In such cases, those 
whose consciences oblige them to disobey the law of the 
State in order to obey what they believe to be the higher 
law of God, may have to endure patiently whatever con- 
sequences the civil power may inflict, while they do their 
best to get what seems to them an unjust law amended 
or abolished. But before having recourse to this extreme 
measure of passive resistance to the law, a Christian man 
must be very clear on the point that what the law requires 
of him is not merely something which he thinks unwise 
or inexpedient, but something his conscience plainly 
forbids as morally wrong—contrary to God’s will. 


§ 271. (3) The third fundamental duty of good citizen- 
ship is service. As the members of a family, as they grow 
up, owe it to the family from which they have derived such 
benefits to give some return in the way of willing service 
for the good of the family, so also to the State, from 
whose protection and care we have received the possi- 
bility of a free moral life, we owe loyal and willing 
service. 

Such service is of two kinds, namely, (a) indirect, which 
we render by being faithful and diligent workers in our 
several vocations and taking an intelligent interest in 
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public affairs ; and (b) direct, which we may render by taking 
part, at the call of the people, and as their representatives, 
in some part of the government and administration of the 
country. 

Indirectly, we serve the State by being faithful and 
efficient workers in our various callings; by paying 
honestly and without attempt at evasion the taxes laid 
upon us by the civil authority for the furtherance of the 
common weal, and by taking pains to exercise conscienti- 
ously and intelligently the voting powers entrusted to us 
as citizens in the election of representatives to the various 
governing bodies on whom the responsibility of legisla- 
tion and administration is laid. We should regard the 
voting powers given to us as a sacred trust, and seek, in 
electing men to Parliament and lesser governing bodies, 
to choose men of good character and competent for the 
task of deliberation and decision in reference to the public 
weal. | 

Every Christian man who has a vote ought to use it 
conscientiously, seeking to make his vote the issue of clear 
thinking and worthy living. 

Abstention from voting, if on the ground of spirituality, 
is a mischievous error of judgment ; if on the ground of in- 
difference to the common welfare, is a manifest and selfish 
neglect of civic duty. 

More directly, citizens may serve the State by taking 
part, when called upon as the elected representatives of 
the people, in the government and administration of the 
country in Parliament or in some minor governing body. 

This is the highest service which the State requires of 
its subjects, and it is at once honourable and onerous, 
calling for the highest qualities of heart and head from 
those who are called to it, and affording opportunities for 
doing good and promoting the welfare of our fellow-men, 
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such as the Christian citizen should welcome if they are 
offered to him. 

The due fulfilment of our duties as citizens is not only 
beneficial to the State but is most helpful to ourselves in 
confirming and ennobling our Christan character, affording 
a practical means of escape from the tyranny of self- 
interest and the prevailing love of ease and personal 
comfort and pleasure which is one of the greatest moral 
dangers of our day. 

Our service of the State in our various positions as 
citizens should, if it is to be of the highest kind, be the out- 
come of our religion—part of the service we owe to Christ, 
our King. 

He who fears God might well seek to honour all men and 
to give “to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whom honour.” 

To obey the laws, to aid all worthy causes, to govern 
in the interests of truth and righteousness, is to enthrone 
our Lord as King of kings and Lord of lords, and to 
extend His sovereignty over the hearts and lives of men. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHURCH AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


§ 272. LooxeD at from the ethical point of view, we may 
define the Church as the union of free individuals under 
the influence of the word and spirit of Christ for the promo- 
tion of the social ideal, which is the Kingdom of God, by 
means especially of worship, mutual edification in the spiritual 
life, and witness-bearing to religious truth. In its inner 
reality, as the Body of which Christ is the Head, the Church 
embraces all of every age and tongue and country who are 
truly united to Christ and made partakers of His spirit, 
whereby they are made one in Him. Viewed thus as the 
Body of Christ, the Church is one because all its members 
are members together of the one Body ; it is holy, because 
its members are animated by the one Holy Spirit; it is 
catholic, because it embraces all saints and knows no national 
or geographical boundary lines; it is apostolic, because 
it is based on the foundation of apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone. In this, 
its widest sense, the Church is sometimes spoken of as the 
“Church Invisible,” and in so far as it includes among 
its members the saints departed, who are now at rest in 
God, it is indeed partly invisible; but, in so far as its 
members are now living on earth, striving by means of 
organization and active effort to give ever more adequate 
expression to the essential unity, holiness, catholicity, and 
apostolicity of that spiritual Body to which they belong, 
the Church is visible, finding more or less adequate ex- 
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pression on earth through the various organizations which 
its life has produced. 

‘Thus, in its visible, organized form on earth, the Church 
includes all the organizations for Christian worship, life, 
and work which have come into being as man’s response 
to the influences of the Word and Spirit of Christ. 

If this human response were perfect and adequate, the 
visible Church on earth would be one visible organization 
or brotherhood, embracing all minor organized groups 
and all individual Christian believers within it, in such 
way as to manifest to the world the true unity of the 
members of Christ’s Body. But, owing to the intrusion 
of earthly influences and the hindrances presented to the 
strivings of the Spirit by the imperfect human element, 
this goal of outward unity in Church organization has 
never yet been reached and seems still a long way off. 


§ 273. We recognize as branches of the Christian Church 
all organizations of professing believers in Christ which 
claim to be founded on the Word of God, and to exist for 
the promotion of the Kingdom of God among men by 
means of worship, mutual edification, and witness-bearing. 
Such organizations owe their being and vitality to the 
presence and operation on earth of the one Body of Christ, 
which seeks expression through outward organization, 
though that expression is marred and obscured by the 
intrusion of earthly elements which hinder the unity, 
holiness, and catholicity of the Church from receiving 
adequate outward manifestation. In any ecclesiastical 
organization which has come into being under the influence 
of Christ’s Word and Spirit we may reasonably expect to 
find (1) the Word of God truly preached ; (2) the sacra- 
ments of Christ duly administered; and (3) discipline 
uprightly administered, as God’s Word prescribes. These 
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accordingly are given by the Reformers as the marks or 
notes of the true Church, and branches of the visible Church 
are regarded as more or less pure according as they discharge 
effectively those fundamental functions of the Christian 
Church. The vitality and efficiency of every true branch 
of the Church is due to the presence and operation in it 
of the one Body of Christ. 


§274. As an outward visible organization of men the 
Church necessarily comes into comparison with the State, 
and their proper relations must be deduced from a con- 
sideration of their respective natures and functions. Both 
aim in their own way at the realization of the social 
ideal, which is the Kingdom of God, but with important 
differences. 

The State is a unity of free individuals for the pursuit 
of a common good ; but it is a limited, not a catholic, unity. 
Its boundaries are defined by geographical, historical, and 
racial considerations, and it depends ultimately on the 
weapon of physical force for the protection of the rights 
of its members in relation to one another, and for its pro- 
tection and maintenance against external enemies. 

The Church oversteps all national, racial, and geographical 
boundary lines in its catholic comprehensiveness, aiming 
at a unity as wide as humanity ; and for its maintenance 
and extension it relies not on the weapon of physical force, 
but solely on spiritual weapons—the conquering power 
of truth to win the mind, the constraining power of love 
to win the heart and move the will. The unification it 
aims at is one in which coercion is inadmissible, and the 
freedom of the individual soul is fully conserved. 


§ 275. It is the main function of the State to secure to 
its individual members full opportunity for free self- 
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realization in such a way that the freedom of one will not 
interfere with the freedom of others or the common good. 
To secure this, it defines and maintains the personal and 
property rights of its members in relation to one another 
by means of laws externally imposed, and enforced, if need 
be, by compulsory methods. It also takes such steps as 
are necessary to defend itself and the interests it stands 
for against the aggressions of external enemies. To 
effect these ends, the use of physical force is necessary 
and justifiable in an imperfectly moralized condition of 
society, though such weapon is in its nature unspiritual 
and not in accordance with the perfect freedom which 
should characterize the ideal human society. 

It is the function of the Church, as representing the 
ideally perfected society, to afford guidance to its members 
by its teaching as to how best they can attain to true 
self-realization in harmony with the general good of all, 
and to inspire men with the inward motive power towards 
such free self-realization, which is to be found through 
union with Christ, the rightful Head of humanity, and 
participation in His Spirit. “It is only,” says Kant, “in 
a society in which there is the greatest freedom, and at 
the same time the most exact determination and secure 
maintenance of the limit of this freedom in each so that 
it may harmonize with equal freedom in all the rest, that 
the highest end of nature in man, 2.e. the full development 
of all his natural capacities, can be attained ” (Ideal of a 
Universal History from a Cosmopolitan Standpoint). 


§ 276. Such being their respective natures and functions, 
what attitude should Church and State take up towards 
each other ? 

It is obvious that within the sphere of civil rights and 
obligations, such as can be defined by law and maintained 
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by force, the State, as wielder of the sword of justice, 
must be supreme. The Church must loyally submit to 
this supremacy and allow the State to be the supreme 
guardian of the personal and property rights of all its 
citizens. 

But, as organized under the power of the Word and Spirit 
of Christ to reveal His will and continue His work among 
men and afford them guidance and help in free self- 
realization, the Church must be free to accept the guidance 
of Christ without interference from the State. This 
freedom or spiritual independence of the Church applies 
to the defining of Christian doctrine; the organizing 
of Christian worship; the administration of the Sacra- 
ments; and the exercise of Christian discipline in ad- 
mission to, or suspension or exclusion from, membership 
and office in the Church. For such matters Christ, as King 
and Head of the Church, hath therein appointed a govern- 
ment in the hands of Church officers distinct from, and in 
its own sphere not subordinate to, civil government. 


§ 277. There are points at which the authority committed 
by God to civil government, as supreme guardian of civil 
rights defined by law, and the authority committed by 
God to Church government, as supreme guardian and 
interpreter of religious truth revealed through Christ, are 
apt to come into collision. The only way in which such 
collision can be avoided is by each recognizing clearly 
what falls within the sphere of government belonging to 
her, and not seeking to intrude into the sphere of the other. 

Thus the State, while interpreting and applying her 
own laws in their bearings on civil rights, should not seek 
to interfere with the spiritual independence of the Church 
in determining her doctrine, prescribing her worship, 
exercising her discipline, and administering her internal 
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affairs. And the Church, while affirming her right to take 
orders from none but Christ as regards her doctrine, 
worship, and discipline, should not seek to intrude into 
the sphere of the State in determining civil rights, nor 
have recourse to the carnal weapons of physical force for 
the furtherance of the spiritual ends she is set in the world 
to promote. 

Where Christ’s proper headship over the human race 
is recognized as it ought to be by the governing authority 
of any State, it will welcome the activity of His Church as 
a most powerful spiritual instrument for promoting human 
welfare. It will recognize the Church’s right to spiritual 
independence, and, while protecting her in the exercise of 
this against wrong, will refrain from using compulsory 
powers to coerce the consciences of men in religious 
matters. 

Where the organized Church in any land is so united 
and homogeneous as to permit of its being done without 
injustice to any, the State may contribute of its resources 
to the support of the Church ; but where the Church is 
outwardly divided into rival denominations, it does not 
lie with the State to determine which is in the right, or to 
show partiality to one denomination rather than to another. 

In such circumstances impartial State support to re- 
ligion and the Church can only be given in the form of 
concurrent endowment of all denominations; but this 
is objectionable to all ardent churchmen who believe 
strongly in the truth and rightness of their own cause, 
and look upon other denominations as promoting more or 
less erroneous or imperfect ideals. Hence it is better, in 
such circumstances, for the State to leave each denomina- 
tion to be supported by the voluntary givings of its own 
members and adherents, so that in a fair field the truth 
may have full opportunity of prevailing. 
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§ 278. Functions or THE CHuURCH.—As has already 
been indicated, the main functions of the Church as an 
organized institution on earth may be gathered up under 
the three heads of—(1) Worship, (2) Edification, and (3) 
Witness-Bearing before the World. 

(1) Worship.—The fundamental function of the’ Church 
is to arrange for and organize that worship which is due 
to God from the humanity He has created and redeemed. 

The primary purpose of worship is to do homage and 
give glory to God, though it is also fitted to edify the wor- 
shippers themselves and help them in their spiritual life. 

God, our Maker, Preserver, and Redeemer, is honoured 
and glorified by the reverent and adoring worship of the 
human beings He has made in His image to be His loving 
and dutiful children. It is for this purpose that we gather 
ourselves together in the house of God for public worship. 

“Give ye the glory to the Lord 
That to His name is due; 
Come ye into His courts, and bring 
An offering with you.” 

This is the principle underlying our worship, and it is 
the duty of the Church to provide suitable buildings in 
which such worship can be offered, and to arrange and 
organize it in a seemly and reverent manner as the Word 
of God directs. It is not to be entertained, as at a con- 
cert, nor is it mainly to be instructed or edified, that we 
gather together in God’s house for worship, though in- 
cidentally instruction and edification should accompany 
our worship. It is that we may unitedly offer unto God 
our sacrifices of praise and prayer, homage and self- 
dedication, as the fitting response to His revelation of 
Himself in creation, redemption, and providence. 


§ 279. The provision of suitable buildings for such wor- 
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ship is a primary duty resting on the Church. Some 
branches of the Church expend large sums of money in 
building and adorning imposing cathedrals in which an 
impressive and ornate ritual service can be performed. to 
the glory of God. Others, and of these the Presbyterian 
Church is one, prefer to expend their resources in providing 
numerous seemly and suitable buildings in which con- 
gregations of moderate size can meet together and join 
with intelligent appreciation in common acts of praise 
and prayer and sacramental worship, and hear con- 
veniently the Word of God read and expounded and the 
gospel message proclaimed. 

It is the duty of the Church to arrange for and organize 
these acts of public worship, and to provide ministering 
servants who can lead the people in these acts of devotion 
and expound the Word to them in an effective way, to the 
glory of God as well as to the edification of the worshippers. 
Those acts of public worship are most glorifying to God, 
and most edifying to the worshippers, in which all can 
join with intelligence and hearty appreciation. Elaborate 
musical performances, and the utterance of words in an 
unknown tongue or in an unintelligible manner, may 
possibly minister to a kind of devotional feeling in some. 
But that devotion is best which is rational, heartfelt, and 
sincere. 

“God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

The observance of the Sacraments instituted by Christ 
for bearing witness to the truth and promoting the spiritual 
life is an important part of the worship for which the 
Church has to make provision. 


§ 280. (2) Edification.—The edification of the worshippers, 
though not the primary object of public worship, follows 
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from it as a secondary, but immediate, result. For in 
worship the common faith is uttered, the common 
sacrifice is offered, and the mere doing of this in united 
fellowship serves to quicken faith and to stimulate to 
further service and sacrifice. And God has been pleased 
to attach to the assemblies held for purposes of common 
worship special and definite promises of blessing. 

“Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name,” says Christ, “there am I in the midst of them” 
(Matt. xviii. 20; cf. John xx. 19; 1 Cor. v. 4). And, besides 
the stimulating effect of public worship, congregational 
life should serve towards the mutual edification of the 
members in the spiritual life by bringing them into friendly 
and helpful relationships to one another, whereby they 
help to provoke one another to faith and to good works. 
Thus ‘‘the whole body fitly framed and knit together 
through that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the working in due measure of each several part, maketh 
the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in 
love” (Eph. iv. 16; cf. Rom. i. 12). 

Associated with edification must be reckoned discypline, 
which, though often a painful, is yet a necessary function 
of a living and self-respecting Church among whose 
members sin still remains, causing scandals and running 
sores in the body. 

It is not, indeed, the duty of the Church officers to deter- 
mine, by direct intuition, who are and who are not true 
and genuine Christians, or to attempt in any thorough- 
going way to separate between wheat and tares in the 
crop that has resulted from gospel sowing in the visible 
Church. But scandals and offences which plainly con- 
tradict the profession which all members make must be 
faithfully dealt with by the Church in the way of discipline, 
on pain of forfeiting the Spirit’s indwelling. 
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§ 281. (3) Witness-Bearing.—Besides its work of or- 
ganizing and offering true devotional worship, and its 
work of promoting the edification of all its members in 
the spiritual life, the Church has an important work to 
do in witness-bearing to the truth in religion and ethics, 
both for the guidance of its faithful members as to their 
duties in the various relationships of life—in the family, 
in the State, in commercial and industrial relationships, 
etc.—and for the winning of the non-Christian world for 
the truth as it-is in Jesus. 

The mere act of public worship is itself a witness to 
religious truth, a demonstration of faith which cannot fail 
to be impressive. It testifies that the members of the 
congregation engaged in this common act of worship are 
united by a common life and animated by a common 
faith and hope. 

But beyond this, the Church has a duty to perform in 
bearing witness to the truth of Christ’s gospel, and showing 
its applications to life in all its relationships. Thus, 
while it is not the function of the Church to take the 
place of the family or supersede parents in the discharge 
of their parental duties, it is its function to show the 
application of Christ’s gospel to family life, and so to 
give guidance to Christian parents as to the discharge of 
their family duties and obligations. 

And so, too, while it is not the part of the Church to 
assume to itself the functions of the State, or to supersede 
the civil government in the discharge of its peculiar 
duties, it is its part to show the applications of Christ’s 
gospel in the sphere of civil and national duty, and so 
give guidance to Christian statesmen in the discharge of 
their responsible duties. 

“The work of the Church,” says Ottley (Ideas and 
Ideals, p. 335), “‘is to keep all men, in every class and in 
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every sphere of life, faithful in the fulfilment of their 
social duty ; to educate them for the tasks of civil and 
national life.” 

“You,” says Augustine, apostrophizing the Church, 
“join citizens to citizens, nations to nations, not in society 
only, bub also in a kind of brotherhood. You teach 
kings to have a care for their people; you admonish 
peoples to submit themselves to their kings.” 

And, besides bearing witness to religious and ethical 
truth for the guidance of its faithful members in all the 
varied relationships of life, it is the Church’s function to 
bear witness to the truth as it is in Jesus before the world, 
and to proclaim the gospel message far and wide, that 
Christ’s redemptive work may become known to men 
everywhere, and His call and invitation to enter His 
Kingdom may be heard by all. The Church, indeed, is 
not responsible directly for the redemption of the world. 
The glory of saving men from sin belongs to Christ alone. 

Our Lord, however, has chosen His Church to be the 
medium of witness, and has determined to use the instru- 
mentality of man in effecting His Divine purpose. And 
so the Church is responsible for bearing witness to the 
grace of God. Its witness is the only expressly appointed 
and ordinarily employed means of bringing mankind to 
the acknowledgment of God in Christ. Not the least 
important of its functions, then, is to act toward humanity 
on behalf of God, proclaiming His message of redemption 
through Christ to every creature. And, while bearing 
witness directly through the preaching of the gospel, it 
is the part of the Church and its representatives to bear 
witness also to the power of the gospel by holy and con- 
sistent life. For character and conduct are the eloquent 
witness of the reality of the sovereignty under which we 
profess to be. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DUTIES IN REGARD TO THE CHURCH. 


§ 282. As the Church is the organization appointed by 
God for the promotion of the social ideal by means of 
worship, mutual edification, and witness-bearing to truth, 
and as this social ideal is the moral cdeal for all men, it is 
a duty incumbent on all men in pursuit of the moral ideal 
to seek to take their place within the Church and share 
in its work and witness-bearing. 

As a Divine institution in relation to human life the 
Church, like the State, really and logically precedes the 
individual believers who become its active members and 
servants, and helps to form and mould them from the 
first. It is not constituted merely by the voluntary act 
of the believers who become associated with it, but is 
appointed and called into being by God through Jesus 
Christ. The infant children of Christian believers agsoci- 
ated in Church fellowship belong to the Church of their 
fathers from infancy, which acts, or should act, towards 
them as a nursing mother, bringing them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. This is recognized in the 
administration of the rite of Christian baptism to the 
children of Christian parents to mark them as belonging 
with their parents to the visible Church. 


§ 283. A primary duty of those who thus grow up 
within the sphere of the Church’s influence, and find it 
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in existence and in some measure influencing and moulding 
their lives from the first, is to seek to understand the 
Church’s place and purpose, and to attach themselves to 
it with intelligence and loyalty as earnest members. 

The discharge of this duty is rendered more difficult 
than it might be, owing to the way in which the Christian 
Church is split up into rival denominations, some of which 
lay exclusive claim to being the one visible Church on 
earth, and also to the way in which branches of the 
Church are apt to impose too complex requirements in 
the way of creed or practice upon those who seek to take 
the position of Church members in full communion. If it 
is a duty to belong as a member to the visible Church, it 
may be asked by an inquirer, ‘“‘ To which of the numerous 
varying bodies, each claiming the name of Christian Church, 
is it my duty to belong, and why to this rather than to 
that other? And, if a Christian Church requires certain 
beliefs and certain spiritual experiences as a condition of 
membership in it, how can I honestly become a member 
if I have not those beliefs or experiences ? ”’ 


§ 284. The answer to the difficulties raised by these 
questions is : 


(1) That the number of Christian denominations furnishes 
a number of open doors, through which men of 
different temperament, training, and experience 
may gain entrance to the Christian Church. 
Though prejudicial to the adequate expression 
of Christian unity, and from this point of view 
to be deplored, the existence of so many different 
sects or varieties of Christian bodies gives 
meantime a scope for freedom within the Church 
which might be less adequately provided for, 
were the visible Church but one organized body. 
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(2) As regards the requirements imposed on those seeking 
membership in the Church the two fundamental 
requirements imposed by Jesus Himself were 
repentance and faith, both of which have direct 
practical reference to character. 


For, to repent is to be in earnest about being done with 
known sin, and so make thorough moral work with one- 
self; while to believe, in the sense in which Jesus here 
uses it, is just to trust whole-heartedly in God as revealed 
through Christ, as the God of our salvation. These marks 
of an earnest turning away of the heart from sin and a 
trust in God, the ultimate power on whom all depend, as 
a God of love revealed in Christ His Son, are all that are 
required to claim the Christian name and the right to 
membership in the Christian Church. 


§ 285. If it be the case that it is morally incumbent on 
all men to get to know the truth and to pursue the moral 
ideal, and if, as Christians firmly maintain, the essential 
truth about life and the true moral ideal for man is con- 
cretely presented to us in the historic fact of Christ the 
Lord and Saviour of mankind, then it can be claimed that 
it is a moral duty for all men to get to know Christ who is 
the truth, and to yield their wills to Him as Lord, who is 
perfect goodness manifested in human form. 

In other words, it is the moral duty of all men, as men, 
to become Christians, accepting the perfect Son of Man, 
in whom the ideal of humanity is realized, as the guide and 
inspiration of their lives, their truest self. 

And it is the duty of all Christians, as loyal followers of 
Christ, to connect themselves with some branch of that 
world-wide organized society which has been called into 
existence by His Word and Spirit, to carry forward His 
work of establishing the Kingdom of God among men. 
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The duty of Christians to belong to the Church of Christ 
in one or other of its visible embodiments may be urged 
from various points of view, as a duty we owe (a) to Christ, 
(b) to ourselves, (c) to our fellow-Christians, and (d) to the 
world. 

(a) We owe it to Christ our Lord and Master, to whom 
we owe our salvation, openly to confess our faith in Him 
in this way by connecting ourselves with His visible 
Church. ‘“‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion” (Rom. x. 10). To remain disciples in secret, to hold 
aloof from Christ’s Church, criticized and assailed as she 
is in the world, is an unmanly thing, and is in effect to 
deny Him before men. 

(b) We owe it also to ourselves, for the Christian life is 
essentially social, and its development can only be truly 
secured in association with our fellow-believers. “To 
be alone with God, in a way which excludes others from 
God, would not be fellowship with God, who is love. 
Gratitude to God, love, joy in God, expresses itself for 
God’s honour, and our neighbour’s benefit ; otherwise it 
would not be to the praise and glory of God who is love. 
Therefore the spiritual life of the Christian is constrained 
to fellowship. ‘Each tells another that he lives.’ And 
this fellowship in mutual religious influence and recipro- 
cated benefits is the Church in its ethical aspect ”’ (Haering, 
Ethics, p. 435). 

(c) We owe it also to our fellow-Christians. As we 
depend upon them for life and well-being, so they in 
like manner depend on us for certain elements in a full 
Christian experience. Hach Christian has something to 
contribute to the common stock out of which all are 
nourished and grow strong. . 

(d) And we owe it also to the world. “The world waits 
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to be redeemed. The Church is the divinely chosen 
instrument for executing the redemptive purpose of God. 
For a Christian to separate himself from the Church, is 
to condemn himself to inefficiency, and to affirm pre- 
sumptuously a different opinion from Christ as to how 
His work is to be done in the world” (Kirkpatrick, 
Christian Character and Conduct, p. 134). 


§ 286. As to the particular branch of the visible Church 
with which a Christian should connect himself, he must 
be allowed to use his judgment as to which most fully 
embodies and expresses the principles underlying Church 
fellowship as set forth in the Word, and provides ministra- 
tions which he finds edifying and helpful to his spiritual 
life. If he has been baptized and brought up within a 
particular branch of the Church, that gives it a certain 
claim upon his loyalty and gratitude, and he should not 
be ready to leave it for another except for good reasons ; 
such as, that he has reached a decided conviction that 
some other branch of the Church, whose fellowship is open 
to him, more adequately expresses the scriptural principles 
underlying Church-fellowship, or provides helpful ministra- 
tions suitable to his spiritual needs, which he cannot find 
in the Church of his fathers. It is not a sufficient reason 
for leaving a Church where the Word is faithfully pro- 
claimed and the Sacraments duly observed that there are 
imperfect elements in it, or members connected with it 
of whose Christianity there may be a doubt. For though 
scandalous livers should be dealt with by a faithful dis- 
cipline, it is neither practicable nor scriptural for the 
officers of a Church to erect themselves into judges of who 
are and who are not true Christians, and attempt to secure 
what is called a “ pure Communion ” in the visible Church 
on earth, by a strict weeding out of tares from wheat. 
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Such attempt on the part of too zealous servants of Christ, 
exercising rule in the Church, seems to be expressly pointed 
to as undesirable and not in accordance with the Master’s 
will in the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares; and the 
making of this attempt, notwithstanding the Master’s 
warning, has led to disintegration and the multiplication 
of narrow and exclusive “sects ” whose history has proved 
the futility of this ideal of the visible Church. 

We need not expect to find “ perfection” or an abso- 
lutely “‘ pure Communion” in any branch of the historic 
Church of Christ visible on earth; and we should be con- 
tent to associate ourselves with whatever available branch 
opens a door through which we can enter, and offers us 
the opportunity of hearing the Word and partaking of the 
Sacraments and enjoying the benefits of Christian worship 
and fellowship in a way whereby we can be edified and 
helped in the spiritual life. 


§ 287. Having connected himself with a branch of the 
visible Church, it is the Christian’s duty to take his part 
in the functions and activities of the Church, in whose 
privileges and functions all its members have a right to 
share, as having been made priests unto God through 
Christ. 

The universal priesthood of believers is the root prin- 
ciple underlying the evangelical view of the Church and 
its functions. “Christianity,” as Bishop Lightfoot has 
well said, “ interposes no sacrificial tribe or class between 
God and man, by whose intervention alone God is re- 
conciled and man forgiven... .” For communicating 
instruction and for preserving public order, for conduct- 
ing religious worship and for dispensing social charities, 
it became necessary to appoint special officers. But the 
priestly functions and privileges of the Christian people 
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are never regarded as transferred or even delegated to 
these officers. They are stewards or messengers of God, 
servants or ministers of the Church, and the like; but the 
sacerdotal title is never once conferred upon them. The 
only priests under the gospel, designated as such in the 
New Testament, are the saints, the members of the. 
Christian brotherhood. ‘The ministerial office,” says 
Luther, “has not the status of a priest in itself, but it is 
a common public office for those who are all priests, 7.e. 
Christians.” All claims that higher qualities are imparted 
to the bearers of this office than are given to the com- 
munity of believers themselves are Romish, not Evangelical. 


§ 288. The functions of the Church, in which it becomes 
every individual Christian to take his part, are, as we have 
already seen, mainly threefold, namely: (1) Worship, 
(2) Edification, and (3) Witness-Bearing. 

(1) Worship.—lt is the duty of every Christian to take 
part in the public worship of God organized by the Church, 
on the Lord’s Day—the first day of the week—in com- 
memoration of our Lord’s resurrection. 

Worship is the fitting response of the grateful human 
heart to God’s self-revelation in nature and history, and 
above all in Christ. That it is his duty gladly to offer 
such worship every Christian’s heart informs him. Now, 
while it is true that laws regulating religious worship, 
fixing times and places, etc., are less needful and important 
as religion becomes more spiritual and spontaneous, and 
must always be regarded merely as a means conducive 
towards that which is the true end, namely, fellowship 
with God, yet experience shows that law and regulation is 
indispensable for the Church, as for all other forms of the 
common social life, in order that freedom may be able to 
prevail as freedom, and at the same time subserve the 
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purpose of a means of training for the recognition of common 
ends. In the absence of established regulations, continual 
confusion arises and men cannot profitably work together. 
Thus law and regulation in the Christian Church are 


means for the expression of that love which is ever ready 
to serve. 


§ 289. It is in this light that we, as Christians, must look 
upon the question of Sabbath observance as a duty in- 
cumbent upon Christians. The duty of Sabbath obser- 
vance is commonly grounded by Christians on the fourth 
Commandment of the Decalogue. This grounding is 
countenanced in our Westminster Confession and Shorter 
Catechism. In the Shorter Catechism we are told that 
the Moral Law, which is of perpetual obligation as an 
expression of God’s holy will, is “summarily compre- 
hended in the Ten Commandments.” This implies that 
the Fourth Commandment concerning Sabbath-keeping is, 
in virtue of its place in the Decalogue, as much entitled 
to be regarded as part of the perpetually valid moral law 
as any of the other Commandments. 

There is essential truth in this, though the way in which 
it is put in our Catechism savours somewhat of a legalism 
from which the Apostle Paul has taught us that as 
Christians we are free. According to Christ, who came, as 
He tells us, not to destroy the law but to fulfil it, the 
whole moral law may be summed up in the obligation we 
are under to love God with all our heart and our neighbours 
as ourselves. And this obligation is not imposed upon us 
as an external commandment, but written in our hearts by 
the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit imparted through 
Christ. 


§ 290. The various commandments of the Decalogue 
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may all, in their essential meaning, be grounded in the 
one fundamental all-embracing moral obligation to love 
God with all our hearts, and our neighbours as ourselves. 

Thus the First Commandment is implied in the love we 
owe to God, which requires the safeguarding of His unity 
and sole Godhead in our worship; the Second, as safe- 
guarding His spirituality ; the Third, as safeguarding the 
sacredness of His name and all that whereby He makes 
Himself known. 

The Fifth Commandment is implied in the special love 
we owe to our parents ; the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, 
and Tenth in the love we owe to our neighbours. 

The Fourth Commandment is grounded partly in the 
love we owe to God, partly in the love we owe to man, 
which requires that provision should be made for rest 
from work. The setting apart of a definite portion of our 
time for the worship of God is implied in the love and 
homage we owe to Him, and the proportion of our time 
which should be set apart for rest and worship is determined 
by our natural and spiritual need, and may fitly, so far as 
public worship is concerned, be regulated by the Church 
in the interests of order and expediency. The Fourth 
Commandment prescribes the setting apart of one day in 
seven for rest and worship, and a long experience has 
shown that this proposition meets the natural and spiritual 
needs of man as man. 


§ 291. The Jewish Church was led to fix on the seventh 
day of the week as the day of Sabbath rest, the reason 
given in Exodus being the alleged rest of God on the 
seventh day after the six days’ work of creation. In the 
edition of the Mosaic Law given in Deut. v.a different reason 
is given for the observance of the Sabbath day, namely, 
“ Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, 
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and that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence through 
a mighty hand and by a stretched out arm: therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 
If we admit that the observance of one day in seven as a 
day of worship can be claimed as a part of universal moral 
obligation, as being grounded in our natural and spiritual 
needs and so involved in the fundamental obligation of 
love to God and man, it is obvious that the fixing of the 
particular day of the week to be so observed cannot claim 
the same kind of moral sanction, but it is rather a fit 
subject to be regulated by the Church, under the guidance 
of the Spirit, as a means towards the moral end. That 
the matter was so regarded by the Christian Church from 
the first is obvious from the fact that, under the Spirit’s 
guidance, the Christian Church was led, from the time of 
our Lord’s resurrection, to fix upon the first day of the 
week as the day for common Christian worship in com- 
memoration of that great event (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Acts 
meas Ty 


§ 292. The contention of the Seventh Day Adventists 
that there is no warrant for the observance of the first day 
of the week as the Christian day of rest and worship, or for 
the discontinuance of the seventh day in terms of the letter 
of the Fourth Commandment as part of the perpetually 
binding moral law, reveals on the one hand a perverse 
and culpable ignorance of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and early Church history as to the practice of the 
Christian Church from the first; and, on the other hand, 
a misapprehension of the true meaning of the moral law 
and of the liberty wherewith, as Christians, we have been 
set free from the Mosaic Law as a law of external command- 
ments, and brought instead under the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ. We know that, as a matter of fact, the 
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early Christian Church in apostolic times did substitute 
the first for the seventh day of the week as the day they 
set apart for common worship in commemoration of the 
Lord’s resurrection. 

We believe this was done by the Church under the 
promised guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that it was 
justified by the fact that the day meant by God to be a 
boon and a blessing to men had, through Pharisaic un- 
spirituality and legalism, become overloaded with irk- 
some restrictions and trivialities which deprived it of its 
true meaning and made it a bondage rather than a bless- 
ing. To free the Sabbath day, which in the Lord’s words 
was “made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” from 
these wrong associations which had gathered round it 
in Pharisaism, the Son of Man, as Lord of the Sabbath, 
acting through His Spirit-led Church, changed the day from 
the seventh to the first, which is the Christian Sabbath, 
our day of rest and worship. 

The observance of this day as a day of bodily rest and 
spiritual worship—not in any legalistic spirit as though it 
were a tax exacted by a jealous God, but in the free, 
joyous spirit of those who love God and their fellow-men 
and are glad of the opportunity to express their love in 
common worship and happy fellowship—is a duty which 
loyal Christians should rejoice to fulfil. It is service which 
God seeks of us, and which we cannot ignore without failing 
in our duty to Him. It is a service necessary as means of 
self-culture—a gift and opportunity generously bestowed 
by a loving Father who knows what His children need, 
and desires their welfare. It is a service, too, which we 
render to the community at large, thereby manifesting 
our love to our neighbour. To ignore or profane the sacred 
day of rest and worship, neglecting the common worship 
of the sanctuary and lowering the sacred character of 
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the day by giving it up to secular amusements, is to do 
injury to our fellow-men, and involves a breach of the law 
of love. 


§ 293. (2) While it is the Christian’s duty to take his part 
in the public worship of the Church on the Lord’s Day, 
it is his duty also to give such help as he can in making the 
Church efficient as a means of edification to all connected 
with it. To cultivate kindly feeling and brotherly inter- 
course among the members; to help in the teaching of 
the children in Sunday schools, or in the promotion of 
congregational praise as choir members, or in the welfare 
of the youth through Bible-classes, Fellowship Meetings, 
Christian Endeavour Societies, literary societies, etc. ; 
to help thé poor and sick and sorrowful by kindness and 
sympathy, thus seeking to bear one another's burdens, is 
to fulfil the law of Christ. 

A spirit of coldness and indifference and a lack of in- 
terest among the members of a Church in each other’s 
welfare is fatal to its success and usefulness. To con- 
tribute as God has prospered us to the support of the 
ordinances of public worship, and to the various depart- 
ments of the Church’s work is a Christian’s duty and 
privilege, the fulfilling of which is at once a token and a 
fosterer of spiritual life. 


§ 294. (3) Finally, it is the Christian’s duty also to take 
his part in the Church’s work of witness-bearing before the 
world. This work of witness-bearing rules the whole 
Christian life. It is partly discharged by our taking part 
in public worship ; for the worship of the Church is a witness 
before the world to its faith in God and in Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent. But our duty is not exhausted when 
we have come to God’s house to receive spiritual nourish- 
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ment to fit us for life’s tasks and trials. By direct testi- 
mony of speech, when occasion calls, and above all, by 
the practical commentary and illustration of life and 
character, we are, as Christians, bound to be “ living 
epistles known and read of all men,” bearing witness to 
Christ our Lord. The Church’s work of witnessing to 
Christ before the world she seeks to discharge not only 
by her gatherings for public worship, but by aggressive 
Home Mission work in seeking to reach the careless and 
Christless within our own borders, and by active Foreign 
Mission work in seeking to reach and win the heathen in 
foreign lands. For such aggressive work of. witnessing 
before the world every Christian should feel his individual 
share of responsibility, and should seek to help it forward 
by personal service or by giving his means to aid it. 

The missionary efforts of the Church in endeavouring 
to witness for Christ, both before the careless and indifferent 
at home and the heathen abroad, have been a conspicuous 
feature of the Church’s activity during the past century. 
But the membership of the Church as a whole is as yet 
only half awake to its duties and responsibilities in this 
connection. If the entire membership were permeated 
by the missionary zeal and enthusiasm which is found in 
some, and which is the fitting characteristic of the sincere 
Christian, the work of evangelizing the world would pro- 
ceed with a vigour and effectiveness and success which 
would make the world wonder. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DUTIES WITHIN THE INDETERMINATE 
SPHERES—FRIENDSHIP. 


§ 295. From the duties of the determinate social spheres 
of family, State, and Church we pass on to consider 
Christian duties within the indeterminate social spheres, 
under which are included the obligations which grow out 
of the associations of men of a voluntary kind, which bind 
them together in bonds of friendship, or of co-operation in 
industrial, commercial, or professional life, or for the 
furtherance of science or art. 

A wide field for inquiry is opened up here, but we shall 
limit ourselves to a brief consideration of the ethics of 
Friendship, and of co-operation in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and professicnal spheres. 


§ 296. I. Frienpsuip.—The word “ friend ”’ is defined 
in the dictionary as “‘ one who is attached to another by 
affection ’—‘‘ an intimate acquaintance.” 

We all have many acquaintances, but among these 
there are some who stand in a closer relationship to us, in 
whose society we take pleasure, and to whom we confide 
our inmost thoughts, and tell out our trials and sorrows 
and difficulties, with the assurance of finding sympathy. 
This inner circle of our acquaintances is that of our friends, 
towards whom we owe the duties of friendship. 


Friendship has been regarded in all ages as one of the 
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most important relationships of life. The purest and 
sweetest pages of ancient literature are those devoted to 
friendship and filled with its aroma. 

Cicero, in his De Amicitia, says of friendship: “It is 
the only thing on the importance of which all men are 
agreed,” 

Another has termed it “the golden thread that ties the 
hearts of the world.” 

_ “A faithful friend,” says a proverb, “is the medicine 
of life.” 

St. Ambrose says: “It is the solace of this life to have 
one to whom you can open your heart and tell your secrets. 
To win to yourself a faithful man who will rejoice with you 
in sunshine and weep in showers. It is easy and common 
to say, ‘I am wholly thine,’ but to find it true is as rare.” 


§ 297. In the Old Testament the ideal of friendship is 
represented by the love of David and Jonathan, and 
much is said about it in the Book of Proverbs. And 
Christianity elevates human friendship and consecrates 
the love of friends with a more than earthly promise. 
Christ Jesus Himself is the highest type of friendship. 
“His behaviour in this beautiful relationship,” says Dr. 
Stalker in Imago Christi, “is the very mirror in which all 
true friendship must mirror itself.” 

His friendship for Martha and Mary and Lazarus, for 
the little company of disciples of whom He said, “ Ye are 
my friends,” for particular members of that group, such 
as Peter and James, and above all John, who leaned on 
His bosom, serves as a consecration of human friendship 
for all time as a beautiful and most important relationship 
among men. 

Jesus’ friendship with His disciples was for two worlds— 
a companionship of the Son of Man while He walked with 
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them on this earth; and also a communion in the Feast 
of the Lord’s Supper, kept in remembrance of Him, and 
in the hope that after a little while the broken visible 
friendship would be renewed and the fruit of the vine 
partaken of anew together in the Father’s Kingdom. Hence, 
all the obligations as well as the delights of friendship are 
purified and exalted and intensified by Christian faith. 
To the Christian conscience the duties of friendship become 
doubly sacred, because it has the promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come. 


§ 298. The importance of friendship appears especially 
from two things: (a) The friendships we form serve as a 
test of our characters by which men judge us. “ A man is 
known,” says the proverb, “ by the company he keeps.” 
If we make friends of fools the world will judge that we 
are of their number. If we are admitted into the intimacy 
of wise and good men, and have such as our companions 
and friends, this will serve as a certificate of character for 
us in the eyes of the observant. And though sometimes 
such judgments may be mistaken, the probability is in 
favour of their truth. 

(b) Again, our friendships exercise a moulding influence 
upon our characters. The man of the strongest individuality 
comes sooner or later to be affected by those with whom 
he is intimate. There is a subtle influence from them 
bearing upon him, which he cannot resist. 

“ Walk with wise men, and thou shalt be wise,” says the 
proverb ; “ but the companion of fools shall smart for it” 
(Prov. xii. 20). 

“Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend ” (Prov. xxvii. 17). 

“Keep good company,” says Herbert, “and you shall 
be of their number.” 
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“He who goes with the lame,” says a Latin proverb, . 
* will begin to limp.” 

“He who herds with wolves,’ 
“ will learn to howl.”’ 


’ says a Spanish proverb, 


§ 299 II. Taz Dutius or Frimnpsuip.—(a) The cardinal 
duty of friendship is fidelity. 

“A friend loveth at all times and is born, as a brother, 
for adversity ” (Prov. xvii. 17). 

Inconstancy and unfaithfulness in the hour of trial are 
destructive of true friendship, though unfaithfulness may 
admit of various degrees, from that of Peter, which made 
a breach, though not an irreparable one, to that of Judas, 
of which there was no healing. Fidelity, too, requires 
that we do not flatter each other or foster delusions, but 
tell each other the truth in love and bear to hear the truth 
thus told. 

** Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of 
an enemy are profuse ” (Prov. xxvii. 6). 

Friends must be capable of having patience with each 
other, of forgiving and loving each other, even in spite of 
clearly perceived faults. They must be able to make 
sacrifices and ready to acknowledge each other under all 
circumstances. 

(6) Another duty of friendship is hospitality. Of 
course, we must be careful not to let our hospitality go 
beyond our means, which has been the ruin of many. 
But friendship is promoted and maintained by social 
intercourse, and never to have one’s friends about one, or 
to show them any hospitality is not the way to strengthen 
and cement friendship. 

(c) Again, sociability is another obligation of friendship. 
Friendship is strengthened and fostered by meeting to- 
gether in social intercourse for mutual refreshment and 
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recreation, and friendship lays upon us the obligation to 
seek to be sociable, joining in such innocent amusements 
or recreations as are devised for the purpose of making 
such intercourse pleasant and promoting happiness. 


§ 300. III. Taz Formation or Frienpsuips.—For the 
most part friendships are formed in youth, in the period 
of transition from family life to public life. In more mature 
age the forming of new friendships has its difficulties owing 
to family duties and the other duties which the realities 
of life have called forth. 

The following hints in regard to the formation of friend- 
ship given by Dr. Cameron Lees, in his book on Life and 
Conduct, are worth laying to heart : 

(a) Be slow to make and slow to break friendships.— 
Tradition ascribes to Christ the saying, “ Be good money- 
changers.” Test men well before you admit them to the 
intimacy of friendship. 

“ Before you make a friend,” says a proverb, “eat a 
peck of salt with him.” And when you have made a friend 
be slow to break the friendship. ‘“ Thine own and thy 
father’s friend forsake not.” ‘‘ The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tried, grapple them to thy soul with 
hooks of steel. But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment of each new-hatched unfledged comrade ” (Shake- 
speare). 

(6) Refuse friendship with those whose standard of right 
as below your own.—Anything in a man or woman which 
indicates a low moral tone or want of principle should debar 
him at once from our friendship. A small thing often 
shows us whether a person is wanting in principle. The 
single claw of a bird of prey tells us its nature. “ We 
don’t need to eat a leg of mutton to know whether it is 
tainted ; a mouthful is sufficient.” 
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(c) Seek friends among your equals.—Those who seek to 
make friends among those above themselves in station 
or below themselves in station are apt to become either 
“toadies’”” or “ patrons,” either of which is destructive 
of true friendship. We should be able to meet with friends 
onthe same platform and, join hands as brothers. “ We 
should be courteous alike to the man above us and civil 
to the man beneath us,” but if we value our independence 
and manhood we will seek our friends among our equals. 

(d) Refuse friendship with those who are without reverence 
for what 1s above us. 4 

We cannot dwell in an ill-ventilated and ill-drained 
house without running the risk of having our constitutions 
lowered. We cannot associate in close companionship 
with the irreverent and profane without endangering our 
own spiritual life. Doubt is apt to be “ catching ”—like 
disease. 

“Take my word for it,” said Sir Robert Peel, “it is 
not prudent as a rule to trust yourself to any man who 
tells you he does not believe in God and in a future life.” 

There may indeed be men of reverent and humble spirit 
who, for a time at least, may be under a cloud of doubt 
as to the reality of God and the Spiritual World. But 
men of this type do not parade their doubts or make attack 
on the religious faith of others. The self-confident and 
ageressive atheist is one whose friendship is not likely to 
be helpful to us. 


CHAPTER X. 


DUTIES ARISING FROM ASSOCIATION IN 
THE INDUSTRIAL SPHERE. 


§ 301. On a different plane from friendship, and its 
duties, are the industrial associations men enter into with 
one another in the industrial sphere for the promotion 
of their class interests. Of these the two most important 
are the Trade Union and the Employers’ Association, 
both of which have arisen in consequence of the dis- 
integration which, for various reasons, has befallen modern 
industrial life, and are meant in some measure to counter- 
act this and bring about a new reintegration. 


§ 302. Under the industrial conditions which prevailed 
in earlier days, masters, journeymen, and apprentices 
were in close personal touch with one another, united in 
guilds by ties of mutual acquaintance, mutual indis- 
pensableness, and manifest common interest. Industrial 
concerns were on a comparatively limited scale, so that 
personal relations between the masters who owned the 
instruments used in production, and supervised the work 
and the workmen engaged in the work, were possible and 
generally prevalent, and friendliness usually obtained 
between the two classes. 

The diligent apprentice not infrequently married his 
master’s daughter, and became his assistant and successor 


in the business. But under modern industrial conditions 
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all this has changed. Personal relations between those 
engaged in industrial production, whether as owners of 
capital and the instruments of production, or as manual 
workers, have fallen into the background or ceased 
altogether, crushed under the rattle and roar of ever 
more complicated machinery. 

Great factories have sprung up, in which the workers 
are numbered as “ hands,” differing little as far as person- 
ality and personal relations are concerned from the com- 
plicated machines they guide and direct in doing the 
work. This impersonality of relations in industrial pro- 
duction is one cause of the disintegration that has over- 
taken it. 


§ 303. And this impersonality of relations has been 
accompanied also by an ever-widening gulf of separation 
between the owners of capital and the instruments of 
production, and the labourers engaged in the manual 
work of production, which is another source of disintegra- 
tion in the industrial life. The interests and sympathies 
of the capitalist class and the labouring class have fallen 
apart and become apparently mutually antagonistic, so 
that the one class has to keep a constant watch upon the 
other, lest the profits of production should be unfairly 
distributed, and so either labour deprived of its due 
reward or capital rendered unprofitable and enterprise 
discouraged. 

In the modern industrial world the capitalist class 
whose enterprise provides the instruments of production 
and manages the business, and the labourers who work 
the machinery, seem to be ranged over against each other 
as rival claimants for the profits of production, whose 
interests are naturally opposed or antagonistic. The 
owners of capital, the workers think, care only for their 
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rent and interest, which they are anxious to increase as 
much as possible without consideration for the workers 
and what is due to them. On the other hand, the capitalist 
who risks his capital in the provision of expensive machinery 
and workshops thinks that the manual workers in their 
greed would fain appropriate to themselves so large a 
share of the profits of production that employers would 
be driven out of business, as it would be unjustifiable to 
use their capital and enterprise in this way. 

Hence the emergence of the two rival industrial associa- 
tions, namely, the trade union of the working man, and 
the employers’ association of the masters, to watch over 
and protect the respective interests of these two classes. 
The existence of both these types of industrial association 
seems reasonable and justifiable owing to the way in 
which capital and labour have drifted apart amid the 
anonymity and impersonality of modern industrial life, 
and the respective class interests become opposed. This 
association in voluntary societies seems to be a first step 
towards a new reintegration of industrial life on lines 
adapted to modern conditions. Both workmen and em- 
ployers thus seem to be perfectly justified in entering into 
associations for the protection and furtherance of their 
respective interests in view of modern industrial conditions. 


§ 304. The main function of a trade union is to help 
the worker, by means of guidance, and the strength which 
unity gives, in his bargaining with the employer, so that 
he may be in a position to sell his labour at a fair wage, 
and not be taken advantage of, in his need, by the repre- 
sentatives of capital in their eagerness to secure excessive 
interest on the capital invested. 

By thus uniting themselves in trade unions, the workers 
can better study the principles and problems of economics, 
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so as to bring intelligence into their actions, can also more 
effectively appeal to public opinion for the preventing of 
injustice and the doing of justice in their case, and can in 
the last resort bring pressure to bear on employers by 
threatening to withhold their labour unless reasonable 
demands are acceded to. 

(2) Among the most useful services which association 
in trade unions can render to working men is the en- 
couragement of a careful and intelligent study of economic 
questions, which are always difficult and complex. 

The more knowledge and intelligence that can be brought 
to bear on the complicated problems of our modern 
industrial life, on the relation of capital and labour, wages 
and prices, etc., the more prospect is there of an intelligent 
reintegration of the industrial life with avoidance of 
unhappy and wasteful strife and conflict. In so far as 
the association of workers in trade unions serves to promote 
intelligent study of industrial conditions it renders good 
service. 

(6) Again, trade unions may do good service in bringing 
cases of hardship or injustice in industrial conditions before 
the notice of the public, and securing their rectification 
in this way through the pressure of public opinion. 

Individual workers in the urgency of their need are 
apt to be at the mercy of those who own the instruments 
of production, the help of which is needed nowadays for 
effective productive labour. But, while as isolated in- 
dividuals they might have to suffer in silence, through 
association they acquire the power to reach the public 
ear with a statement of their case, and public opinion 
in the long run is always ready to back up what is fair 
and just. 


§ 305. (c) As a last resort, association in trade unions, 
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with the united strength and resource thereby secured, 
enables the associated workers in any industry to bring 
pressure to bear on the owners of the instruments of 
production by threatening to withhold their labour unless 
their reasonable demands for just wages and tolerable 
conditions of labour are granted. On the other hand, the 
employers, who own the instruments of production, may, 
if they think the workers’ demands unreasonable, bring 
pressure to bear by shutting up the workshops and locking 
out the workers so that they cannot get access to the 
instruments of production. Such tactics on both sides, 
it may be pleaded, are within the legitimate right of free 
men, and groups of men, in selling what they are possessed 
of to one another. But this method of settling labour 
disputes by industrial war is so wasteful and costly to 
both sides, and so injurious to the welfare and interests 
of the body politic, that the central governing authority 
of the State may reasonably be invoked to limit and curb 
it by methods of compulsory arbitration. 


§ 306. As the effectiveness of the work which trade 
unions can do in helping the workers to bargain with the 
employers for fair wages and conditions of labour depends 
largely upon the unison with which the workers act together 
in any trade or industry, advocates of trade unionism 
are naturally keen to get all the workers in any trade to 
join the union of that trade and give it their moral and 
material support. 

It is urged that, as the union exists for the benefit of the 
workers in a trade, and does procure material benefits to 
all the workers engaged in that trade, all loyal workers, 
faithful to their class, should connect themselves with the 
union and not be content to reap the benefits it secures 
without sharing in the burdens and responsibilities it 
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involves. There is much to be said in favour of this view 
of the moral duty of loyal workers, provided only member- 
ship in the trade union is not made so stringent or exacting 
as to be beyond their means, or incompatible with their 
retention of their proper political freedom as citizens and 
their right to criticize freely actions of the union of which 
they may disapprove, and express their dissent therefrom. 
Of course men, if they are to act in union, must be prepared 
loyally to bow to the will of the majority in matters of 
expediency so long as it does not involve them in actions 
contrary to the dictates of conscience. But no yoluntary 
association of workers for industrial ends has any right 
to enforce any views of partizan politics about which there 
is room for honest difference of opinion—such as the 
expediency of socialistic legislation—as a condition of 
membership. Nor has it any right to penalize loyal 
members who may disagree with the action taken by the 
executive of the union in any particular case, and express 
their disagreement, though they may be in a minority. 

In any union of free and independent men for practical 
purposes there will be differences of opinion in regard to 
what it is right or expedient to do in given circumstances. 
And while, where action is involved, a minority must 
give in to the will of the majority, it must be allowed 
liberty to express its dissent and try to win over the 
majority to its way of thinking if it can. Where such 
liberty to hold his own opinion, and to argue for it, even 
though it be not the opinion of the majority, is permitted 
to a man, he may loyally continue a member of a trade 
union and advocate his views therein. But, if a union not 
only requires that its members shall fall in with the action 
determined by the majority, but that they must suppress 
their own honest opinions about what is right and ex- 
pedient, and dare not speak their minds without being 
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penalized for it, it drives liberty-loving men out of it, 
and lessens its moral claim to their support. 


§ 307. Trade unions, being voluntary associations of 
free workers, can only legitimately increase their bounds 
and maintain their unity by the wisdom of their action 
and the moral strength of their appeal to loyal workers. 

But they are fain in their eagerness for power and 
effectiveness to have recourse to coercive methods for 
forcing workers to join them, which are illegitimate and 
inimical to manly freedom. Of such methods the attempt 
to get the State to enact preference to unionists for employ- 
ment in work arranged for by the State, and to enforce 
such principle of preference to unionists on all employers 
of labour, is the most audacious and coercive. 

For the State to enact such “ preference to unionists ” 
in the interests of so-called voluntary associations of 
workers, which cannot by their own wisdom and fairness 
and utility so commend themselves to the workers as to 
win their voluntary support, would be to strike the severest 
blow at legitimate individual freedom and liberty of opinion 
which could be struck. 

It would practically mean the coercion by the State of 
all workers to become members of so-called voluntary 
associations over whose management the State had no 
control. It would be a long step towards a socialistic 
State ; for, if the State coerced individual workers to join 
trade unions, it would need, logically, in the next place, to 
take over the control of these trade unions and make them 
a department of State activity. This would involve 
ultimately the taking over of the instruments of production 
by the State to the extrusion of private capitalists, and 
the management and control of industry wholly by the 
State. 

22 
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The apparently innocent political outcry for preference 
to unionists is really an important plank in the platform of 
politicians who believe in a socialistic state and are seeking 
to work towards it. 


§ 308. The association of those who are private owners 
of the instruments of production, or the representatives of 
“ capital,” in “ employers’ federations,” for the mutual 
protection of their common interests, is the natural and 
legitimate counterpart of the association of workers in 
trade unions. The question of the right of capital to bear 
fruit in interest is one that reaches deep down into the 
science of social economics and cannot here be dealt with.1 
But, granting this right, it is obviously a right and proper 
thing for the representatives of capital to band themselves 
together to protect their legitimate interests against the 
aggressiveness of workers who, while they contribute 
only a part to the profits of productive activity, would 
fain claim the whole of the profits as their legitimate 
reward. 

The ethics of Employers’ Federations is practically the 
same as that of trade unions. Loyalty to the whole, and 
acceptance of the action agreed on by the majority, is 
required of all the members, and is necessary for effective- 
ness of work. 

In thus loyally abiding, so far as action is concerned, by 
the decision of the majority, even though it be to his own 
disadvantage, the federated employer does not surrender 
his right to entertain his own opinion as to the wisdom of 
the action agreed upon, or to dissent from it and try to 
persuade others to his views, though he is not justified 
in hastily withdrawing himself from the federation because 
he cannot get things all his own way, or because he thinks 

1 See Note E in Appendix. 
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his selfish personal interests would be better conserved in 
isolation. 

Though it is scarcely less important for employers to 
federate than for workers, one hears less of pressure being 
brought to bear on employers in this direction, and there 
is as yet no word of an outcry for “ preference to federated 
employers” in the matter of State contracts or other 
matters over which the State has control. Probably the 
reason for this is that the capitalist class are more favour- 
able to individual freedom, and less inclined for State 
interference and socialism than are the workers, to whom 
State socialism is apt to appeal as a panacea for all the 
evils of our economic system. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DUTIES ARISING FROM ASSOCIATION IN THE 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SPHERES. 


§ 309. THE association of individuals in companies or 
syndicates for commercial or industrial purposes gives 
rise to problems both for the individual and for the State. 

For the individual the problem arises how far his in- 
dividual responsibility extends in regard to actions of the 
company having a moral bearing, over which he has only 
a very partial control. Of course, if an individual per- 
ceives that membership in a company or corporation will 
involve him in transactions which he cannot approve, and 
which he thinks wrong, his conscience should lead him to 
avoid connection with such a company. And if, while he 
is a member of a company, action is proposed which he 
thinks morally reprehensible or doubtful, he ought, as a 
member, to protest against such action and seek to get it 
avoided or reversed. 

But is he under moral obligation in such a case to make 
known his dissent outside the corporation, or to sell out 
of the company, it may be at considerable sacrifice 2 
There may be special reasons for his remaining in con- 
nection with the company, while protesting against some 
of its methods. He may be holding his interest in trust 
for others, or his presence as a member of the corporation 
may be a means of protecting the interests of other share- 
holders or of ultimately saving the company itself from 


questionable methods. In such instances of moral per- 
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plexity a certain scope and place must be allowed for the 
adjustment of competing claims, and the moral questions 
involved must be decided in each individual instance in 
the light of all the claims as conscience and sound 
judgment may direct. The principle needs to be recog- 
nized, however, that the fact of being involved in cor- 
porate relations does not exempt an individual from 
personal duty and responsibility. Association in com- 
panies is apt to beget in individuals a sense of irresponsi- 
bility which needs to be guarded against. 


§ 310. For the State the problem arises as to how far 
it is called upon to regulate or control the actions of 
companies or syndicates so as to prevent their power being 
exercised in restraint of trade or to the injury of the body 
politic. Corporations associated for purposes of trade or 
industrial production show a tendency to operate so as 
to secure to themselves a monopoly of the trade, thus 
enabling them to fix prices so as to enrich their share- 
holders unfairly at the expense of the general community. 
Some are of opinion that the proper cure for this is for 
the State to take over compulsorily all concerns which 
have come to be of the nature of monopolies, and manage 
them in the public interest, thus moving towards State 
socialism ; others, again, are of opinion that the taking 
over of large commercial or industrial concerns by the 
State would tend to diminished efficiency, and that the 
proper cure is rather for the State to devise legislation 
which shall check the growth of such monopoly companies, 
or prevent them from using their powers in restraint of 
trade or for the fixing of exorbitant prices to the injury 
of the general community. As between these two alter- 
native methods of dealing with commercial and industrial 
associations, and the menace threatened to the public 
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interest by “monopolies, experience alone can give the 
final decision as to which is best. 


§ 311. As the principle underlying just commercial 
exchange is that there should be some fair proportion, 
as regards value for the individual, between the things 
exchanged, a sound commercial conscience will be on its 
guard against all transactions which involve a change of 
property without value received. Betting and gambling 
are demoralizing because they violate the first economic 
principle of value in exchange. The aim of all such trans- 
actions is to get for oneself property belonging to one’s 
neighbour without giving him anything of value in return. 
However clouded the issue may be by qualifying considera- 
tions, this is what is at the root of it, and it is anti-social 
in tendency and morally unjustifiable. The gambling 
habit is demoralizing to character, and brings many other 
evils in its train. 

Lotteries and raffles in which property is exchanged as 
the result of pure hazard, or an appeal to the lot, are forms 
of gambling, appealing to human covetousness, which are 
most hurtful to the moral welfare of a community and 
should be put down by law. The exchange of money over 
the issue of games, partly of skill, partly of hazard, such as 
cards, or over the issue of pastimes such as horse-racing, 
where the result depends partly on the skill and industry 
of breeders and trainers, is looked upon as legitimate by 
many as helping to give interest and piquancy to such 
amusements as well as in some cases to promote horse 
breeding or yacht designing, etc. 

But, while something may be said on this side of the 
question, experience shows that human covetousness is at 
the bottom of most of it, and that healthful recreations 
are apt to be transformed by this gambling mania into 
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means of stirring up troublesome passions, and so of dis- 
tempering both mind and body. Hence it is fitting that 
law should come in to check and restrain, if not wholly to 
prevent such exchange of property without value received. 
A stock exchange is necessary for the transaction of 
commercial business, but wild speculation in connection 
with exchange of stocks is of the nature of a gamble, and is 
morally reprehensible. 


§ 312. The professional life, and the association of men 
therein, as well as the commercial and industrial life, in- 
volves Christian men in special duties and obligations to 
which brief reference may be made : 

(2) The education which the professional man has 
received, largely through institutions supported out of 
public funds, places him under special obligation to 
consecrate his trained intelligence to the service of the 
community. ‘‘The scholar,” it has been said “has 
received the people’s oil, and it is his duty to return it in 
light.”” He has resources of knowledge from which to 
bring guidance for the life of the people. 

(b) Each profession, besides the common obligations of 
educated men, has its own ethical, type and esprit de corps 
to preserve and maintain. 

The physician, the lawyer, and the minister of religion 
are brought into relations of special intimacy with those 
whom they serve, and made the recipients of confidential 
information in virtue of their professional position, which 
imposes duties upon them of a special kind. 

It is a sacred duty to respect the confidences of which 
they are thus made partakers, and, while making use of 
them in giving professional help to those who seek their 
help, not to use them to the injury or disadvantage of those 
who have thus trusted them. 
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Again, as associated with others in an honourable 
profession, professional honour requires the individual 
to assume towards his brethren of the same profession 
an attitude of consideration and brotherliness which 
“etiquette” or the ethical standard of the profession 
prescribes as correct. Sometimes the requirements of 
professional etiquette are so definitely formulated that 
transgression of its rules and obligations may tend to 
expulsion from the ranks of the profession and the loss of 
its privileges. But, even where there is no such definitely 
formulated and strictly enforced code of professional 
ethics, a sensitive conscience should lead the professional 
man to act towards his brother in the same profession on 
the principle of doing to others as he would have others 
do to him in his professional relations. The heart of pro- 
fessional ethics, as indeed of ethics generally, is just this 
“golden rule” as applied in the light of sound judgment 
and approved of by experience. 


CONCLUSION—DUTIES TOWARDS GOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
WORSHIP. 


§ 313. WuiLz, as Christians, we are under moral obliga- 
tion to love our neighbours as ourselves, and to give 
evidence of such love in our practical conduct, we are 
also under obligations to love God with all our mind, and 
strength, and heart, and this love also needs to be mani- 
fested in special action or conduct; so that, along 
with duties in respect to self and duties in regard to 
others, we have to consider also the special duties we owe 
to God. 

In one sense, indeed, all our moral duties, whether 
towards self or towards others, are duties we owe to God, 
inasmuch as His nature and will is the source and standard 
of all moral obligation. So that it is scarcely correct to 
set down duties toward God as a third class or depart- 
ment of moral duties alongside of, and distinct from, duties 
towards self and duties towards others. Philosophical 
moralists like Kant reject the idea of a special class of 
duties toward God, as outside the proper scope of ethics. 
“Duty toward God,” he says, “is duty toward man 
himself—not objectively the obligation of rendering 
certain services towards another, but only subjectively 
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reason” (Metaphysik der Sitten, p. 333). Rothe, too, 
in his theological ethics, rejects the usual tripartite divi- 
sion of duties in favour of a bipartite, namely, self-duties 
and social duties. 

This exclusion of duties towards God from the scope of 
ethics is due to Kant’s agnostic attitude towards God as 
exhibited in his Critique of the Pure Reason. The idea of 
God, so far as positive knowledge is concerned, is valid 
only as a regulative idea, influential subjectively in the realm 
of natural science as stimulating us ever to press on towards 
unity and completeness of knowledge, and in the realm of 
morals as” serving to deepen and strengthen the moral 
motive in®our lawgiving practical reason. It does not 
furnish us*with an outward obligatory object in relation 
to which special duty can be thought of. 

This metaphysical reason for excluding duties towards 
God from the sphere of human ethics fails to carry weight 
with those who do not rest satisfied with Kant’s theo- 
logical agnosticism ; nor is it altogether satisfactory even 
from Kant’s own point of view in his Critique of the Practical 
Reason, which seems to imply that, though a theoretic 
knowledge of God as “ noumenal”’ reality is not possible 
to us, yet the demands of the practical reason make 
reasonable such belief in God as may surely furnish a basis 
for moral duty towards Him. 


§ 314. Rothe rejects the Kantian reasoning, that we 
cannot speak of duties towards God, because He is not 
an object of our moral action, maintaining that in a true 
ethical sense God may be regarded as the object of our 
moral action, as indeed Kant’s own final position as regards 
the idea of God, taken up in his Practical Reason, would 
seem to imply. But Rothe, too, though on other grounds, 
argues against the threefold division of duties in which 
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duties toward God are co-ordinated with duties toward 
self and others. His main objection is that, inasmuch 
as all duties have reference to God as the supreme moral 
end, it is illogical to place duties to God as a special class 
of duties alongside of duties to self, where the moral end 
is individual good, and duties to others, where the moral 
end is the social good. These two moral ends, the 
individual and the universal or social, furnish, according to 
Rothe, the only two distinct moral ends to which moral 
action may be related. Underlying both these is the idea 
of relation to God as the supreme moral end, giving meaning 
to all duties which may be summarized under the two 
headings of self-duties and social duties. 


§315. While admitting that there is some truth in 
Rothe’s criticism of the tripartite division of duties as 
not strictly logical, seemg that the third class, namely, 
duties toward God, overlaps and embraces the previous 
two, it is yet a convenient practical classification which 
need not mislead, if we bear in mind that the grouping of 
certain duties as specifically duties toward God is not 
meant to exclude the Godward reference of the duties 
grouped as duties toward self or toward our fellow-men. 

Rothe brings in the specific duties usually treated of as 
duties toward God under the category of duties toward 
self, either as the “ duty to make use of religious means of 
virtue,” or the “duty to educate oneself to a virtuous 
piety.” It is simpler and clearer, however, to deal with 
our specifically religious duties as a class by themselves, 
having reference not merely to the realization of God’s 
will in the individual and social good of man, but also to 
God Himself as the object of our love and devotion. 

Love to self and love to our neighbour is not indeed 
altogether distinct or separate from love to God, who reveals 
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Himself alike in the personal individual life and in the social 
life of man; yet love to God Himself is sufficiently dis- 
tinguishable from the love we owe to self and the love we 
owe to our neighbour, to be singled out for special mention 
alongside of these two other loves in our Lord’s summary of 
the moral law ; and that should be sufficient to furnish a 
basis for a tripartite division of duties in the presentation 
of Christian ethics. 


§ 316. Love to God on the part of men, while it serves to 
deepen and intensify that love to humanity which issues 
in the fulfilment of individual and social duties, manifests 
itself especially in three directions, namely : (1) Reverent 
worship, (2) filial trust, and (3) loyal obedience to His 
known will. 

Worsuip.—To worship God, both in private and by 
joining in the public ordinances of worship organized by 
the Church, is recognized by the Christian as one of his 
highest duties and privileges. This matter of worship 
has already been referred to in connection with the functions 
of the Church as an organization for promoting the King- 
dom of God among men. Worship was then dealt with 
as an element in the culture of the individual soul, and in 
the promotion of social welfare. But, while under these 
aspects worship may be exhibited as a duty we owe to 
self and to our fellow-men, it is only when we bring God 
into the reckoning, as the Supreme Reality on whom we 
all depend, and in whom we live and move and have our 
being, that the full significance of worship can be ex- 
hibited and its obligatoriness made plain. 

For to worship in spirit is “to yield the unseen motive 
powers within us to the unseen but Almighty power which 
we recognize as Divine. It is to prostrate our spirit before 
the Divine Spirit. It is in our deepest being and will and 
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intention to offer ourselves up to Him in whom goodness 
is personified ” (Marcus Dods). 


§ 317. Pr-conpITIoNns oF Worsure.—In order that 
we may offer sincere and intelligent spiritual worship, it 
is necessary—(a) that we should believe in God as the 
Supreme Personal Spirit, who can note and appreciate 
the homage rendered to Him in true worship; (6) that 
we cherish worthy conceptions of God ; and (c) that we be 
reconciled to God in our inner man. 

(a) “ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” 

The question may be asked whether an agnostic, by 
whom the historic self-revelation of God, culminating in 
Jesus Christ, is unknown or unappropriated, and for 
whom God is but the unknown and unknowable somewhat 
behind the known world of experience, may honestly and 
sincerely join in acts of Christian worship. The answer 
to this question depends largely on the extent of the 
“ agnosticism,” for there are various grades and degrees 
of agnosticism, from that of the utter sceptic to that of 
the humble believer who realizes the smallness of his 
knowledge and exclaims, “Verily thou art a God that 
hidest Thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour ”—‘‘ Who can 
by searching find out God? who can know the Almighty 
unto perfection ?”’—‘‘ Now we know in part, and prophesy 
in part.” 

It is difficult to see how the thoroughgoing agnostic, 
who declares that God is altogether unknowable, can 
take part sincerely and intelligently im acts of worship. 

But most agnostics are not thoroughgoing or logically 
consistent in their agnostic attitude towards ultimate 
reality. Most are ready to admit, with Herbert Spencer, 
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that the unknown somewhat, within and behind all 
experience, is a mighty power of some sort, mysteriously 
operative in all history after the manner of will-power, 
and may even be prepared to go the length of Matthew 
Arnold, in recognizing that this power is “ making for 
righteousness ” in human history. 

To agnostics of this type the fitting attitude in presence 
of this mysterious unknown power is one of reverent 
awe and wonder which is akin to worship. Even the 
agnostic Athenians of old, though they regarded God as 
unknown, felt it in their hearts to raise an altar “to the 
unknown God,” which indicated at least a reverent, 
worshipful attitude. And reverent agnostics may not 
find themselves out of place in joining in the worship of 
more positive believers even though they cannot mean- 
time accept all the articles of the creed that underlies 
the form of worship engaged in. Yet, undoubtedly, the 
agnostic attitude of mind is one that is apt to paralyse 
the soul and destroy the springs of worship, and only as 
it is transcended and gives way to faith in a living God, 
more or less clear and firm and definite, can worship be 
earnestly and sincerely engaged in and become a source 
of joy and strength to the soul. 

(6) It is necessary to true worship, also, that we cherish 
worthy conceptions of God and His moral character. If 
our hearts are to go out in reverent and adoring worship 
towards God, then God must be conceived of by us as 
perfect Spirit, perfect not only in knowledge and power, 
but in all the attributes of perfect moral character as 
that is understood and appreciated by us men. 

That man is made in the image of God, so that the 
world, which has come from the mind of God with all its 
things and laws and forces, is capable of being understood 
and appreciated by the mind of man as beautiful and 
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orderly and good, is the fundamental assumption which 
the man of science makes, and finds himself obliged to 
make, in setting himself to know the world of experience ; 
and his faith in the uniformity of nature is justified and 
verified by every fresh advance in knowledge of this 
wonderful world. So, too, that man is made in the 
image of God, so that the laws of right and wrong grounded 
in the nature and will of God are also the laws of human 
morality or personal life, which can be known and appre- 
ciated by human persons, is the fundamental postulate 
of all morality and religion. 

A spirit conceived of as intelligent and powerful, but 
morally bad, indifferent tc the distinction between right 
and wrong, good and evil, capricious or tyrannical in 
His ways, unjust or unloving in His doings, would not be 
a God we could sincerely worship, but only a devil to be 
repudiated and resisted. The God whom alone we can 
truly worship must be conceived of and believed in by 
us as perfect in love and holiness, in righteousness, good- 
ness, and truth, as well as in intelligence and power. The 
laws of morality are eternal laws of spiritual life valid 
for the Supreme Spirit from which they spring, as well 
as for all finite spirits made in His image. This, it may be 
said, is an anthropomorphic assumption. But it is on 
the same plane as the similar anthropomorphic assumption 
made by the man of science, and is verified and justified 
by the same kind of progressive experience. 

(c) Further, that we may render hearty and acceptable 
worship, it is necessary that we should be reconciled to 
God. Sin causes separation between God and man, 
provoking God’s just displeasure against the sinner, and 
leading to fear and distrust, alienation of heart and will 
on the sinner’s part. Where such is the situation, no 
sincere or acceptable worship can be offered. 


ud 
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Christ, the Son of God, lived and suffered and died to 
heal this breach, and bring about reconciliation. And it 
is as we, sinful as we are, receive and rest on Christ by 
faith as our Redeemer, appropriate the Divine forgive- 
ness mediated through Him, and become partakers of 
His Spirit that fear and distrust are removed, and instead 
of alienation of heart and will there comes a sense of 
reconciliation with God, which furnishes the basis of 
sincere and acceptable worship. 


§ 318. Exuments or Worsurp.—tThe elements of true 
spiritual worship are praise and prayer and spiritual 
communion mediated through Word and Sacrament. 

(a) Praise is the natural outcome of the gratitude it 
becomes us to feel towards God as our Maker, Preserver, 
Redeemer, and Friend. Belief in God as the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, our Maker and Preserver, 
who holds all the forces of the universe under His com- 
mand, furnishes a basis for the thanksgiving and trustful- 
ness expressed in praise, such as is not supplied by any 
dualistic or pantheistic view of God. Where, as among 
Greek and Oriental thinkers, matter is conceived of, not 
as the product of God’s will, and so under His sovereign 
control, but as something alien, eternally existing over 
against God and limiting His power, the springs of religious 
praise are tainted or dried up, and the ground of a confident 
optimism, such as finds expression in praise, is removed. 

It is noticeable that in the Hebrew Psalter, the world’s 
great classic of religious praise, much prominence is given 
to confident religious belief in God, the Supreme Personal 
Spirit, as Almighty Creator and Sustainer of all things. 
And if to this primary ground for praise we add the 
further ground furnished in the Christian doctrine of 
redemption, and the experiences of the Christian life, 
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we get a basis and motive for Christian praise of the 
deepest and strongest kind. 

(b) Prayer is an offering up of our desires unto God 
in the name of Christ, by the help of His Spirit, with 
humble confession of our sins and thankful acknowledg- 
ment of His mercies. 

The appropriateness of confession and thanksgiving 
as elements in our communion with God through prayer 
is so obvious as to need no explanation or justification. 

Objection has sometimes been taken to petitionary 
prayer on the ground that it is needless or presumptuous, 
seeing that God knows what is best, and we should not 
seek to interfere in any way with His wise ordainments. 
Browning expresses this objection thus in his little poem 
on “ The Family ” : 


“* All-wise, all-good, all-might, God is such ! 
How then should man, the all-unworthy, dare 
Propose to set aside a thing ordained ? 
To pray means—substitute man’s will for God’s: 
Two best wills cannot be: by consequence, 
What is man bound to but—assent, say I? 
Rather to rapture of thanksgiving; since 
That which seems worst to man to God is best, 
So, because God ordains it, best to man. 
Yet man—the foolish, weak, and wicked—prays! 
Urges ‘My best were better, didst Thou know’ !” 


The poet meets this plausible objection and justifies 
prayer as that which befits our human condition by his 
tale of “The Family,” and the different attitude taken 
up by the husband and the three sons to the verdict for 
the amputation of the injured leg of the mother who 
had been bitten by a serpent. 

The husband sighs, but acquiesces, saying : 


“Thou knowest, be it so!” 
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and this ready acquiescence the poet describes as : 
“ Aptitude angelic, understanding swift and sure.” 
The oldest son cries : 


‘Pause! Be precipitate nowise, I pray thee! 
Take some gentler way, thou sage of much resource 


and this attitude the poet describes as that of 


““A wise humanity, 
Slow to conceive but duteous to adopt.” 


The second son snaps petulant : 


” 
! 


“Too rash ! 
No reason for this maiming! What, Sir Leech; 
Our parent limps henceforward while we leap ? 
Shame on thee! Save the limb thou must and shalt!” 


This the poet describes as 
“* Humanity, 
Wrong-headed, yet right-hearted, rash but kind.” 


The brisk third brother, youngest, pertest too, cries : 


‘‘ Shame on yourselves, ye bold ones! 
The leech knows all things, we are ignorant ; 
What he proposes gratefully accept! Quick! 
No waiting longer! There the patient lies: 
Out then with implements and operate!” 


Him the poet describes as 


““The cackler of the brood, 
Who, aping wisdom all beyond his years, 
Thinks to discard humanity itself: 
Fares like the beast which should affect to fly 
Because a bird with wings may spurn the ground, 
So, missing heaven and losing earth-—drops how 
But hell-ward !” 


And concludes : ! 
“No, be man and nothing more— 
Man who, as man conceiving, hopes and fears, 
And craves and deprecates, and loves, and loathes, 
And bids God help him, till death touch his eyes 
And show God granted most, denying all.” 
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What the effect of our prayers may be on God in the 
way of influencing His actions we cannot tell. At the 
background of all our petitions there should be the qualify- 
ing thought, “nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” Yet, though realizing that He knows best, and 
submissively willing that His will should be done, it is 
fitting and natural for us as men, with our limited outlook 
and human feelings, to express our hearts’ desires to God 
in sincere and earnest and simple manner as children to 
a father, and our Heavenly Father wishes us so to do. 


§ 319. (c) A third element in worship is spiritual com- 
munion mediated through Word and Sacrament. 

The reading or hearing of the Word of God, which is 
given us as a means of grace, is fitted to bring us into 
God’s presence and to stir us to contemplation in which 
our spirits have fellowship with the Divine Spirit. 

And the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, with its ex- 
pressive symbolism, is a seal added to the Word and a 
further means of mediating spiritual communion between 
the believing worshipper and God as He is revealed and 
brought nigh to us in Christ, who died for us. 

The doctrine of the “ Real Presence ” of Christ in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is no monopoly of any 
section of the Christian Church. It is as to the mode of 
the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament that Christen- 
dom is divided in belief. Roman Catholics hold that at 
the moment of consecration the elements of bread and 
wine are changed into the actual body of Christ which 
suffered and the actual blood of Christ which He shed upon 
the Cross (Trans-substantiation). Lutherans and a section 
of Anglicans hold that while the elements remain unchanged 
there is present after consecration “in, with, or under the 
bread and‘ wine” the glorified body of Christ, which is 
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partaken of by all the communicants (Consubstantiation). 
Evangelical believers, while rejecting both these concep- 
tions of the Sacrament as superstitious, unscriptural, and 
unreasonable, hold that the living Christ, present in all 
His fullness at His Table, communicates to believing par- 
takers of the sacred elements His “ Body and Blood,” 
which is a figurative expression, denoting His sacrificial 
death and the saving benefits accruing therefrom. That 
St. Paul uses the phrase “‘ body and blood of Christ” as 
a figurative expression for Christ’s death on the Cross 
seems evident from his declaring that “‘ whosoever shall 
eat this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord ” (1 Cor. 
xi. 27), which can only mean that the unworthy partaker 
is guilty of Christ’s death. 

It is Christ’s death on the Cross, with all that it means, 
appropriated by a lively faith, which brings to us salva- 
tion. And it is of this we are made partakers when in 
the Holy Communion we eat and drink His body and blood 
to our spiritual nourishment and growth in grace. Zwingli, 
no less than Calvin, contends for a “real presence” of 
Christ in the Sacrament, saying: “ We believe that Christ 
is truly present in the Lord’s Supper; yea, that there is 
no Communion without such presence . . . we believe 
that the true body of Christ is eaten in the Communion, 
not in a gross and carnal manner, but in a spiritual and 
sacramental manner, by a religious believing and pious 
heart ” (Confession addressed to King Francis). 


CHAPTER II 
TRUST AND OBEDIENCE. 


§ 320. BrsipEs reverent worship, as God’s children 
reconciled with Him through Jesus Christ we owe to our 
Heavenly Father the duties of filial trust and ready obedience. 

Trust in God involves not only an intellectual belief in 
His power and goodness, but an outgoing of the heart and 
feeling towards Him in loving affection and a practical 
committal of ourselves and our interests into His hands 
in willing surrender. 

It implies a venturing on Him and His word of a 
practical kind such as moulds and influences the whole 
life. All Christians believe in God theoretically or with 
mental assent as all-mighty, all-wise, and all-good, but 
not all who thus believe have learned to trust Him—to 
commit themselves to Him in a practical way. And of 
those who do trust in Him there are some whose trust 
is much stronger and more constant than others. 

Trust, then, is something more than mere intellectual 
belief. It is an act or movement of the whole personality 
—heart and will as well as mind or intellect—and it is 
something which admits of varying degrees of intensity 
and constancy. In proportion to the strength and con- 
stancy of our religious trust will be our peace and joy and 
fruitfulness in the Christian life. 


§ 321. The duty and the blessedness of trusting in God 
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fully and whole-heartedly as children of a loving and all- 
powerful Father is frequently dwelt on both in the Old 
and New Testaments. The Psalmists of Israel frequently 
emphasize the blessedness of those who trust in God, as 
e.g. in Ps. xl. 4: “ Blessed is the man that maketh the 
Lord his trust, and respecteth not the proud, nor such as 
turn aside to lies.” 

The sage, speaking in Proverbs, too, repeatedly reiterates 
the same lesson, as e.g. Prov. xxix. 25: “ The fear of man 
bringeth a snare : but whoso putteth his trust in the Lord 
shall be safe.” ‘ 

And the prophets are never weary of exhorting the 
people to trust in Jehovah their God, as e.g. Isa. xxvi. 3, 4: 
“ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee : because he trusteth in Thee. Trust ye in the Lord 
for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 
So, too, in the New Testament, in the teaching of Jesus 
and His disciples the duty and privilege of trusting in 
God as children in a father, is the theme of frequent ex- 
hortation and persuasive pleading, e.g. Matt. vi. 25-34; 
2 Cor. i. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 10-12. Trust in God as the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is thus 
a fundamental duty of the Christian life, and the cultiva- 
tion of this habit of trusting God lies at the root of many 
of the graces that adorn the Christian character, such as 
resignation in time of trial, courage in time of danger, and 
contentment at all times. 


§ 322. (a) Christian resignation has its secret source and 
spring in religious trust. 

This beautiful passive grace of patient endurance of 
pain and suffering and wrong at the hands of men, without 
thereby becoming embittered in soul or scornful, defiant, 
and vindictive, is a virtue peculiarly Christian in character. 
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It is a virtue practically unknown to the moralists of 
ancient Greece and Rome, by whom it was rather depreci- 
ated as poor-spiritedness or pusillanimity. It has been 
most fully and perfectly illustrated in the life of Him who 
was known as “‘ the Man of Sorrows,” who by His life has 
taught the world both how to endure pain and how to 
rise superior to the ills of life, how to bear insult and 
misrepresentation and persecution in silence, and how to 
suffer wrong at the hands of men, and yet pray for the 
wrong-doers. It is a virtue hard to put into practice in 
actual life, but it has its roots in a firm and steadfast trust 
in God Almighty as our heavenly Father, who can make 
all things to work together for good to those who love 
Him, and whose treatment of us through the circumstances 
of this present life, however hard it may seem, we believe 
and know to be one of love. 


§ 323. (b) Christian courage, too, as we have already 
seen in speaking of the cardinal Christian virtues, has its 
main root in trust in God. This noblest quality of human 
character in the realm of will has its true root in the rational 
nature, which distinguishes man from the lower animals, 
rather than in the physical nature and temperament, 
which he shares with them. It is the spirit of resolute 
determination and buoyant optimism with which a man 
pursues the right ends which wisdom prescribes and 
approves of, fearlessly facing the difficulties and confront- 
ing the dangers that stand in the way, steadfastly setting 
his face to “ play the game” and do the right, whate’er 
betide. It is a quality of Christian manhood which none 
can but admire, whether it manifest itself as the cowrage 
of conviction displayed by those who stand up for the 
truth as they see it, however small a minority they may 
find themselves, “ daring to be in the right with two or 
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three”; or as the courage of active resistance to wrong 
displayed by those who have the strength to say “No!” 
and to rebuke evil-doers ; or as the more passive courage 
of endurance displayed by those called upon to undergo 
great hardships or to bear heavy burdens in life. 

In all its forms courage has its surest root in that trust 
in God which is the source and spring of true optimism. 


§ 324. (c) And Christian contentment with our lot, whate’er 

it be, like Christian resignation and courage, has its root 
in trust in God. For we know that our lot, whatever its 
difficulties or temptations or trials may be, has been assigned 
to us by the hand of a wise and loving Father, and furnishes 
us with the discipline He thinks best fitted for developing 
our faculties and forming our characters, and fitting us 
for the service He intends for us. 
}) A humble and obscure lot in life affords an opportunity 
for developing character and serving God not less than a 
lofty and prominent one. And as we believe this life to 
be merely a probation, and a preparation for a larger, fuller 
life hereafter, the inequalities of outward position and 
possessions are after all of secondary importance, except 
as they bear on the formation of character and the fitting 
of men for fellowship with God. 


““ He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 
(Brownine, Rabbi Ben Ezra.) 


A humble trust in God our heavenly Father will lead 
us to accept with contentment whatever outward circum- 
stances of life He, in His wisdom and love, chooses to 
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place around us, and to make the best of them, realizing 
that His grace is sufficient for us. 

| Nay, further, such trust, together with patient resignation 
and steadfast courage and quiet contentment, will awaken 
in us a spirit of continual thankfulness which will permeate 
our lives like a fragrant perfume—thankfulness for the 
many mercies of our lives bestowed on us by God in His 
providence, thankfulness even for the discipline and 
tribulations that come to chasten and humble us, knowing 
that “tribulation worketh patience, and patience experi- 
ence, and experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” 


§ 325. Obedience to God’s known will may be regarded as 
the comprehensive Christian duty which includes all other 
duties, whether self-regarding or social, within its sweep. 
“To obey,” says the prophet, “is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken, than the fat of rams.” 

When we think of all that is involved in obedience to 
God’s will, we see very clearly that our duty to God cannot 
be set alongside of duty to self and duty to others, as though 
it were a sphere of duty distinct from and parallel to these 
other two. For it is the will of God that prescribes to us 
our duties in all the various departments of life. In caring 
properly for the health and strength of our bodies, and in 
cultivating our mental and spiritual faculties, we are 
doing the will of God who has entrusted these bodies to us 
as instruments to be made and kept as efficient as possible. 
So, too, in fulfilling our duties in family, State, or Church, 
we are doing the will of God, who has instituted these 
social relations and who fixes the laws of their well- 
being. 

Thus the fulfilment of all duty is a doing of God’s will, 
whether we consciously realize it in this aspect or not, and 
obedience to God’s will is not a distinct kind of duty in a 
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class by itself, but is rather the underlying principle of 
all duty. 


§ 326. But while this is so, it is not always the case 
that we set ourselves to perform the varied duties of our 
human life with its relations in the religious spirit of those 
who are thereby seeking consciously to do God’s will. It 
is only, however, when we rise to the religious conscious- 
ness and, realizing that obedience to God’s will is the basis 
of all duty, set ourselves to the humble tasks and duties 
of our daily lives under the inspiration of this consciousness, 
that duty acquires its truest meaning and highest dignity. 
The humblest of duties is ennobled and dignified when it is 
performed in this spirit “‘as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men.” 

“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy Laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
(GzoRGE HERBERT.) 

“A poor servant-maid,” says Martin Luther, “has joy 
in her heart, and can sing: ‘I cook, I make the beds, I 
sweep the house. Who has bidden me? My master and 
my mistress have bidden me. But who has given them 
such authority over me? God has done this. Ah, then, 
so it must be true that I do not only serve them, but God 
in heaven. How then can I be more blest? It is just 
the very same thing as if I were cooking for God Himself 
in heaven.’ ”’ 

And, while the recognition of God’s will as underlying all 
duty gives dignity and elevation to humblest tasks per- 
formed at duty’s call, it is further true that obedience to 
God’s known will in practical life is the organ of spiritual 
vision, and the means of a progressive knowledge of the 
truth. 
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“ He that is willing to do God’s will,” 7.e. he who places 
himself obediently at the disposal of God’s will in practical 
life, ‘‘ the same shall know of the doctrine.” 

This is the element of truth underlying the so-called 
“activism”? which Eucken propounds as the true philo- 
sophy of life. ‘Intellectualism’ says: “I must wait 
till I have a full clear knowledge, an adequate vision of the 
truth, before I can act aright.” Euckensays: “No! Act 
aright first, according to the dim, imperfect light you 
have ; make God’s will, as far as known to you through 
the moral imperative of practical duty, the controlling 
principle of your practical life, for thus only can you be 
brought into line with the life-process or spiritual life, 
which is manifesting itself in actual history; and it is 
only as you take your position thus within the life-process 
as a whole, and allow the spiritual life or the life of the 
Spirit to fill and dominate you, that you can expect to 
progress in knowledge of truth or reality.” The same 
thought receives religious expression in Newman’s well- 
known hymn, “ Lead, kindly Light ” : 


“Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me.” 


§ 327. A further thought that might be developed in 
connection with this duty of obedience to God’s will is 
that to make such obedience the guiding motive of our 
practical lives is not inconsistent with that autonomy or 
freedom of self-determination which Kant exalts as the 
fundamental principle of true ethical life. 

For man, to allow himself to be determined to action 
by the known will of God, is not inconsistent with true 
moral freedom or self-determination. 

For man is made in the image of God. There is a 
fundamental unity between the will of God and the true 
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and normal will of man. So that in doing the will of God 
man attains to the truest freedom or self-realization. 

Only in His service can’ we attain to true freedom. And 
as, for the Christian, God’s will is perfectly revealed or made 
known to man through Jesus Christ, His incarnate Son, 
obedience to the will of Christ as that is made known to us 
through His word and spirit is our highest duty and truest 
means of self-realization. 

‘Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; . 


Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 
(TENNYSON.) 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A. 
ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CONSCIENCE. 


1. ConscrENcE is the fundamental presupposition of 
the moral life in man. It is not indeed a special organ 
or faculty of the soul distinct from our faculties of know- 
ledge and feeling. Rather is it that part of our faculties 
of knowledge and feeling which makes us aware of being 
under an absolute moral imperative, enabling us to dis- 
tinguish between motives as right or wrong, with the 
accompanying feeling of approval in the one case and 
disapproval in the other case. Its operation is most 
clearly manifested after a wrong choice has been made 
and an evil deed performed, in the feeling of pain and self- 
disapproval which ensues. An analysis of what is implied 
in this condemnatory voice of the retributive conscience, 
which is its most characteristic feature, shows us that 
three relations are involved in its operations. The painful 
reflection, “‘ You ought to have done differently,” implies 
that, before the act, alternative courses were present to 
the mind of the agent. The opposite course to the one 
followed was before the imagination of the agent at the 
time when the choice was made, and he could distinguish 
the one as right and the other as wrong. And accompany- 
ing the judgment as between right and wrong the element 
of feeling was present more or less clearly disapproving 
of the one course which was presented by the imagination 
and approving of the other. But besides this, the con- 


demnatory voice of conscience after the act shows that 
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the agent before the act was free to have chosen the right 
course but did not do so. This is the kernel of the whole 
matter. Were it not that this freedom of will is pre- 
supposed in the choice actually made, so that it is my own 
act—a free choice between alternatives, of which I myself 
am the ultimate cause—then the feeling of self-disapproval 
and blameworthiness, which is the characteristic feature 
of the retributive conscience, would be without explanation 
or justification. Whether we can explain to ourselves 
how freedom of will is possible in an individual member 
of the human race or not, it is certain that such freedom 
is implied in the operations of conscience as a fact of 
experience. S 

2. When we come to ask ourselves what leads to the 
discrimination which conscience makes between right and 
wrong, and what explains the absolute value which con- 
science affirms concerning the right, we find a marked 
difference of opinion between the intuitionalist or idealistic 
and the empirical or evolutionary schools of ethics. 

(a) According to intuitionists, conscience is a unique 
and original endowment of man as a moral agent which is 
essentially the same in all men. It is a clear consciousness 
of the difference between right and wrong accompanied 
by a feeling of absolute obligation, and correspondent 
therewith, a feeling of pain or approval, each according to 
conduct, which is unique and characteristic of man as a 
moral agent. As to what it regards as right or what as 
wrong, it is held to be essentially the same at all times and 
in all persons, though its clear light may be obscured in 
varying measure through sin. It is that faculty in man 
by means of which he is brought most directly into contact 
with God, and hears the voice of the Spirit of God, the 
ultimate source of truth and right, speaking in him and to 
him. It is present from the first in all human individuals 
as an intuition explicable only through man’s dependence 
on God, the Infinite Spirit, the source and standard of right, 
in whom we all live and move and have our being. 

(6) According to empirical evolutionists, on the other 
hand, conscience is a faculty of human nature which has 
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emerged naturally in the course of evolution as an instru- 
ment fitted to promote the onward evolution of the human 
race. It is by no means uniform in its deliverances, but 
varies according to circumstances and training and the 
stage of development that has been reached. Experience 
is appealed to to prove that conscience is a phenomenon 
with a very varied content, varying according to 
nationality, times, position, and persons. Its explanation 
is sought by one school of empiricists—the utilitarian—in 
the consideration that certain kinds of action are found 
from experience to benefit individuals or to promote the 
general welfare. Rules of action grounded ultimately on 
this principle of utility as shown from experience come 
ultimately to receive general sanction in a community and 
to be taught as duties to the rising generation. As the 
result of such experience and instruction, a ‘‘ conscience ” 
comes to be formed in individuals giving sanction to 
conduct which experience has shown to be of use in pro- 
moting individual or social development. Evolutionary 
ethics goes somewhat beyond mere utilitarian ethics in 
laying stress on the supremacy which, as evolution pro- 
gresses, the “collective” will comes to gain over the 
“individual ” will, whereby a “‘value”’ comes to belong 
to the dictates of conscience, commensurate with the 
importance and mysterious might of this “ collective ” 
will. 

It must be admitted that the critics of the “intuitional ” 
view of conscience have truth on their side when they 
claim experience as showing that the content of conscience 
varies in different individuals and nations as their history 
progresses. We see indications of a growth or develop- 
ment of conscience under the revelation of law in Israel 
in the patriarchal, Mosaic, and post-exilic periods, where 
we have illustrations of conscience in what might be 
called the tribal, the national, and the individual phases 
of its development. But while it may be admitted that 
“conscience ” is variable in content and develops in an 
evolutionary way like other faculties of man, this does not 
serve to explain its nature or significance. Everything 
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depends on the conception we form of evolution and of 
the power that is behind it and the goal towards which 
it moves. If evolution be conceived of as an aimless, 
fortuitous process, as regards which we do not know 
whether it will work out to a tragedy or a comedy, but 
which we can in no way alter, then indeed the same aim- 
lessness and worthlessness belongs to the human con- 
science which has emerged through evolution, and any 
appearance of absolute value as belonging to its dictates 
is illusory and will disappear as knowledge advances. An 
evolutionary ethics grounded on such a godless conception 
of evolution as a process without meaning or intelligible 
goal can afford no basis for a categorical imperative of duty 
such as moralists have been wont to postulate as lying at 
the root of man’s moral life. 

But is it necessary, if we accept evolution, and admit 
its application to the gradual development of “ conscience ” 
in nations and individuals, that we should be shut up to 
such godless conception of evolution as a process without 
aim, purpose, or goal? By no means. It is too often 
assumed that evolution is something intelligible in itself 
apart from a whole of spiritual life operative in and behind 
the process, and that, if you have explained things as 
emerging in the course of the process of evolution, you have 
accounted for them atheistically, or without having re- 
course to the activity of purposeful living spirit. But 
this is not so. To say that “conscience” or “ intelli- 
gence’ or anything else has “emerged ”’ in the course of 
evolution, is not to explain it or account for it at all. The 
question is what is it that is evolving and how came it to 
“evolve,” and to what end or goal is it all tending ? 

These are questions which carry us beyond the realm 
of observational science into the deeper realm of philosophy 
and religion. The answer which philosophic optimism and 
Christian religion gives to the question as to the power 
operative in and behind the evolutionary process which 
science observes going on in time is that it is God, the 
Infinite Spirit, the perfection of personal life, of power and 
wisdom, of love and purity. When evolution is conceived 
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of in this way as the temporal process whereby living 
Spirit unfolds His thought and purpose, then the theistic 
and the evolutionary explanation of the origin and nature 
of the things that are seen and temporal, and the more 
subtle phenomena belonging to the realms of psychology 
and ethics, are found to be not mutually contradictory, 
but rather mutually complementary. Thus, while ad- 
mitting that conscience in man did not appear as complete 
or mature from the first, but has developed and gained 
clearness and depth of content as man has progressed in 
knowledge and experience, this need not preclude us from 
thinking and speaking of it still as that subtle organ belong- 
ing to human nature whereby man has been enabled 
progressively to hear the voice of the ultimate spirit of life, 
the Spirit of the living God, speaking in him and to him, 
and to yield himself thereto. 

Where the will of the individual decides in favour of 
the course which conscience approves of as right, there 
results a good conscience in the sense of a conscience that 
is satisfied and approving. But where the will of the 
individual decides, as it may decide, to disobey the dictates 
of conscience—to disobey, that is, the leadings of the Spirit 
of God as borne witness to by conscience, and to seek 
the realization of self in other ways, which is the essence of 
sin-——there results what is called a bad conscience in the 
sense of a conscience that is dissatisfied and disapproving 
or condemning. This is what is popularly meant by 
having a bad conscience, though in another aspect a 
conscience that disapproves and condemns us for going 
wrong is a good conscience in the sense that it is a sensitive 
conscience, a conscience properly discharging its function 
of discriminating between right and wrong, and approving 
of the one and disapproving of the other. There is another 
sense, however, in which a conscience may be described ag 
bad, namely, when it becomes weak and insensitive and 
inoperative through a process of dulling and blunting. 
This happens as the result of persistent disobedience to 
its dictates. When the dictates of conscience are per- 
sistently neglected and ignored by the will of the indi- 
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vidual, it tends, like other organs in similar circumstances, 
to become weak and atrophied and inoperative. This 
is the result of persistence in evil ways. Conscience 
becomes silenced and inoperative, the light within becomes 
darkness, and how great is that darkness! The man who 
has reached this stage is popularly spoken of as being 
“without conscience.” Scripture speaks of men whose 
consciences have grown weak (1 Cor. viii. 7), become 
defiled (Tit. i. 15), and even seared as with a hot iron 
(1 Tim. iv. 2), and so deadened and inoperative. 

It is a question open to dispute whether a man’s con- 
science may actually become perverted so as to be active 
yet misleading in its judgments—mistaking® right for 
wrong and wrong for right, approving of the wrong and 
disapproving of the right. Some say that it may, and 
quote our Lord’s words about “the light within” a man 
becoming “‘ darkness.” This points indeed to the deepest 
degree of moral deterioration. It is questionable, however, 
whether it points to a state in which conscience is actually 
perverted, active yet misleading, and not rather to a 
state in which conscience has become seared and in- 
operative so that the light within has gone out and become 
darkness. If a man’s conscience were indeed active and 
operative, yet perverted and misleading in its judgments 
and feelings, it is difficult to see how such a man could 
be held to be morally responsible. His condition would 
approximate rather to the irresponsibility of the mentally 
insane. It would seem rather that conscience may be 
dulled and seared and rendered inoperative in increasing 
degrees through persistence in sin. But, wherever it is 
operative at all, it must function correctly in accordance 
with its nature in distinguishing right from wrong and 
approving the right and disapproving the wrong. And, 
however it may be temporarily silenced or made inopera- 
tive, even in the worst of men, while the period of moral 
probation lasts, the germ or rudiments of conscience 

.Temain so that it may yet be awakened and quickened 
under the influences of redeeming grace. In this lies the 
possibility and hope of conversion. Through the influx 
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of sin, the consciences of men generally have become more 
or less dulled and blunted pe imperfect. But that they 
may be awakened and quickened and restored under the 
influences of redeeming grace is the hopeful message of 
the Christian gospel. The awakening and quickening 
and training of conscience is no small part of the discipline 
of the Christian life. , 

The means for such training are found in the awakeni 
and quickening influences of the revealed Word whic 
centres in Jesus Christ: the helpful influences of the 
corporate Christian life as realized in the home, the school, 
and the Church, with the education they afford; the 
stimulating influences of Christian example as illustrated 
in the lives of saintly men and women and of helpful, 
imaginative literature like the moral tragedies of Shakes- 
peare and other masters gifted with ethical insight and 
dramatic power of presentation; the gracious inward 
influences of the Spirit of God applying and bringing 
home the moral lessons of personal experience ; the elevat- 
ing and ennobling influences of prayer and communion 
with God in fellowship, with whom our whole nature is 
raised to its highest power, conscience sharing in the 
illumination and transfiguration. By such means the 
Christian conscience with its distinctive characteristics 
is developed and trained in Christian communities as an 
increasingly sensitive instrument for ascertaining the mind 
of the Spirit of God. The Christian conscience is just the 
natural conscience of man guickened and refined and 
enlightened under the influences of the Christian religion 
and the institutions it has called into being. Conscience 
is primarily and essentially a faculty of the individual, 
When we speak of the “ public conscience” or of the 
conscience of a community we are using popular language 
and speaking metaphorically. The conscience of a com- 
munity is just the average level of enlightenment in moral 
judgment reached by the various individuals composing the 
community. This level may be raised or lowered accord- 
ing a8 the individual members of the community progress 
in sensitiveness and activity. 
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The content of conscience no doubt differs in different 
individuals and communities according to the state of 
enlightenment reached. Yet it is possible to bring them 
to a common basis of agreement just as in the case of the 
sense of beauty. A man whose sense of beauty is defective 
may often be made aware of the deficiency by the presenta- 
tion of a higher ideal. His sense of beauty, at first latent, 
may be cultivated and developed; and the same is true 
with regard to conscience or the sense of moral excellence. 
A well-traine.i, sensitive and enlightened conscience is 
among the noblest possessions a man can have. The 
underlying ground for this basis of agreement which it is 
possible to reach in regard to “conscience” in men is 
found in the fact that the morally good to which it is the 
function of conscience to bear witness is not something 
indefinite or capriciously variable, but is fixed by the mind 
of the Infinite Spirit of life or will of God, in whom as 
persons we live and move and have our being. 


APPENDIX B. 
ADDITIONAL NOTE ON FREEDOM OF WILL. 


THE question of freedom of will is perhaps the most 
perplexing question of ethics, and that about which there 
has been most controversy. There is general agreement 
that the decisions and actions of man as a moral agent are 
voluntary decisions and actions in the sense that they 
are due to the will of the individual agent, who wills to 
decide or act in this way rather than in that other way. 
A man can do or decide as he wills to do or decide. About 
this there is no difference of opinion. The will must go 
forth in exercise before there can be any decision or action 
having moral value. But the question about which there 
is difference of opinion and acute controversy is in regard 
to this act of willing, which enters into all voluntary action. 
Is there freedom in this act of willing such as can furnish 
sufficient ground for attributing personal responsibility 
to the individual for his acts of will? The question is 
not, “Can the individual do as he wills?” but, “Can he 
will as he pleases, or in a possible variety of ways?” 
Could he have willed otherwise in any given circumstances 
than, as a matter of fact, he did will? Must he not will, 
in any given circumstances, according to his character, 
which is a definite something, or given reality, at every 
moment; so that, if we perfectly knew that character, 
and the circumstances in which the decision was made, we 
could predict with certainty what the decision would be ? 
And if so—if an individual is determined in his acts of will 
by his existing character—how far can he be held re- 
sponsible for his decisions? Obviously only in so far as 


he is responsible for his existing “character.” But if 
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the individual begins his moral life with a definite char- 
acter, due to heredity and environment, and if his acts 
of will from the first are determined by his existing char- 
acter, where is there any room left for a freedom such as 
would make him responsible for his character, and for the 
decisions of will flowing therefrom? It may be said that 
the character comes to be built up or formed through 
decisions or acts of the will. But if the willis determined 
in these acts by the pre-existing character, we are carried 
back at last to the inherited character or disposition with 
which we enter the world, and begin the moral life, and for 
this we are not as individuals responsible. In order to 
evade this difficulty, and safeguard personal responsibility, 
some have maintained that the will in its decisions is not 
determined by the pre-existing character, but is free from 
every determining influence. This view, which has been 
characterized by its opponents as a “liberty of indiffer- 
ence,” is adversely criticized by idealistic moralists of the 
Hegelian type, such as Green, and Bradley, and Mackenzie, 
as a view that is “‘ absurd in itself,” and “‘ contrary to the 
demands of the moral life.” “It amounts to this,” says 
Mackenzie, “that we are to be free not only from external 
circumstances, but from ourselves. We are not to be 
determined even by our characters, 7.e. not even by our- 
selves. But, if we are not to be determined by ourselves, 
by what are we to be determined? By some caprice of 
the moment? By some accidental impulse? Or by 
nothing at all? If an act does not issue from ourselves, 
it is not our act at all. We cannot hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for it” (Hthics, pp. 149, 150). This seems 
plausible, but it is not convincing. If the will is unalter- 
ably determined by the pre-existing character of the acting 
subject, as a definite given datum, then there is an end 
of freedom and responsibility, and of all power to rise 
“ on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher things.” 
Nor is it correct to assume that if the will is not deter- 
mined by the existing character, it must be given over to 
mere caprice. The different possibilities open to the choice 
of the will in any situation are in great measure limited 
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by the existing condition of the personality or character 
which serves to limit and fix the actual motives present 
to the will, in any given situation, by which it could be 
moved to action. For the will is not brought into exer- 
cise without motives, and the already existing character 
has not a little to do in furnishing the motives that will 
be present to the will, moving it to decision in any given 
circumstances. Thus to imagine that the will can originate 
acts or decisions in a capricious, motiveless way, uncon- 
nected entirely with the previous condition of the per- 
scnality, is an extreme and one-sided form of indeterminism. 
Yet, while this is true, it will be found that, while the pre- 
existing character serves to furnish the possible motives 
to action in a given situation, there remains in the acting 
subject a residuary power of fixing its own relation to the 
vossibilities, and of selecting some one of the motives as 
lecisive. Professor Mackenzie himself speaks of three 
‘elves as present in each of us, namely, “ the self that is 
evealed in occasional impulses which we cannot quite 
saibdue, the ‘sin’ that, after all, dwelleth in us; the 
jermanent character or universe in which we habitually 
live ; and the true or rational self in which alone we feel 
w: can rest with satisfaction—the ‘Christ’ that liveth 
in us, and in whom we hope more and more to abide” 
(Hhies, p. 146). 

Now, what decides which of these “ selves ” is to have 
its way in a man in any given circumstances? Is it not 
just the individual will of the acting subject, with its 
nysterious power of selecting among the motives present 
tc it, which it will make the decisive one ? And can any 
futher explanation be given of it than to say that this is 
tle essential nature of free personality, to be an initiator 
o: ultimate cause, within limits, of decisions that influence 
tne issues of life? The already existing character, deter- 
nined partly by heredity and environment, partly by the 
fee action of the will in the past, furnishes material and 
orescribes limits within which the will can exercise its 
ireedom in selecting among several motives present to it 
which to make the decisive one. Professor Mackenzie, 
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in an interesting treatment of the freedom of the will, 
sets forth the view associated with the name of Socrates, 
that, given the needful knowledge of the right, the “ rational 
self” must necessarily assert itself in all men, so that in 
the last resort all vice is involuntary or due to ignorance. 
“A man must say, ‘I will be what I ought to be.’ ‘If 
I saw with perfect clearness what I ought, I not only could, 
but must and would, do it.’” (Ethics, pp. 147-8). But this 
is mere unproved assertion which is not true to experiene, 
nor compatible with that feeling of responsibility and sense 
of blameworthiness for wrong-doing which is an ultimaje 
deliverance of conscience. If it were true that every men 
must say, “I will be what I ought to be,” it would bea 
happy world. But the mystery of free personality lies 
just here, that it is possible for a man to say within him- 
self, ““I will not be what I ought to be,” as well as, “J 
will be what I ought to be.” He may say defiantly, like 
Lady Macbeth, “ Evil, be thou my good,” or plaintively 
“Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 
Even though it be true that “a man must love (0; 
approve of) the highest when he sees it,”’ it does not folloy 
that he must choose it or decide to pursue it. Professar 
Mackenzie argues ingeniously: ‘“‘ When we act wrongl, 
we do not clearly know what is right. For to know cleary 
what is right would be to see it in its true relations to tie 
world of fact. And we could see it in this way only if 
we were living within the universe of perfect reasm. 
And if we were living in this universe our desires woud 
present themselves to us in the order of force which belonts 
to the rational universe. Our will would consequenty 
choose what seems best within the universe of right reason— 
t.e. we should act rightly” (Ethics, p. 147). This attemyt 
to reduce volition to knowledge is in keeping with the ir 
tellectualism of the idealistic school, but it is not convincint 
nor true to experience in so far as that reaches. It may 
be admitted that, as we are not living within the universe 
of perfect reason, our knowledge of what is right is at 
best imperfect, and we do not see it in all its relations 
to the world of fact. It does not follow, however, that, 
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it is not clear enough to make the path of duty plain, 
and experience shows that, with a sufficient knowledge of 
right to ground moral responsibility, men may yet decide 
for the worse against the better part. Professor Mackenzie, 
after all, seems to admit that men may thus choose the 
wrong. ‘‘ May we not say,” he says, ‘‘ that we ought not 
to be perfect ? The answer is—we may if we like; but, 
if we do, we sink from the moral point of view. We sink, 
in fact, from the human point of view” (p. 148). Exactly 
so. But as a matter of fact, men do thus choose the 
wrong, and so sink from the moral point of view, or even 
the truly human or rational point of view. And they do 
so because the individual will is free so that it can choose 
to follow the worse as well as the better part. To admit 
this is to admit all that “ bertarians”’ mean by “ free- 
dom of will,” and to contradict the assertion that, as 
human beings, we are bound to identify ourselves with the 
rational self. It is true that, so long as we act in proper 
character as rational human beings, we must identify our- 
selves with the rational self. But the mystery is that, 
though individual men are ‘“‘ human beings,” they can 
choose to act out of their proper character as such, and so 
“sink to the level of the beasts,’ as Professor Mackenzie 
puts it—or even lower. And that they do so is not to be 
explained away as due to want of knowledge of the right, 
but is due rather to the mysterious power of the will to 
choose between right and wrong. Closely akin to the 
necessarianism of modern intellectualists who would 
reduce will to knowledge, though in the way it is worked 
out very different in result, is the theological determinism 
of Augustine and Calvin. According to them also the 
will of the acting subject is inevitably determined by his 
existing character. But, whereas, according to many 
modern idealists, the man must identify himself with the 
rational self, and choose always the best he knows, so 
that moral goodness progresses inevitably pare passu, 
with increase of knowledge, according to Augustine the 
nature or “character” of all men since the Fall is evil 
or corrupt, so that the man must identify himself with the 
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self of the flesh, and choose always the wrong rather than 
the right—unless haply his will be overwhelmed by irre- 
sistible electing grace, and so constrained to choose the 
right. This may be more in accord with experience than 
the other view, yet it is not altogether satisfactory. It 
destroys the ethical character of human life, and takes 
away personal responsibility, except perhaps in the case 
of the first man, who, according to the sublapsarian view, 
had freedom of will to choose the right, although, as 
matter of fact, he actually chose the wrong, and so began 
the downward movement in the race. The issue of salva- 
tion or perdition for individuals is thus made to depend 
entirely on the particular electing grace of God;.which is 
irresistible and inadmissible. This is rigorous logic, 
but it is not ethically satisfactory. Even to fallen man, 
however his nature or character may have been corrupted 
by inherited and surrounding evil, and however much, 
therefore, he may be in need of Divine grace to enable 
him to rise above the lower self and choose the right, 
there must remain the possibility either of yielding to 
or of resisting the offered grace of God, if the ethical 
character of this probationary life is to be preserved and 
personal responsibility safeguarded. A certain measure 
of freedom of will, however limited by the influences of 
heredity and surroundings, is an essential element in 
personality and the necessary condition of personal re- 
sponsibility. Confusion is sometimes caused by a failure 
to distinguish between that initial freedom of will which is 
the condition of moral responsibility, in virtue of which a 
person may choose either right or wrong, and that higher 
freedom sometimes spoken of as true moral freedom, which 
results when the person hag learned habitually to identify 
himself with the “ rational self,” so that his will habitually 
chooses what the rational self prescribes as right. As the 
“rational self ”’ is the true self of every man, it is only as 
he learns to yield to the promptings of the rational self 
that he is self-determined in the highest sense, and so 
truly free. Thus Christ says to His disciples, “If ye 
hearken to My words, ye shall know the truth, and&the , 
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truth shall make you free.” This higher freedom which is 
reached only when the “rational self” has undisputed 
hb in us, and we can say with St. Paul, “ To me to live 
is Christ,” is the goal of the moral and spiritual life for the 
individual. But the precondition of attaining to this 
higher freedom which is reached in the service of God and 
the voluntary subjection of our wills to His revealed will, 
is the possession of that initial spontaneity or power to 
choose between right and wrong which is the mysterious 
quality of human personality, and the essential basis of 
personal responsibility. 


/ 


APPENDIX C. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EUCKEN. 


1. EvcKEN’s system may be described as an endeavour 
to establish a Christian philosophy of Life without refer- 
ence to that framework of theological and anthropological 
postulates grounded in the historic revelation whereof 
Holy Scripture is the record, on which a Christian philo- 
sophy is usually grounded. He is perhaps most effective 
and convincing in his exposition and criticism of the 
philosophies of materialism, naturalism, intellectualism, 
pantheism, and pragmatism, which have been brought 
forward from time to time as attempts to provide a unifica- 
tion of knowledge and a systematic explanation of the 
whole of reality. His estimation and criticism of the main 
currents of modern thought are illuminating, and the 
strong stand he takes in contending for a fundamental 
spiritual reality or “‘ whole of spiritual life’? as under- 
lying all the changeful appearances of life as we see it, is 
distinctly along the lines of Christian thought. There is 
a certain vagueness, however, about his manner of con- 
ceiving and presenting this fundamental spiritual reality, 
and the relation thereof to the world of nature and the 
life of man, which makes it difficult to follow him at times 
or to grasp what he is seeking to set forth. “ A spiritual 
life transcending all human life,” he says, ‘“‘ forms the 
ultimate basis of reality’; and again, “ the corner-stone 
of all philosophical thought and the axiom of axioms is 
the fact of a world-embracing spiritual life.” Further, 
this ultimate world-embracing spiritual energy is according 
to Eucken an “ independent self-active purposive personal 
life,’ and not “a mere physical force’’ (Booth, Rudolf 
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Eucken, His Philosophy and Influence, p. 191). “* There is 
no unity without personality, and neither the universe nor 
our own lives would have any meaning apart from a 
universal personal being” (ibid. p. 193). The ultimate 
reality therefore, according to Eucken, is infinite perfect 
personal spirit, which is just the Christian conception of 
God. When weask, “ What, then, is nature as distinct from 
spirit, and what is man, and how are nature and man 
related to the ultimate spiritual reality ?” the answer given 
is somewhat vague. “Spiritual reality,” we are told, 
“must not be thought of as present in full perfection at 
every point of the universe. . . . It is true that all reality 
is ultimately spiritual, but, at the same time, existence is 
redeemed from a ‘dead-level’ condition, in which all 
things are equally good and perfect, by the fact that 
spiritual life manifests itself in different stages of expression. 
And these stages are not in harmony with one another. 
While there is a constant upward movement towards 
spirituality and self-activity—a movement which is in- 
herent in reality—the lower or natural stages, which have 
not yet attained to self-consciousness, resist this elevation, 
and thus we get opposition, tension, and division. To 
overcome this opposition, active spiritual effort is de- 
manded ” (Booth, Hucken, pp. 29-30). “ No just conception 
of the meaning which Eucken attaches to his fundamental 
concept (i.e. of the spiritual life) can possibly be gained 
so long as we fail to bear in mind that the spiritual life, 
however deep and divine our conception of it may be, 
is not an oppositionless experience, but shares, qua personal, 
the essential characteristic of all personal activities, that, 
namely, of developing dialectically through self-diremption 
and self-return. . . . Hence to conceive the spiritual life 
aright, we have not to abstract from its oppositional 

uality or conceive it as developing apart from the pain 
and the evil, the ignorance and the ugliness which it resists. 
The oppositions which stimulate and perplex our mortality 
are themselves part of our immortal substance. . . . This 
spiritual life is more than any of its oppositions. It cannot 
side with one pole against the other, since bipolarity is of 
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its essence” (Prof. Boyce Gibson, Rudolf Eucken’s Philo- 
sophy of Infe, ch. x.). 

A good deal is covered by these two quotations. They 
furnish us with Hucken’s substitute for a doctrine of 
creation, and of a fall through misuse of free will by man. 

Instead of “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth” we have the assertion that “ spiritual life 
manifests itself in different stages of expression’’—one of 
these stages being inanimate or unconscious nature, which 
somehow resists the “ upward movement towards spiritual- 
ity and self-activity,” thus causing “tension and division.” 
Instead of sin, and opposition to God’s will, being intro- 
duced into the world through the misuse of the gift of 
free will by man, evil and pain and all the hindrances and 
oppositions against which man has to struggle in seeking 
to attain to true spiritual life are due to the fact that it 
is the essential characteristic of all personal activity, 
God’s included, to ‘“‘develop dialectically through self- 
diremption and self-return.” The emergence of sin 
therefore and all “the oppositions which stimulate and 
perplex our mortality ” is part of the necessary evolution 
of the spiritual life or life of God gua personal. There is 
a considerable tinge of Hegelian intellectualism about 
the way in which the natural world, with the oppositions 
it offers to the development of the spiritual life in man, is 
here derived from the fundamental spiritual reality. 
There is also a pantheistic tendency in the explanation 
given of nature as but “spiritual life at a lower stage of 
expression.”’ 

The difficulties of the explanation given appear only 
the greater when we identify “ spiritual reality ’’ or the 
“spiritual life’? with the living personal God. The 
conception of perfect personal life as necessarily ‘ develop- 
ing dialectically through self-diremption and self-return,” 
is not clear in its application to Almighty God, nor more 
illuminating than the Christian doctrine of creation followed 
by a fall of man through self-will. Eucken makes no 
serious attempt, so far as I can gather, to explain why 
spiritual life should manifest itself in different stages of 
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expression, or why these stages should not be in harmony 
with one another—unless, indeed, we accept as such the 
somewhat enigmatic assertion of Prof. Boyce Gibson 
that “it shares, gua personal, the essential characteristic 
of all personal activity—that, namely, of developing 
dialectically through self-diremption and_self-return.” 
But, having got somehow the idea of an opposition between 
nature and spirit within the one world-embracing whole 
of “spiritual life,’ Eucken makes much of this in his 
treatment of man and his moral task. Man he conceives 
of as situated at the point where “ nature”’ and “spirit ” 
meet. He is tied to nature, being on his bodily side a 
part of nature; yet he feels compelled to yield allegiance 
to something higher than nature. The development of 
history shows the progressive emergence in humanity of 
a “more than human” and a conflict between this and the 
“merely human.” “He (man) is surrounded by a world 
in which spiritual reality can manifest itself only in a 
limited and highly imperfect fashion; yet at the same 
time his instinct of spiritual self-preservation demands 
that he should hold fast to this realm, for it is his only foot- 
hold in a world of changeful appearances. To grasp this 
Absolute becomes increasingly difficult in proportion as 
he allows himself to be dominated by the life of the natural 
level; yet it is upon this level that he is compelled to live 
and work. He is the victim of a most painful inner con- 
tradiction. ‘Man stands at once in time and above 
time.’ There is an antithesis of the sharpest kind between 
the natural man and his humanistic civilization on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the spiritual life with its 
peculiar demands” (Booth, Rudolf. Hucken, etc., p. 47.) 
* Our life does not move on a single surface, but on two 
different levels at once, the levels of nature and of spirit. 
The reality of the natural level cannot be contested. The 
world, as given to us, cannot be taken away by the ascend- 
ancy of the spiritual. However sublimated our being 
may become we remain as men and women vitally involved 
in a natural system. But this natural system is capable 
of radical improvement. To seek to better it in the sole 
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light of natural ideals is simply to rivet more securely the 
fetters which bind us to it. What is primarily needed is 
not an improvement of its defects and discomforts, but a 
reconstitution of the whole in the light of the values of the 
upper level’? (Boyce Gibson, Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy 
of Lafe, pp. 9, 86). 

Hence the need on man’s part of a rebirth or con- 
version from the realm of sense to the spiritual world, if 
he is to enter on the spiritual life. ‘‘ The work of human 
culture has involved an increasing effort to base life upon 
the spiritual standpoint ; it has not been a gradual growth 
and development, a becoming more and more intellectual, 
refined, and spiritual, on the part of the natural man as 
some evolutionists would have us think, but rather a 
struggle to seize a higher reality which has been a whole 
from the commencement” (Booth, Rudolf Eucken, etc., 

. 45). 

2 In A this there is much that is akin to Christian thought, 
according to which the natural man needs to be “ born 
again,” “born from above,” “born of the Spirit,” in 
order to enter on the spiritual life, which involves him 
in a ceaseless struggle against the down-dragging influences 
of the world, offering as it does a powerful resistance to 
the emergence and realization of true spiritual values. 
But, whereas in Eucken the need for this spiritual re- 
birth and struggle against the natural or merely human 
is somewhat vaguely grounded on the unexplained 
assumption that the world of nature is a “lower level” 
of the self-expression of Spirit, which in some unaccountable 
way offers resistance to the self-expression of Spirit at 
“higher levels,” in Christian thought the need for the 
new birth and struggle to maintain and promote spiritual 
life is grounded on the affirmation that sin, due to the 
assertion of individual self-will against the will of the 
Spirit of God, has entered our world and brought about 
the alienation of the natural man from God and the 
spiritual life. After all, it is perhaps of more practical 
importance to be agreed that a supramundane, unifying 
spiritual life is the fundamental reality, and that a spiritual 
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rebirth and ceaseless battle for such a unifying spiritual 
life, rooted in the unseen and eternal, is man’s true ideal, 
as against all shallow forms of naturalism, whether in- 
dividualistic or socialistic, than to be agreed as to how 
this is so, and why such struggle and conflict are necessary, 
and in this respect Kucken’s philosophy is to be welcomed 
by Christian thinkers as serving to support and reinforce 
the Christian view of life in this world. He has spiritual 
insight to grasp the facts of life, and what gives true value 
to it, even though his philosophical or metaphysical 
explanation of how the facts have come to be so may 
not be clear or satisfying or any improvement on the 
explanation given by Christian theology. As to how man 
is to fulfil his proper life-task, and get into touch with 
the central unifying spiritual life, so as to make it effective 
in his own life and in the life of others, Eucken’s views are 
somewhat vague and unsatisfactory, mainly because of 
his rejection of the central Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation as the instrument whereby the gracious 
unifying Spirit of God reaches the hearts and influences 
the lives of believing men and women with saving, sanctify- 
ing power. There is too much of the self-sufficient 
pelagian note about his explanations as to how the natural 
man is to rise above his isolated individual self-hood and 
natural worldliness into union with the central vivifying 
spiritual life. It is through struggle and ethical endeavour 
—a battle for a spiritual life-content—rather than 
through self-surrender and appropriation of the manifested 
grace of God in Christ. In speaking of the Christian 
religion, indeed, as effecting a reconciliation of nature 
and spirit, he seems at times to admit the truth of the 
Incarnation as the central feature of Christianity, and 
that which constituted its superiority to Neoplatonism. 
“ Plotinus had taught that man must leave the world 
in order to find God. But the significance of Christianity 
lay in the doctrine that God had descended to earth to 
seek and save man. Neoplatonism called upon man to 
raise himself towards God; while the new religion pro- 
claimed the stooping of the Divine towards the human 
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in an act of redemptive love. The former led to a melting 
away of the human in the Divine ; the latter to a permea- 
tion of the human by the Divine. Historical Christianity» 
bridged the gap between nature and Spirit by its teaching 
of the Incarnation of the Perfect Spirit in the world of 
nature. The great antithesis now gave way to an at- 
one-ment. The whole of human existence now acquired 
a@ new meaning and value: ‘Christianity for the first 
time reveals a complete knowledge of Divine Being; a 
deification of man’ ” (Booth, Rudolf Hucken, p. xxi). 

If this be a correct representation of Eucken’s view, 
it seems to imply the truth of the Incarnation of God in 
Christ, “the Incarnation of the Perfect Spirit in the world 
of nature.” But when treating of the Person of Christ 
in Can we still be Christians ? we read: “ We therefore no 
longer see in the figure of Jesus the normative and 
universally valid type of all human life, but merely an 
incomparable individuality which cannot be directly 
imitated. . . . Between man and God there is no inter- 
mediate form of being for us, for we cannot sink back 
into the old cult of heroes. If Jesus, therefore, is not 
God, if Christ is not the second Person in the Trinity, 
then He is man; not a man like any average man among 
ourselves, but still man. We can honour Him as a leader, 
a hero, a martyr; but we cannot directly bind ourselves 
to Him, or root ourselves in Him. We cannot submit to 
Him unconditionally. Still less can we make Him the 
centre of a cult. To do so would be, from our point of 
view, nothing else than an intolerable deification of a 
human being ” (Booth, Rudolf Eucken, p. 197). 

This passage seems quite incompatible with what Mr. 
Booth represents as Kucken’s view in the preceding passage. 
The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation gives definite- 
ness and concreteness to the conception of the spiritual 
life for man, apart from which it remains something vague 
and indefinable. As a matter of historical fact, it is this 
manifestation of the spiritual life in Christ which has 
served to give it clearness and normative force in human 
history. In Christ the Divine has “ stooped to the human 
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in an act of redemptive love,” and it is through union 
with Christ by faith as the mediator between God and 
man, through whom the gulf between nature and Spirit 
is bridged over, that sinful men are reborn of the Spirit 
and enabled to enter on and pursue the spiritual life. 
In setting aside this foundation of revealed truth, Eucken 
weakens greatly the strength of the plea for a life centred 
in a supramundane spiritual reality which has been the 
mainstay of historic Christianity. 


APPENDIX D. 
INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


PROBABLY in no country in the world has so much been 
done by way of legislation to improve the lot of manual 
workers, clerks, and shop assistants as in Australia. The 
way for industrial legislation was paved by Industrial 
Unionism, which began with the establishment of the 
‘Operative Masons’ Society” in 1850. Between 1876 
and 1902, Trade Union Acts, modelled on those of England, 
were adopted by the various States of Australia, providing 
for the legal recognition and registration of trade unions, 
but these are not very largely made use of by the unions. 
Thus in Victoria, of 160 trade unions only 7 are registered 
under the Trade Union Act, and in South Australia 16 
out of 101. The total number of unions in Australia in 
1919 was 771, with a membership of 627,685; 109 of these, 
with a membership of 462,822, were registered under more 
recent Industrial Arbitration Acts, though not under the 
earlier Trade Union Acts. Largely through the influence of 
these unions an eight hours’ day has been secured for most 
workers throughout Australia, and the various States 
have been induced to pass legislation having for its object 
the shortening of hours, improving and fixing standard 
rates of wages, provision for sanitary accommodation, 
ventilation and cleansing of premises, safeguarding from 
accident, and general amelioration of the conditions of 
labour, particularly that of females and children in 
factories. The power of the unions to influence com- 
mercial activity was strikingly manifested in an industrial 
upheaval of far-reaching proportions which took place in 
1890-91. As a result of differences between pastoralists 
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and shearers, the labour unions called out the maritime 
workers. Industry was paralysed by the cessation of the 
sea-borne coal trade. Communications were held up 
and the commercial activity suspended. The chief results 
of the strike were indirect. It was seen that peaceful 
methods of adjusting disputes were more conducive to the 
welfare of the community generally than the suicidal 
methods of strike and lock-out. The unions therefore 
turned to legislation as an effectual means of improving 
labour conditions, and since then numerous Acts with this 
end in view have been placed on the statute books of all 
the States, as well as of the Commonwealth. Some of 
these are Factory and Shops Acts, providing for healthy 
conditions of labour and the protection of women and 
children, and Employers’ Liability Acts, and Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, similar to those in England. But 
it is especially in the matter of laws relating to the regula- 
tion of wages and terms of contract that Australia has 
gone ahead of the older countries in seeking to supplement 
the efforts of voluntary trade unions by legislative pro- 
visions. Thus, in all the States, there are now Wages Boards 
or Industrial Arbitration Courts, for fixing wages and 
settling the conditions of employment. The Wages Board 
system had its origin in Victoria, having been introduced 
into an Act of Parliament in 1895 by Sir A. Peacock. In 
other States, such as New South Wales, reliance is placed 
mainly on Compulsory Arbitration Courts for settling 
disputes that have occurred over wages, and obviating 
strikes and lock-outs. There is also a Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion Court for the Commonwealth, though it can deal 
only with disputes between employers and employees 
extending beyond the limits of one State. The Wages 
Board system, which is especially identified with Victoria, 
though also made use of in some of the other States, is 
expressly devised for the purpose of making strikes un- 
necessary and unjustifiable. Any trade or industry may, 
on application to the Government, get a Wages Board 
appointed for it, consisting of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees—not less than four, nor more than 
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ten—with an impartial chairman appointed by the 
members, or, failing agreement, by the Governor in Council. 
Its function is to fix the wages and hours of work in 
the trade concerned, together with the number and wages 
of “apprentices”? and “improvers,” in proportion to 
“journeymen,” that may be employed. The chairman 
gives a casting vote only in cases where the members of 
the Board are equally divided on any point. The deter- 
mination of the Wages Board may be appealed against 
in certain circumstances, the Court of Appeal being one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, whose decision on 
the matter in dispute is final. The Wages Board-system has 
been in operation in Victoria now for over twenty-five years, 
and has had a marked effect in increasing wages all round— 
the average weekly increase in wages for each employee up 
to the year 1913 varying from £1, 6s. 1d. in the case of 
coopers (or £67, 16s. 4d. per annum) to 13s. 3d. (or £34, 
9s. per annum) in the case of electroplaters. The total 
increase in wages paid to workers in Victoria under Wages 
Board determinations (over and above what would have 
been received by them if their original wages had re- 
mained unaltered) was, in 1913, £10,000,000. The main 
difference between the Wages Board system and the 
Industrial Arbitration Court system, which is predominant 
in New South Wales, is that whereas the former is specially 
devised to prevent strikes or disputes and render them un- 
necessary and unjustifiable, and ceases to be operative 
if the workers have recourse to a strike, the latter aims 
especially at settling strikes or disputes after they occur, 
by means of compulsory arbitration. In favour of the 
Wages Board system it is alleged that the existence of 
machinery for settling strikes after they occur has in some 
cases the effect of encouraging them; and the fact that 
out of forty-nine strikes in Australia during a period of 
three months, in 1913, thirty-five occurred in New South 
Wales, seems to support this allegation. The effect of 
the Acts operative all over Australia for fixing wages and 
conditions of labour has been to increase wages all round 
40 per cent. to 50 per cent., and, in the case of female 
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workers, who were previously badly sweated, 100 per 
cent. The average wage of females in the clothing trade 
in 1897 was 10s. 6d. per week, while in many trades 
the average wage for females was only 8s. 8d. per week. 
The Wages Boards in 1913 fixed the minimum wage per 
week for females in the clothing industries to be: dress- 
makers, 21s 6d.; shirtworkers, 22s. 6d.; underclothing 
makers, 20s. During this period, the cost of living in 
Australia increased considerably, partly no doubt as the 
result of the all-round increase in wages. Yet the increase 
in wages gave a considerable credit balance over the 
increase in cost of living. Nor is this increase in wages 
and general improvement in the condition of the workers 
in the way of shorter hours, more sanitary conditions, 
more holidays, etc., to be set down to the credit of the 
specifically Labour Party in politics. In Victoria, where 
the improvement in the conditions of labour has been most 
marked, the Labour Party had not until 1924 succeeded in 
securing the reins of government, and all the legislative 
enactments for the betterment of the working classes 
have hitherto been the work of successive Liberal 
Governments. Between the years 1913, to which 
the above-mentioned statistical figures apply, and 
1919 — that is, during the period of the great war 
—the average weekly wages in all industries steadily 
increased, largely through the awards or determinations 
of State Acts or of the Commonwealth Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act, though also partly through negotiations be- 
tween parties. The average increase of wage per week 
to male employees per head was in 1913, 4s. 8d.; in 
1914, 5s. 1d; in 1915, 5s. 4d.; in 1916, 6s.; in 1917, 
5s. 10d.; in 1918, 4s. lld.; and in 1919, 8s. lld. In 
1913, 152,434 male employees were affected by the rise 
in wages, involving an extra cost of £35,713; and in 1919, 
532,198 were affected, involving an extra cost of £236,900. 
The increase per head per week to female employees was 
in 1913, 2s. 1ld.; in 1914, 3s. 5d.; in 1915, 48. ld.; in 
1916, 3s. 9d.; in 1917, 4s. 8d.; in 1918, 3s. 8d.; and in 
1919, 5s. 5d. In 1913, 13,698 female employees were 
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affected, involving an extra expenditure of £2000, and in 
1919, 71,693 were affected, involving an additional ex- 
penditure of £19,545. The cost of living has increased 
during that period, so that a sovereign has only about two- 
thirds of the purchasing power it had in 1911, being equiv- 
alent to about 13s. as compared with 20s. in 1911. It took 
30s. in 1919 to purchase, in groceries, goods, and house rent, 
what could be purchased for 20s. in 1911. Thus, though 
the rate of wages has considerably increased during this 
period, owing to the increased cost of living, the effec- 
tive wage has slightly declined. The Commonwealth 
Statistician in the year-book for 1919 calculates that, 
during the period from 1901-19, while the nominal wage 
index number rose from 848 to 1462—an increase of 
72°4 per cent.—prices rose from 880 to 1510 or by 71°6 per 
cent., the net result therefore being that effective full- 
time wages rose by only 0:4 per cent. in those nineteen years. 
Compared with 1911, effective wages show a fall in 1919 
of 3:2 per cent., although nominal wages increased in 
that period by 46°2 per cent. 

The housing conditions of the poorer classes in Australia 
are distinctly superior to what is found in the older 
countries. There is more room in the cities, and little over- 
crowding. Tenement houses are practically unknown, most 
of the workers occupying self-contained houses of one story. 
Good provision is made in most of the towns for public parks 
and recreation grounds and open spaces, Melbourne being 
favoured in this respect. It is not without justification 
that Australia is spoken of as the working man’s paradise, 
and, though there are still problems to solve connected 
with poverty and the unequal distribution of the profits 
of production, the preponderance of political power en- 
joyed by the workers secures attention to these problems 
from all classes of politicians, and the experiments in 
socialistic legislation made in all the States make Australia, 
at the present time, invaluable as a field of observation 
for the student of sociology and political economy. 
attempt is being made at present to apply trade union 
conditions as to hours of labour, holidays, wages, etc., to 
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rural workers, but it is feared this may have a prejudicial 
effect on the agricultural industry, as the producers in 
this industry cannot be effectively protected by the tariff 
enactments, as in other industries, so as to pass on the 
increase in expenses to the consumer. Should the increase 
in costs of production become so great as to make it un- 
profitable to grow crops on land suitable for agriculture, 
the owners may find themselves forced to use their land 
for the less costly, but also less productive, operations of 
grazing, thus affording work for fewer people on the land. 


APPENDIX E. 
THE QUESTION AS TO INTEREST. 


Ir is sometimes alleged by socialistic writers that the 
payment of interest is an unnecessary and wrongful pay- 
ment, not being justified either by the needs of a pro- 
gressive society or by equivalent service rendered by those 
to whom interest is paid. But this appears to be a fallacy. 
In a progressive society it is not enough to provide, out of 
the proceeds of production, for the maintenance of the 
workers and the “ wear and tear” of plant and machinery 
used in production. This would secure only a stationary 
condition of society. If there is to be progress, provision 
must be made for growth, and this requires the provision of 
more or better plant, machinery, and other forms of 
capital. For this, “savings” must be made by some 
out of the proceeds of production, and applied to the 
provision of this necessary new plant, etc. And in order 
to induce such saving and so provide for the cost of growth, 
some positive payment of interest is necessary. If no 
inducement were thus held out towards putting savings 
into new plant and other forms of capital required for 
progress, the “‘ surplus savings’ would be spent on increased 
luxuries or immediate gratifications of some sort, and the 
new plant and capital needed for growth would not be 
provided. ‘‘ Saving” involves among a large proportion 
offsavers an effort or sacrifice sometimes called “ abstin- 
ence,” sometimes “ waiting,” which is necessary to the 
creation and functioning of new capital. This effort or 
sacrifice, like other productive services, must be bought 
and paid for. The necessary payment is interest. Though 


some saving would probably be done, even were no interest 
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obtainable, the full amount of new capital needed, and 
its apportionment among the several industries, cannot 
be procured in a competitive industrial society without 
interest. Even in a socialistic society, were such otherwise 
feasible, ‘‘real interest’”’ would be paid by the State to 
itself in the gains accruing from its increasing fund of 
public capital made use of for growth. “Real” or 
“‘reasonable”’ interest is the minimum of interest needed 
to evoke the saving that shall supply fresh capital to feed 
the growing industrial system. This is a necessary cost 
of progress. Where interest in excess of this necessary 
minimum is obtained, it belongs to that fluctuating mass 
of unproductive surplus which, in a competitive industrial 
society, each of the parties engaged in production seeks to 
attract as much as possible to itself, and which it is the 
aim of Socialism as far as possible to eliminate (cf. Hobson, 
The Science of Wealth, pp. 71-73). 
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